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Editor's  Note 


Padraig  O'Malley 


Less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  Sun  Belt  states  were  the  focus  of  the  kind  of  excessive 
attention  we  have  come  to  associate  with  our  propensity  to  assign  cause,  time, 
place,  and  date  to  account  for  little-understood  social  phenomena.  The  decline  of  the 
Northeast  was  virtually  irreversible,  according  to  the  new  wisdom,  the  rise  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  obviously  inevitable.  Change  had  more  to  do  with  "the  mysterious  hand 
of  Providence"  or  the  caprice  of  oil  sheiks  than  with  policy  — we  prefer  being  comfort- 
ed, it  seems,  to  being  informed. 

Explanations  of  our  condition  that  reinforce  our  perceived  beliefs  satisfy  our  need 
for  appearing  to  be  in  control:  the  supercilious  and  the  arcane  are  easily  interchanged; 
the  calculus  of  change  held  to  be  discrete  rather  than  continuous;  and  the  affirming 
myths  of  the  past,  whether  they  refer  to  the  seemingly  doomed  legacy  of  the  Red  Sox 
or  the  genesis  of  the  social  order,  are  paid  their  due  homage,  as  if  homage  will  some- 
how dissipate  the  impact  of  their  anticipated  consequences.  In  short,  culture,  rather 
than  policy,  is  seen  as  the  handmaiden  of  social  change. 

This  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  argues  otherwise.  It  examines 
how  change,  despite  its  uneven  impact  and  uncertain  direction,  can  be  planned  for  and 
managed.  Thus,  the  conclusion  that  Irving  H.  Bartlett  draws  from  Daniel  Webster's 
attempt,  in  1850,  to  articulate  a  view  of  the  Union  that  was  reassuring  is  especially 
germane  to  public-policy  issues  in  which  so-called  imperatives  of  culture  are  held  to 
take  precedence  over  considerations  of  community  and  equity:  "There  are  times  when 
the  culture  changes,  when  traditional  values  and  institutions  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  moral  and  political  demands  of  the  present,  when  something  new  is  demanded  to 
save  the  culture  from  itself."  Webster's  message  in  1850,  that  the  Union  was  sound, 
and  that  the  people's  role  in  a  rapidly  changing  democratic  society  was  consistent  with 
their  historical  legacy,  was  comforting  but  wrong. 

In  "Originally  from  Dorchester,"  her  portrait  of  a  neighborhood  that  wrestled— and 
continues  to  wrestle— with  problems  of  race,  ethnicity,  cultural  values,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  mobility,  Kathleen  Kilgore  captures  the  nuances  of  the  small  gesture, 
whether  of  defiance  or  gentility,  that  reveal  the  underside  of  social  conflict  more  elo- 
quently than  databases  or  court  findings.  "The  neighborhood,"  Kilgore  writes,  "weak- 
ened and  aged,  and  forcibly  resisted  change."  But  it  then  began  to  adapt,  the  influx  of 
the  young  and  the  upwardly  mobile  providing  a  lifeline  that  facilitated  a  process  of  re- 
newal and  accommodation,  in  which,  in  the  best  sense,  diversity  became  the  hallmark 
of  opportunity,  enriching  rather  than  diminishing,  and  community  and  cooperation  de- 
veloped into  an  antidote  to  social  competition  and  class/racial  conflict.  Uneasy  truces 
can  develop  into  accommodations  of  self-interest. 

Padraig  O  'Malley  is  a  senior  associate  at  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 
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Perceptions  of  self-interest  were,  according  to  Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West, 
a  major  reason  for  the  overwhelming  rejection  of  the  Greenhouse  Compact— the  $250 
million  industrial  development  project  to  revitalize  Rhode  Island's  economy— by  the 
voters  of  Rhode  Island  in  June  1984.  In  a  study  that  complements  Ira  Magaziner's  anal- 
ysis of  the  Compact  in  the  winter/spring  1986  issue  of  the  journal,  the  authors  find  that 
more  important  than  the  issue  of  trust,  which  Magaziner  had  identified  as  the  most 
salient  determinant  of  the  negative  vote,  were  questions  relating  to  the  substance  of  the 
plan  itself  and  to  elitism— the  average  voter  felt  that  he  had  little  to  gain  from  its 
approval  and  that  his  interests  were  not  represented  on  a  commission  dominated  by  the 
state's  elite.  The  Strategic  Development  Commission,  in  short,  was  perceived  to  be 
either  insensitive  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  average  person.  In  addition,  the 
Greenhouse  Compact  appeared  out  of  scale  and  out  of  place  for  Rhode  Island,  reflect- 
ing values  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  personalized  localisms  of  the  state's  residents. 
The  lesson:  a  public  that  is  called  upon  to  approve  an  economic  development  plan 
must  find  it  nonthreatening,  not  just  in  a  tangible  economic  sense  but  in  the  larger, 
intangible  sense  of  the  public's  own  self-perceived  capacity  to  assimilate  the  changes 
the  plan  will  bring  with  it.  In  short,  development  plans  must  cater  to  the  public's 
predilection  for  incremental  rather  than  comprehensive  policymaking. 

Jeanne  H.  Armstrong  and  John  R.  Mullin  address  different  aspects  of  economic 
change:  the  matching  of  industry  with  communities,  and  the  matching  of  people  with 
industry.  Armstrong  and  Mullin's  study  complements  Sum  et  al.'s  article  on  poverty  in 
New  England  in  the  summer/fall  1986  issue  of  the  journal.  Both  analyze  the  uneven 
impact  of  the  Massachusetts  economic  miracle;  the  former  in  relation  to  mature-industry 
communities  that  have  had  to  reindustrialize,  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
income.  Whole  regions  of  Massachusetts,  especially  the  Northern  Tier  along  Route  2, 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  Blackstone  Valley,  have  benefited  very  little  from 
the  state's  spectacular  economic  turnaround.  These  communities,  some  of  which  are 
severely  depressed  and  in  the  throes  of  what  appears  to  them  to  be  terminal  economic 
decline,  face  tough  choices  that  must  incorporate  incremental  change  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive policy  framework.  Armstrong  and  Mullin  provide  such  a  framework. 

Two  key  components  of  a  community's  capacity  to  reindustrialize  are  the  status  of  its 
work  force  and  its  willingness  to  draw  on  the  resources  that  it  already  has.  Increas- 
ingly, given  the  rate  of  technological  change  and  the  more  mobile  nature  of  economic 
activity,  the  labor  force  emerges  as  the  pivotal  element  in  sustaining  economic  develop- 
ment. In  other  issues  of  the  journal,  articles  have  drawn  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  the  level  of  prosperity  in  Massachusetts  and  the  availability  of  an  educated 
labor  force,  a  labor  force  that  will  grow  slowly,  if  at  all,  between  now  and  the  turn  of 
the  century.  One  of  the  major  constraints  on  further  growth  will  be  tight  labor  markets 
pushing  up  wage  rates  and  reducing  competitiveness:  thus,  the  urgent  need  to  enlarge 
the  available  supply  of  quality  labor  through  education  and  retraining  programs,  espe- 
cially for  adult  learners.  Elizabeth  F.  Fideler  argues  that  despite  lip  service  to  the 
importance  of  education,  regional  policymakers,  including  those  in  Massachusetts,  have 
been  remiss  in  developing  adult-education  programs  and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  programs  that  do  exist.  Unless  Massachusetts  and  the  region  as  a  whole  recognize 
that  the  future  of  the  New  England  states  depends  primarily  on  the  adaptability  of  the 
existing  labor  pool  — whether  its  members  are  employed,  underemployed,  or  unem- 
ployed—to the  circumstances  of  shifting  product  markets,  their  economies  will  not 
sustain  themselves,  and  the  growth  predicated  on  new  skills  will  be  retarded. 


The  lag  implicit  in  Fideler's  analysis  between  the  need  for  an  adjustment  in  response 
to  change  in  the  labor  market  and  the  critical  mass  which  that  need  must  acquire  before 
it  is  acted  on  is  addressed  more  explicitly  by  both  Joseph  A.  McHugh  and  Charles  H. 
W.  Foster.  McHugh  analyzes  the  benefits  of  federal  financial  management  controls  that 
were  developed  in  response  to  the  public's  increasingly  vocal  insistence  on  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  government  —  "doing  more  with  less"  became  more 
than  a  pious  platitude  by  the  end  of  the  1970s  — and  suggests  ways  in  which  state  gov- 
ernment can  duplicate  the  federal  government's  success.  Foster,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  how  the  Fund  for  New  England,  an  environmental  philanthropy,  came  into 
being  in  response  to  persistent  demands  for  action  across  conventional  political  en- 
vironments in  regard  to  the  management  and  advancement  of  the  region's  natural 
resources  and  environment. 

Finally,  Shaun  O'Connell's  essay,  "Remembering  Who  We  Were,"  gives  a  Boston  per- 
spective to  our  search  for  self,  identity,  and  possibility.  For  its  writers,  he  concludes, 
"Boston  remains  a  vibrant  state  of  mind,  an  occasion  for  sustained  verbal  reflection,  a 
site  of  personal  and  cultural  conflict,  a  city  still  in  the  making."  And  while  there  may 
be  anxieties  "beneath  its  high-tech  prosperity,  its  high-style  glitz  and  its  political  clout 
.  .  .  over  the  separations  between  the  people  we  once  were  and  those  we  have  become 
or  those  we  might  become"— that  "might"  will  be  immeasurably  strengthened  if  policy- 
makers adhere  to  policies  that  enhance  philosophies  designed  to  improve  individual 
self-esteem,  promote  community,  and  open  up  new  vistas  for  self-realization.  **> 


We  regret  the  omission  of  an  appropriate  attribution  in  the  last  issue  of  the  journal. 
Margaret  C.  O'Brien's  "Demographic  Trends  in  Boston:  Some  Implications  for 
Municipal  Services"  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Boston  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  and  was  delivered  to  its  board  at  a  retreat  in  November  of  1985.  Our 
apologies. 


Mature  Industrial  The  Realities  of 

Communities:  Reindustrialization 


Jeanne  H.  Armstrong  and  John  R.  Mullin 


This  article  analyzes  the  reindustrialization  problems  facing  mature-industry  commu- 
nities in  Massachusetts.  The  findings  are  based  upon  our  planning  consulting  work  and 
research  projects  involving  forty  cities  and  towns.  The  range  of  these  communities 
includes  those  which  have  recovered,  are  on  their  way  to  recovery,  and  are  stable; 
those  which  are  declining;  and  those  whose  status  is  indeterminate.  A  variety  of  factors 
are  reviewed,  including  unionization;  work-force  characteristics;  the  relationship 
between  small  and  large  plants;  the  characteristics  of  local  companies;  location; 
financing;  the  availability  of  land;  and  the  role  of  local  planning.  Finally,  we  present 
recommendations  concerning  local  action  and  possible  state-policy  initiatives. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the  realities  of  planning  for  the  mainte- 
nance, enhancement,  and  expansion  of  the  industrial  base  of  mature-industry 
cities  and  towns.  Our  conclusions  are  predicated  on  our  work  in  forty  mature-industry 
communities  in  Massachusetts,  and  our  findings  were  derived  from  three  types  of 
studies.  The  first  was  applied  planning  consulting,  which  we  used  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Commonwealth;  in  these  communities  we  relied  primarily  on  local  data, 
interviews,  and  reports  for  our  analysis  and  recommendations.  The  second  was  the 
formal  application  of  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B),  which  we  gave  to  more  than 
150  owners  of  small  businesses  in  six  mature-industry  communities;  this  questionnaire 
was  utilized  in  both  contractual  and  grant-funded  work.  The  third  was  an  examination 
of  the  reindustrialization  efforts  of  several  communities  as  part  of  ongoing  academic 
research.  This  research  is  being  undertaken  with  the  intent  of  determining  the  effec- 
tiveness of  locally  stimulated  efforts,  and  more  complete  results  will  be  published  at  a 
later  time.  (The  means  by  which  each  community  was  researched  are  noted  in 
Appendix  A.) 

When  we  began  our  work,  we  did  not  intend  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the 
various  studies  and  projects  in  a  research  report.  For  this  reason,  the  findings  do  not 
flow  from  one  neat,  methodological  package  that  can  be  statistically  aggregated.  In 
fact,  even  when  we  wrote  formal  survey  instruments  that  were  designed  to  assess 
entrepreneurial  activity,  our  clients  inevitably  asked  for  revisions  and  the  posing  of 
questions  tailored  to  local  needs.  Applying  the  old  adage  that  the  client  is  always  right, 
we  reluctantly  complied!  In  short,  we  took  the  findings  from  all  three  types  of  studies 

John  R.  Mullin  is  associate  professor  of  urban  planning  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
Jeanne  H.  Armstrong  is  president  of  Land  Use,  Inc.,  a  planning  consulting  firm  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
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and  summarized  them  herein. 

The  communities  listed  in  Appendix  A  all  have  differing  characteristics  and  are 
experiencing  various  levels  of  industrial  prosperity  or  problems.  Some  have  completely 
recovered  (for  example,  Maynard  and  Milford);  some  are  stable  (Northampton  and 
Templeton);  some  are  in  the  process  of  recovering  (Chicopee  and  Lawrence);  some  are 
declining  (Adams  and  North  Adams);  and  some  have  an  indeterminate  future  (Colrain 
and  Monroe).  What  do  we  mean  by  these  descriptions?  A  community  that  has  com- 
pletely recovered  is  one  in  which  the  mills,  factories,  and  plants  are  in  active  use  for 
industrial  purposes;  where  unemployment  is  low;  and  where  industrial  activities  appear 
to  be  relatively  prosperous.  A  stable  community  is  one  that  has  a  strong  industrial 
base;  where  long-term  industrial  tenants  remain  prosperous;  and  where  this  industrial 
activity  is  still  welcomed.  A  community  that  is  in  the  process  of  recovering  is  marked 
by  strong  promotional  activity  that  has  met  with  some  success,  and  is  being  visited  by 
firms  interested  in  locating  therein.  A  community  in  decline  has  had  little  success  in 
attracting  new  firms  and  is  quite  likely  to  experience  further  industrial  decline.  A  com- 
munity with  an  indeterminate  future  is  one  in  which  the  industrial  base  no  longer  exists 
and  in  which  the  factors  that  once  attracted  industry  to  it  are  no  longer  operative. 

In  each  case,  we  attempted  to  extract  information  concerning  nine  factors  (deter- 
mined by  trial  and  error)  which  we  felt  were  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. These  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  role  of  unions.  In  general,  we  found  that  the  more  unionized  the 
community,  the  more  apt  it  was  to  be  in  decline. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  work  force.  Not  surprisingly,  the  less  edu- 
cated, less  skilled,  older,  and  more  unionized  workers  were  more  apt  to 
be  located  in  a  community  beset  by  decline  than  those  who  were  more 
educated,  more  skilled,  younger,  and  less  apt  to  work  in  unionized 
firms. 

3.  The  relationship  between  large  and  small  plants.  We  found  that  small  is 
not  beautiful  — in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  there  is  a  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  success  of  small  plants  and  large  factories.  A  layoff  of  work- 
ers at  United  Technologies,  for  example,  sends  ripples  quickly  through 
many  communities  and  adversely  impacts  small  feeder  firms. 

4.  The  characteristics  of  local  companies.  Our  analysis  clearly  showed  that 
the  success  of  these  companies  depends  upon  their  skills  with  respect  to 
management,  obtaining  financing,  marketing,  and  creating  innovative 
products. 

5.  Location.  The  oft-quoted  statement  that  the  three  key  characteristics 
determining  site  selection  are  location,  location,  and  location  is  only 
partly  true.  Clearly,  the  success  of  the  Route  495  communities  stems 
from  their  proximity  to  the  highway.  Yet  other  communities  have  expe- 
rienced great  success  despite  their  being  located  off  the  beaten  path. 

6.  Education  and  training.  While  these  factors  are  important  in  growth 


areas,  they  are  problematic  in  others.  How  can  education  and  training 
be  provided  in  advance  for  a  company  that  has  not  yet  located  in  a 
given  community?  There  is  no  easy  answer. 

7.  The  role  of  banks  and  venture  capital.  In  some  cases,  banks  have  been 
aggressive  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  industrial  growth,  while  in  others 
they  have  tended  to  invest  outside  the  region.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
starter  industries  tend  not  to  be  supported  by  local  banks. 

8.  The  availability  of  land.  If  a  town  had  land  that  was  (a)  available,  (b) 
appropriately  zoned,  (c)  served  by  an  infrastructure,  (d)  close  to  high- 
ways, (e)  free  from  environmental  problems,  and  (f)  relatively  inexpen- 
sive, then,  over  time,  it  tended  to  attract  new  industry  —  albeit  at  a 
slower  pace  than  most  communities  desired,  and  rarely  with  the  boost 
to  the  local  economic  base  that  was  expected. 

9.  The  notion  of  planning  itself.  Professionalism,  long-range  approaches, 
governmental  assistance,  and  organization  were  found  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. The  community  that  was  carefully  planned,  organized,  and  profes- 
sional tended  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  recovery  than  those  with  weak, 
hit-or-miss  approaches. 


Overview 

Over  the  past  decade,  New  England  in  general  and  Massachusetts  in  particular  have 
benefited  from  a  dramatic  shift  in  their  economic  base.  Slowly  but  steadily,  the  region 
has  shed  its  traditional  mature-industry  firms  and  replaced  them  with  the  glittering 
growth  firms  associated  largely  with  high  technology.1  In  Massachusetts,  the  change 
has  been  so  dramatic  that  the  Commonwealth  has  had  the  lowest  unemployment  rate 
among  the  nation's  ten  largest  industrial  states  for  the  past  three  years.  During  calendar 
year  1984,  the  state  saw  more  jobs  created  (140,000)  in  any  one  year  since  1942.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  circumstances  of  ten  years  ago,  when  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Massachusetts  was  the  highest  in  the  nation  and  the  state  was  functionally  bankrupt. 
The  changes  in  the  past  decade  have  been  phenomenal  indeed.2 

What  has  brought  about  these  changes?  There  are  many  causes,  and  no  one  simple 
determinant  stands  out.  Certainly,  a  number  of  factors  have  been  critical:  the  rise  of 
the  computer  industry;  increased  technological  innovation;  the  presence  of  risk  capital; 
the  availability  of  a  skilled  labor  force;  entrepreneurship;  educational  achievement;  and 
supportive  state  policies.  These  collectively  have  formed  a  cauldron  from  which  a 
transformation  appears  to  have  emerged.3 

Once  we  strip  away  the  agglomerating  effects  of  the  state  data,  however,  we  can  see 
that  the  reindustrialization  that  has  occurred  has  been  very  uneven.  For  example,  the 
overwhelming  number  of  growth-related  jobs  are  located  along  Routes  128  and  495; 
there  are  whole  regions  of  the  state— that  is,  the  Northern  Tier  along  Route  2  (the 
Northern  Tier  refers  to  the  set  of  communities  that  lie  along  the  Route  2/Mohawk  Trail 
corridor);  southeastern  Massachusetts;  and  the  Blackstone  Valley  — which  have  bene- 
fited very  little.  The  state  has  recognized  this  imbalance,  has  formed  a  mature-indus- 
tries council  to  study  the  problem,  and  is  now  taking  steps  to  help  communities  adjust 
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(one  such  effort  is  the  Cooperative  Regional  Industrial  Laboratory).  The  fact  remains 
that  some  regions  of  the  Commonwealth  are  still  dependent  upon  faltering  mature 
industries.4 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mature-industry  towns?  From  our  research,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  contrast  to  other  areas  of  the  state,  the  workers  in  these  communities  are 
older,  more  unionized,  more  ethnic,  less  educated,  less  skilled,  and  less  able  or  willing 
to  move,  and  that  they  are  more  predominantly  Catholic  and  have  larger  families.  The 
work  ethic  is  powerful,  and  so  are  family,  church,  and  roots.  Voting  with  one's  feet— 
by  moving  to  the  Sun  Belt,  for  example  —  simply  is  not  considered  an  option.  Most  of 
these  towns  are  small  (averaging  about  ten  thousand  people);  were  once  affluent,  or  at 
least  healthy;  and  are  located  on  the  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas.  Their  surviving 
companies  are  a  mix  of  multinationals;  large,  privately  owned  firms;  and  a  plethora  of 
contract  shops  that  depend  on  the  largesse  of  the  large  firms.  Management  and  workers 
in  these  communities  tend  not  to  get  along.  If  the  preceding  characterization  creates  an 
image  of  communities  that  have  stood  fast  in  time,  then  the  description  is  an  accurate 
one.  There  are  more  than  seventy  communities  across  Massachusetts  which  fit  this 
profile.  It  is  within  this  type  of  community  that  we  focused  most  of  our  work. 


Summary  of  Key  Initial  Findings 


What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  major  points  that  must  be  faced  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  mature-industry  communities  in  Massachusetts.5 

1.  The  union  label  is  the  "kiss  of  death."  Any  small  town  that  has  the  image  of  being 
pro-union  will  not  be  considered  as  a  prime  location  alternative  by  an  expanding  or 
relocating  company.  If  a  town  has  experienced  recent  strike  actions,  particularly  over 
work  rules,  the  likelihood  of  a  company  moving  there  is  lessened  even  further.  Virtu- 
ally none  of  the  growth-oriented  companies  are  union,  and  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
keep  things  that  way.6 

What  are  the  implications  of  this?  There  are  several.  First,  communities  marked  as 
unlikely  candidates  by  expanding  or  relocating  companies  are  less  likely  to  recover 
quickly.  Second,  communities  will  have  to  promote  the  positive  side  of  their  union 
work  forces  (that  is,  hard  work,  loyalty,  organizational  abilities).  Third,  the  social 
structure  in  the  community  will  change.  No  longer  will  the  shop  steward  or  the  nego- 
tiating team  have  favored  status,  and  no  longer  will  the  union  hall  serve  as  the  nerve 
center  of  the  community.  In  summary,  we  have  found  that  unions  in  these  communities 
are  declining  in  power  and  influence,  and  we  saw  no  evidence  of  their  resurgence  in 
any  of  the  towns  that  we  examined. 

2.  The  small  town  cannot  hold  on  to  the  past.  In  town  after  town,  we  have  seen  the 
collapse  of  textile,  shoe,  furniture,  and  machine  tool  plants.  In  each  case,  there  is  the 
inevitable  meeting  in  the  union  hall,  with  discussions  about  "local  purchase,"  "worker 
owned,"  or  finding  a  new  owner  for  the  business.  The  workers  get  fired  up;  organize; 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Economic  Development  Agency  (EDA),  the  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA),  and  the  state;  and  begin  to  operate.  Inevitably,  the  work  force 
shrinks,  wages  fall,  benefits  are  cut,  layoffs  become  frequent,  and  requests  for  tax 
abatement  increase.  This  cycle  can  repeat  itself  for  years.7  And  as  it  does,  the  young,  the 
educated,  and  the  ambitious  leave.8  The  net  result  is  that  the  longer  a  community  holds 
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on  to  the  past,  the  longer  it  takes  to  revive.  In  short,  employment  in  textiles,  shoes, 
and  heavy  manufacturing  will  not  be  returning  to  our  region.9  Also,  while  we  all  like 
to  hear  about  the  success  stories,  such  as  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  the  fact  remains  that 
local  buy-outs  and  worker-owned  companies  are  beset  with  many  of  the  same  problems 
that  confronted  the  former  management  structure.10  Competition  from  Singapore  or 
Brazil,  where  workers  earn  a  dollar  an  hour,  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  even  if 
workers  cut  their  wages  from  $12.00  to  $6.00  an  hour.11 

We  do  see  some  changes  occurring,  however.  For  example,  a  recently  completed 
report  on  the  future  of  the  Northern  Tier  called  for  increased  attention  to  the  mating  of 
the  furniture  trades  in  greater  Gardner  with  high-technology  applications,  the  premise 
being  that  high  technology  can  make  these  firms  more  competitive.12  Our  own  work  in 
Leominster,  which  focused  on  the  future  of  the  city's  plastics  industry,  calls  for  a  formal 
relationship  between  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Polymer  Center,  the  University  of 
Lowell  Applied  Plastics  Center,  and  local  plastics  manufacturers.13  Again,  the  intent  is 
to  increase  the  viability  of  mature  industries  through  the  use  of  high  technology. 

3.  The  mature-industry  town  will  increasingly  become  a  two-tiered  community.  The 
real  wage  level  of  our  mature-industry  towns  is  shrinking.  In  fact,  the  laid-off  former 
union  worker,  once  he  finds  work  again  (in  our  research  area,  this  worker  is  rarely  a 
she),  earns  approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  union  scale.  As  the  blue-collar 
middle-income  group  shrinks  and  that  worker  slips  to  lower-middle-income  status,  the 
entire  community  in  which  he  resides  suffers  a  loss  of  expendable  income.14  Also,  the 
psychological  and  social  split  between  blue  collar  and  white  collar  tends  to  become 
worse.  This  trend  toward  a  greater  discrepancy  between  the  two  groups  of  wage  earners 
is  exacerbated  by  the  surge  in  the  service  sector,  which  has  created  some  highly  paid 
professional  positions  along  with  many  jobs  that  pay  much  less. 

The  only  saving  grace  in  this  shift  is  that  spouses  have  often  returned  to  work  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  lost  pay.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the  income  levels  of  the  tradi- 
tional family,  the  loss  in  pay  has  often  been  softened.  However,  several  of  the  bankers 
who  were  interviewed  as  part  of  this  research  commented  on  the  ambivalent  state  of 
these  two-income  families.  They  noted  that  yes,  these  families  can  qualify  for  a  mort- 
gage or  a  loan.  But  they  also  noted  that  almost  invariably  one  of  the  jobs  is  in  a  weak 
firm,  or  the  wife  is  of  child-bearing  age  (and  firms  in  which  the  wives  work  provide 
little  in  terms  of  maternity  leave  or  medical  assistance).  What  will  happen  in  these 
families  if  a  pregnancy  occurs  or  if  the  economy  at  large  weakens? 

4.  Most  displaced  mature-industry  workers— at  least  the  younger  ones  — do  find 
some  kind  of  job.  The  unemployment  figures  do  not  demonstrate  that  towns  where 
mature  industries  exist  are  dramatically  better  or  worse  off  than  communities  where 
high  technology  and  service  firms  predominate.  At  the  same  time,  these  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  early  retirees  and  the  long-term  unemployed  who  have  given  up  and  dropped 
out.  Generally  speaking,  most  displaced  mature-industry  workers  can  find  a  job  with 
lower  pay  and  benefits,  less  dignity,  less  stature,  and  less  security.15 

We  also  found  that  workers  are  traveling  greater  distances  to  obtain  work.  This  is  a 
function  of  better  roads  (such  as  Route  146  through  the  Blackstone  Valley),  cheaper  fuel 
costs,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  a  job  within  reasonable  commuting  range.  For 
example,  although  Athol's  economic  recovery  has  been  slow,  its  unemployment  has 
declined  dramatically  as  firms  in  Leominster— which  has  a  booming  economy  and 
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which  is  located  approximately  twenty  miles  to  the  east— have  been  providing  subsi- 
dized buses  for  commuting  back  and  forth  to  Athol.16 

5.  Mature-industry  communities  are  often  Dickensian.  Firms  wishing  to  have  an 
image  that  evokes  the  Golden  Triangle,  the  Austin  Center,  or  Silicon  Valley  do  not 
locate  in  Building  26  of  the  former  American  Woolen  Company  or  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Uniroyal  building.  Sites  of  this  kind  are  often  too  big,  are  not  laid  out  for 
current  production  methods,  and  are  too  expensive  to  bring  up  to  code.  Frequently, 
they  are  white  elephants.17 

Mature-industry  communities  face  the  problem  of  maintaining  their  facilities  in  a 
habitable  condition.  We  noted  that  mill  owners  who  continue  to  maintain  their  proper- 
ties, despite  high  vacancy  rates,  are  more  likely  to  find  a  reuse  for  them.  Owners  who 
shut  off  the  heat,  disconnect  the  sprinklers,  and  fail  to  mothball  their  properties  find 
that  within  a  short  time,  all  they  have  left  are  piles  of  brick.  We  don't  know  what  will 
happen  to  these  structures  in  the  future,  but  we  do  know  that  the  new  tax  law  will 
remove  the  advantages  of  holding  on  to  properties  that  are  poor  investments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  law  may  hasten  demolition  before  new  investors  can  be  found.  The 
issue  will  be  particularly  critical  in  such  communities  as  North  Adams  (the  Sprague 
Works),  Adams  (the  Arnold  Print  Works),  Ludlow  (the  Ludlow  Mill),  Colrain  (the 
Kendall  Mill),  and  Ware  (the  Ware  Millyard).  These  structures  are  all  vacant  or 
underutilized  and  are  critical  to  their  communities'  future.18 

6.  Local  banks  rarely  can  or  do  take  risks.  This  is  a  major  problem  for  mature- 
industry  communities.  Many  banks  tend  to  invest  outside  their  own  community,  favoring 
instead  more  lucrative  investments,  for  example,  second  houses  on  Cape  Cod.  Many  are 
also  increasingly  hampered  by  their  status  as  branch  banks:  major  decisions  are  now 
made  in  Boston.  The  result  is  that  local  banks  are  usually  not  risk  takers  and  are  more 
apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  than  to  be  bullish  with  respect  to  young  entrepreneurs.19 

On  the  other  hand,  some  local  bankers  relate  a  contrasting  view.  In  regions  where 
the  population  has  declined  and  the  local  economy  is  still  on  a  downward  slide,  bank 
presidents  will  report  in  closed  session  that  there  are  now  too  many  banks  per  capita. 
They  maintain  that  there  is  capital  available  and  that  they  are  competing  to  invest.  The 
problem  is  the  depressing  economic  malaise,  which  results  in  no  good  ideas  and  no 
sound  entrepreneurial  ventures  to. invest  in.20  Local  bankers  also  point  out  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  entrepreneurs  to  prepare  business  plans  that  have  sufficient  depth 
to  be  meaningful.  They  regularly  refer  to  the  figures  on  starter  company  failures,  noting 
that  the  stronger  the  plan,  the  more  successful  the  company  is  likely  to  be.  Our  research 
has  consistently  found  that  the  owners  of  young,  small  firms  lack  the  critical  skills 
necessary  to  obtain  financing.  Using  "mom's  mattress  money"  seems  to  be  a  far  easier 
solution  than  working  with  the  local  banker. 

7.  Mature-industry  towns  often  suffer  from  paternalism.  In  one  of  the  communities 
we  studied,  the  town  fathers  customarily  refused  to  pass  any  budget-approval  measures 
until  they  had  first  checked  the  plan  with  the  mill  owner.  In  another  community,  the 
mill  owner  (of  a  high-technology  plant  at  that!)  had  for  years  blocked  any  company 
from  coming  into  the  region  for  fear  of  labor  competition  leading  to  raised  wage  rates. 
Now  this  owner  has  retired,  and  his  son  is  moving  the  plant  and  twelve  hundred  jobs 
out  of  the  region.21 
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8.  The  aid  that  has  been  provided  by  federal  and  state  government  is  too  little,  too 
late.  The  SBA,  EDA,  and  Trade  Adjustment  Act  grants  and  emergency  relief  funds  are 
well  meaning  and  often  helpful,  as  are  state  aid  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  funds 
have  been  too  long  in  coming,  and  they  are  too  limited.  In  the  communities  we  exam- 
ined, few  faltering  companies  have  been  kept  afloat— even  after  obtaining  help  from 
these  sources.  The  Chrysler  and  Lockheed  cases  may  be  glamorous  big  wins,  but  for 
the  250-person  paper  factory,  for  example,  the  odds  against  such  a  favorable  outcome 
are  very  great.22  Even  the  much-praised  efforts  of  the  Dukakis  administration  are  not 
as  fruitful  as  they  would  first  appear  to  be.  Yes,  the  efforts  can  succeed,  and  yes,  the 
state  has  benefited.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  most  distressed  areas  of 
the  state  have  not  been  turned  around  as  a  direct  result  of  public  help.  Perhaps  what 
this  signifies,  more  than  anything  else,  is  that  there  are  limits  to  government,  that 
administrative  policies  and  programs  can  only  establish  a  foundation  for  action,  and 
that  only  when  an  industry  is  interested  in  a  community  will  government  aid  be  help- 
ful. Bluntly  stated,  no  matter  what  the  state  government  does,  the  decision  to  locate  in 
a  community  is  inherently  outside  the  public  realm. 

9.  More  mature  industries  will  close  over  the  next  decade  than  did  during  the  last. 
We  base  this  prediction  on  several  factors:  international  competition  will  increase; 
current  plants  and  equipment  are  becoming  increasingly  outmoded;  many  plants  are 
industrial  polluters;  and  there  are  locational  disadvantages.23  Recent  data  released  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  manufacturing  of  nondefense  products  in 
Massachusetts  is  declining  at  a  rapid  rate.24  Will  this  trend  change?  There  are  some 
indications  that  a  strong  manufacturing  base  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  state.  However, 
it  will  be  dramatically  smaller,  less  unionized,  more  technologically  advanced,  and  less 
labor  intensive,  and  its  products  will  be  "weight  light  and  value  heavy."25  The  image  of 
hordes  of  blue-collar  workers  leaving  the  Foster  Grant,  Sprague,  Union  Butterfield, 
Uniroyal,  and  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  factories  after  a  day's  work  still  exists  in  many 
of  our  cities  and  towns.  It  is  an  image,  however,  that  will  be  altered  to  reflect  the  new- 
industrial  workplace. 

10.  Industrial  planning  is  virtually  nonexistent  at  both  the  regional  and  local  levels. 
Where  industrial  planning  does  exist,  it  is  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  genre  and  is  not 
based  upon  any  needs  assessment,  understanding  of  local  conditions,  or  evaluation  of 
what  the  market  will  bear.  We  found  that  where  so-called  industrial  planning  existed,  it 
was  actually  industrial  promotion;  that  is,  it  was  oriented  toward  enticing  the  new  firm 
into  the  community,  while  virtually  ignoring  the  needs  of  existing  firms.26 


Overriding  Conclusions 

The  mature-industry  town,  by  demographics,  by  educational  perspective,  by  spirit,  by 
age  profile,  and  by  physical  facilities,  is  a  special  breed— one  that  needs  to  be  carefully 
nurtured  if  it  is  to  survive.  What  is  required  to  ensure  its  survival?  Having  pondered 
this  question  in  both  our  research  and  applied  planning  studies,  we  arrived  at  the 
following  major  conclusions. 

1.   There  is  an  urgent  need  for  professionalism  among  local  industrial  planners.  The 
great  majority  of  mature-industry  communities  in  Massachusetts  are  small-  to  medium- 
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sized  New  England  mill  towns,  and  Massachusetts  is  still  the  land  of  the  citizen  volun- 
teer official.  Thus,  in  town  after  town,  the  day-to-day  management  and  administration, 
as  well  as  long-range  planning  functions,  are  left  to  boards  of  selectmen,  planning 
boards,  conservation  commissions,  and  other  citizen  volunteers  who  meet  on  Tuesday 
nights.  Zoning  ordinances,  budgets,  long-range  investing  in  capital  improvements,  all 
must  be  approved  at  the  town  meeting. 

In  regard  to  planning,  the  situation  is  only  slightly  better  in  the  larger  communities, 
where  there  is  a  mayor  and  city  council  or  similar  form  of  government.  The  aftermath 
of  the  Proposition  2Vi  tax  cap  featured  drastic  cutbacks  in  personnel  in  many  towns, 
and  the  planning  staff  were  among  the  first  to  go.27  This  situation  is  exemplified  by  the 
status  of  infrastructure  planning  in  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  Even 
those  few  communities  which  on  the  eve  of  Proposition  2  Vi  had  carefully  formulated 
capital  improvement  plans  and  schedules  for  improvement  and  replacement  have  found, 
in  the  ensuing  five  years,  that  they  have  had  to  shelve  those  plans  in  light  of  reduced 
annual  budgets,  limited  staffing,  and  deteriorated  equipment.28  Other  communities  have 
balanced  their  budgets  through  the  drastic  reduction  and  reorganization  of  departments. 
Across  small-town  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  new  category  of  town  official:  the  DPW 
head  who  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself  in  charge  of  cemeteries,  water  systems, 
public  buildings,  sewers,  and— because  Massachusetts  law  requires  a  tree  warden  — 
trees.  When  researchers  come  to  town  to  study  local  planning,  it  is  this  person  to 
whom  they  are  referred  for  information,  so  apparently  he  is  also  in  charge  of  certain 
aspects  of  planning!29 

In  short,  in  most  Massachusetts  mature-industry  communities,  the  responsibility  for 
critical  aspects  of  planning  falls  to  officials  who  are  not  trained  in  planning.  They  are 
dedicated,  hardworking,  and  community-minded,  but  lack  the  expertise  required  to 
guide  the  future  form  of  community  development. 

In  light  of  the  unquestionable  need  to  do  something  about  the  local  economic  situa- 
tion, private-sector  leaders  are  in  many  cases  trying  to  fill  the  void.  However,  the 
members  of  a  local  chamber  of  commerce  are  no  more  likely  to  have  had  occasion  to 
master  the  tools  of  industrial  development  than  is  the  harassed,  overworked  official. 
There  is  an  emerging  potential  for  public/private  collaborative  economic-development 
efforts,  and  local  officials  and  business  leaders  will  be  the  key  players  in  bringing 
about  the  implementation  of  long-range  plans.  But  there  is  a  crying  need  for  professional 
planning  services  to  crystallize  objectives,  lay  out  options  for  action,  and  help  map  out 
specific  implementation  steps.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  questions  that  professional 
planners  must  help  communities  address  is  whether  local  economic  development  is  to 
include  ^industrialization.30  In  a  town  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  force  is  trained  for 
industrial  production  but  the  mills  have  closed  down,  the  attitude  toward  industry  is 
often  categorized  as  a  love/hate  relationship. 

2.  Mature -industry  communities  must  heed  the  admonition  to  "know  thyself."  Local 
communities  are  seriously  hampered  by  inadequate  information  about  their  town's  re- 
sources, problems,  and  prospects.  Lack  of  data  is  not  the  problem:  local  decision  makers 
are  engulfed  in  torrents  of  aggregated  data  and  analyses  of  macro  trends.  Undigestible 
piles  of  generalized  information  and  printed  materials  are  available  from  uncounted 
agencies  and  programs.31  Absent  is  information  that  is  specific  to  the  community  as 
well  as  the  analysis  of  what  the  available  data  imply  for  short-  and  long-term  planning.32 

Thanks  to  the  U.S.  Census,  town  census,  and  street  listings,  demographic  data  are 
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available;  what  is  missing  is  the  interpretation  of  these  data.  However,  hard  data  on 
existing  firms  and  the  current  and  future  work  force  are  another  matter.  For  example, 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Employment  Security  (DED)  have  severe  limitations. 
They  do  not  reflect  self-employed  people  or  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  benefits, 
have  given  up  searching  for  a  job,  and  have  dropped  out  of  the  full-time  employment 
market.  Moreover,  for  many  small  communities,  disaggregated  DES  data  are  not 
released,  because  the  number  of  firms  reflected  is  so  small  that  to  disaggregate  the 
data  is  to  violate  confidentiality.  Local  sources  of  information,  both  formal  and 
informal,  often  do  not  even  know  the  identity  of  firms  that  may  offer  potential  for  the 
future,  that  is,  the  young  enterprises  located  in  garages,  basements,  and  back  sections 
of  buildings  which  are  likely  to  be  in  violation  of  both  building  codes  and  zoning  regu- 
lations. Finally,  crucial  information  is  also  lacking  with  respect  to  better-known,  estab- 
lished firms;  despite  all  the  theoretical  and  policy  debates,  there  still  is  no  practical 
early-warning  system  to  alert  local  and  state  officials  to  upcoming  cutbacks,  closures, 
or  departures  of  the  mature  firms  that  are  the  backbone  of  the  local  economy.33 

What  about  the  members  of  the  local  work  force?  What  are  their  skills  and  attitudes? 
Do  they  have  the  willingness  to  train,  and  other  attributes  upon  which  reindustrializa- 
tion  strategies  can  be  based?  We  know  that  they  are  loyal  to  and  rooted  in  the  com- 
munity. Individuals  who  would  leave  in  search  of  greener  pastures  already  have.34  The 
most  troublesome  questions  and  difficult  issues  confronting  reindustrialization  planners 
are  those  which  pertain  to  the  wrenching  present  and  uncertain  future  faced  by  today's 
industrial  work  force,  which  may  in  fact  be  yesterday's  industrial  work  force.  The 
decline  of  the  worker's  union,  the  recognition  that  the  worker's  skills  are  no  longer 
required,  the  fact  that  many  of  these  once-proud  individuals  are  now  dependent  on 
government,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  entrepreneurship  are  factors  that 
can  indeed  lead  to  extensive  stress.35  There  are  no  pat  answers,  but  certainly  generating 
as  much  "hard  data"  as  possible  about  a  community's  work  force  and  then  correlating 
those  data  with  more  subjective  considerations,  such  as  perceptions  of  the  future  and 
commitment  to  the  community,  will  be  an  important  first  step  toward  documenting  the 
current  and  future  human  resources  that  will  infuse  life  into  a  reindustrialization 
program. 

Most  industrial  communities  either  have  or  have  access  to  general  information  re- 
garding their  physical  resources  and  facilities.  For  example,  with  a  little  time  and 
effort,  one  can  assemble  a  listing  of  available  industrial  buildings  and  developable  land; 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Regional  Planning  Commissions  have  at  least  some 
base  data  on  soils,  water,  and  agricultural  land;  and  the  extent  of  sewer  and  water 
services  is  known,  although  not  necessarily  mapped.  The  crucial  missing  links  lie  in 
the  interpretation  of  that  information  and  what  it  implies  for  reindustrialization.  The 
state  of  local  infrastructure  planning  is  a  good  case  in  point.  The  cost  of  providing 
utilities  for  future  industrial  activity  is  very  difficult  to  assess  in  a  town  where  the 
water  and  sewer  monitoring  and  maintenance  program  consists  of  fixing  the  pipe  when 
it  bursts.  When  there  are  100  miles  of  road  to  maintain  but  a  budget  for  patching  only 
5  of  those  miles  in  a  given  year,  the  DPW  does  not  maintain  and  update  a  survey  of 
road-surface  condition.36 

Local  and  regional  planning  must  also  address  the  question  of  how  reindustrialization 
relates  to  the  natural  resource  base.  Traditionally,  the  state's  mature-industry  towns 
accepted  the  tenants  of  their  mills  with  little  regard  for  the  companies'  impact  on  the 
environment.  This  is  no  longer  possible.  Federal  and  state  regulations  and  controls 
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concerning  wetlands,  flood  areas,  waste  treatment,  water  sources,  and  particulates 
placed  in  the  atmosphere,  to  name  a  few  areas  of  concern,  now  help  to  ensure  that  the 
environmental  quality  of  such  historical  mill  rivers  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  Hoosic, 
Assabet,  and  Merrimack  is  being  restored.  As  well,  the  physical  image  of  the  state's 
towns  is  critically  important.  Massachusetts  farms,  town  commons,  and  mill  complexes 
nestled  in  valleys  are  all  quality-of-life  resources  that  have  kept  oldtimers  in  the  state 
and  have  enticed  newcomers  to  reside  here.  The  loss  of  these  resources  as  the  price  for 
job  generation  will  hurt  all  Massachusetts  residents  in  the  long  term.  In  brief,  reindus- 
trialization  cannot  take  place  at  the  expense  of  natural  resources.  The  two  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive,  but  reindustrialization  planners  must  generate  the  necessary 
specific  local  data;  must  bring  to  bear  the  most  effective  planning  tools;  and  then  must 
convince  the  local  population  that  reindustrialization  will  not  destroy  natural  resources, 
that  it  will  augment,  not  detract  from,  their  quality  of  life. 

Industrial  communities  must  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  local  capacity  to  finance  reindus- 
trialization. We  see  strong  indications  that  both  public-  and  private-sector  ability  to 
underwrite  capitalization  may  be  greater  than  perceived.  Across  Massachusetts,  the 
bonding  capacity  of  local  towns  far  exceeds  their  bonded  indebtedness,  and  many  towns 
have  not  even  bothered  to  obtain  a  bond  rating.37  Of  course,  the  taxpayers'  revolt  is  one 
significant  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  small  towns  are 
closed  out  of  the  bond  market  because  they  lack  the  technical  expertise  necessary  to 
process  a  bond.  For  example,  a  town  in  western  Massachusetts  was  considering  a 
$500,000  bond  but  was  concerned  about  the  associated  legal  and  other  fees  it  would 
have  to  pay.  These  costs  would  have  amounted  to  $10,000,  a  relatively  minor  sum  but 
one  that  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  pass  at  the  town  meeting  in  light  of  current 
budgetary  constraints.  There  are  also  untapped  private  local  sources  of  industrial 
financing.  Frequently,  local  banks  have  a  poor  reputation  in  regard  to  making  loans  to 
new  businesses;  but  close  questioning  often  reveals  that  this  perception  has  resulted  in 
the  entrepreneur's  not  preparing  a  strong  loan  application  or  even  in  his  or  her  not 
going  to  the  bank  at  all.  The  actual  and  potential  roles  of  local  private  capital  must  be 
examined  further,  but  the  expertise  and  support  of  the  heads  of  local  lending  institu- 
tions must  definitely  be  tapped  during  the  formative  stages  of  reindustrialization  plan- 
ning.38 

Clearly,  planning  for  reindustrialization  requires  gathering  and  analyzing  data  that 
pertain  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  categories  as  land,  labor,  location,  capital, 
services,  and  physical  resources.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  overarching  need  for  a 
reassertion,  or  perhaps  redefinition,  of  the  community's  character.  What  are  the  inherent 
and  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  community  which  will  be  the  essential  compo- 
nents of  its  future?  For  many  former  mill  towns,  the  issue  of  community  character 
raises  such  very  real  questions  as,  Do  we  want  to  retain  a  viable  local  industrial  and 
commercial  base,  or  do  we  want  to  become  a  bedroom  community?  Towns  located 
farther  from  metropolitan  centers  must  ask,  Do  we  want  to  pin  our  hopes  upon  becom- 
ing a  tourist  destination  and  center  for  factory  outlets? 

3.   There  is  a  need  for  balanced  growth.  A  number  of  regional  trends  are  altering  the 
physical  setting  and  social  fabric  of  New  England  industrial  communities.  Commuting 
patterns,  improved  transportation  networks,  the  rise  of  the  service  sector,  and  the  ex- 
ploding demand  for  housing  are  all  enveloping  former  freestanding  mill  towns.  The 
same  local  citizen  officials  described  earlier  are  confronted  by  such  growth  manage- 
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ment  issues  as  retention  of  farmland,  conservation  of  open  space,  provision  of  afford- 
able housing,  pollution  cleanup,  and  the  job  of  relieving  the  strain  on  public  utilities 
and  services.  Reindustrialization  planning  must  take  place  within  this  overall  context  of 
growth  management  and  must  itself  work  to  maintain  a  balance  within  the  industrial 
sector. 

A  spectrum  of  industrial  buildings  and  developable  land  must  be  maintained.  This 
can  be  difficult  when  market  forces  are  pressing  to  convert  old  mills  into  boutiques 
and  condominiums.39  "Banking"  an  old  mill  complex  can  be  expensive;  the  heating  bill 
required  to  prevent  deterioration  can  be  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  one 
winter.  Many  New  England  communities  have  a  limited  number  of  land  parcels  that 
have  good  access  and  are  sizable,  relatively  flat,  well  drained,  and  served  by  sewer  and 
water;  it  is  a  struggle  to  stave  off  commercial  or  residential  development  and  to  wait 
for  suitable  industrial  development.  This  is  a  prime  example  of  how  successful  reindus- 
trialization will  depend  upon  the  forging  of  a  consensus  that  industry  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  community's  character— one  that  the  voting  public  wants  to  foster— 
and  that  reindustrialization  is  a  crucial  element  in  the  future  for  which  the  community 
is  striving.  Conserving  the  region's  industrial  stock  will  be  difficult  and  expensive,  but 
also  vital  to  a  reindustrialization  effort.  Mature  firms,  stabilizing  firms,  growing  firms, 
and  firms  aborning;  research  and  development,  production,  management,  and  ware- 
housing—all are  essential  to  a  vibrant  industrial  economy,  and  each  has  different 
facilities  requirements.40 

A  multifaceted  approach  is  also  required  with  respect  to  human  resources.  Retraining 
and  job-creation  programs  must  assist  the  displaced  older  worker  at  the  same  time  that 
opportunities  are  created  for  the  community's  young  people.  The  out-migration  of  the 
younger  generation  is  one  of  the  most  debilitating  aspects  of  a  depressed  local  economy. 
An  influx  of  innovation  from  outside  the  community  must  be  welcomed,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  efforts  of  local  entrepreneurs  are  identified  and  fostered,  and  that  the 
existing  work  force  is  a  beneficiary  of  new  employment  opportunities.  Although  in 
practice  it  may  be  difficult  to  achieve,  in  theory  one  can  assert  that  the  range  of  new 
jobs  must  include  those  which  call  upon  established  skills  and  those  which  provide 
skills  for  new  growth  sectors;  jobs  that  pay  well  and  jobs  that  provide  entry-level 
access;  jobs  that  build  for  the  future  and  jobs  that  at  least  hold  body  and  soul  together 
through  the  stressful  present.  No  easy  task!41 

4.  Reindustrialization  must  start  by  building  upon  resources  the  community  already 
has.  Although  the  wistful  hope  still  lingers  that  a  large  (but  of  course  nonpolluting) 
firm  will  move  into  town  and  initiate  a  new  era,  most  local  leaders  have  come  to 
understand  the  futility  of  wasting  limited  resources  on  the  vain,  zero-sum  game  of 
smokestack  chasing.42  Industrial  raiding  parties  in  which  chamber  of  commerce  com- 
mandos march  off  to  Tokyo  intending  to  capture  a  new  Nikon  or  Sony  factory  rarely 
succeed.  Nor  does  it  pay  to  go  to  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  or  Texas  in  an  attempt  to 
woo  back  old  plants.  In  fact,  as  early  as  the  1970s,  researchers  recognized  that  spinoffs 
and  in-place  expansion  resulted  in  a  far  greater  increase  in  jobs  than  did  "cross-state" 
or  "into-state"  expansions.43  In  addition,  there  is  growing  awareness  that  some  kinds  of 
development  create  more  problems  than  they  solve.  Our  research  and  professional  proj- 
ects validate  the  belief  that  strengthening  and  fostering  growth  among  existing  local 
firms  not  only  offers  a  significant  likelihood  of  benefit,  but  also  is  likely  to  result  in 
the  expansion  of  industrial  activities  that  are  compatible  with  the  character  and  resources 
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of  the  host  community.  A  first  step  is  to  seek  out  the  owners  and  chief  executive 
officers  (CEOs)  of  local  firms  and  work  with  them  to  identify  and  alleviate  problems 
that  dampen  their  prospects  for  prosperity.  Related  analysis  can  disclose  opportunities 
for  the  local  community  to  meet  supply  and  service  needs  that  are  currently  filled 
from  outside. 

A  second  step  is  to  identify  and  interview  local  entrepreneurs  and  potential  entrepre- 
neurs who  would  like  to  start  new  companies.  Our  research  shows  that  people  who  go 
into  business  for  themselves  set  up  shop  close  to  home.44  Thus,  identifying  and  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  business  start-ups  will  bear  fruit  locally. 

Once  the  local  owners  and  would-be  owners  of  businesses  have  reported  their  experi- 
ences and  needs,  the  community  must  then  mobilize  its  support  system  for  economic 
development.  Projects  like  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Development  for 
the  Northern  Berkshires  underscore  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  dismal  a  community's 
prospects  may  appear,  there  are  resources  to  call  upon.  Educational  and  training 
support  can  come  from  public  and  private  educational  institutions:  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  higher  education,  technical  training,  and  adult  education  can 
separately  and  together  provide  basic  educational  skills,  preparation  for  the  world  of 
work,  retraining,  specialization,  and  technical  skills.  Educational  institutions  are  also 
major  employers  and  purchasers,  and  educators  can  lead  the  way  toward  correcting 
negative,  self-defeating  attitudes.  The  local  banking  community  can  play  a  major  role  in 
teaching  local  business  people  how  to  access  traditional  loan  sources;  in  constituting 
innovative  forms  of  financing,  such  as  loan  and  venture  capital  pools;  and  in  tapping 
into  the  numerous  state  programs  for  financing  reindustrialization.  The  human-services 
system  and  municipal  policies  and  procedures  can  be  streamlined  and  made  more 
responsive.  "One-stop  shopping"  is  a  useful  objective,  whether  for  a  laid-off  worker 
searching  for  unemployment-related  benefits  and  retraining  programs  or  for  the 
potential  owner  of  a  new  business  who  is  looking  for  land,  capital,  zoning  information, 
and  building  permits.  Once  local  strengths  have  been  spotted,  one  can  work  to  build  on 
them.  Once  impediments  to  growth  have  been  identified,  one  can  work  to  remove 
them. 

In  towns  that  have  bottomed  out  and  are  on  their  way  back  up,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  foster  local  strengths  and  alleviate  local  obstacles  to  growth.  In  towns  that  are  still 
declining,  however,  this  strategy  will  not  suffice.  Industrial  activity,  especially  new 
industrial  activity,  results  when  individual  people  become  entrepreneurs  and  assume 
the  risks  involved  in  investing  in  or  starting  a  new  business,  or  moving,  expanding,  or 
otherwise  altering  an  existing  business.  Communities  that  are  "on  the  ropes"  are 
shrouded  in  a  self-defeating  and  deadening  malaise.  In  these  communities,  reindustrial- 
ization efforts  will  have  to  reach  individuals  and  motivate  them  to  take  the  risks,  both 
personal  and  financial,  involved  in  change.  The  prospects  of  the  community  must  be 
promoted  to  local  citizens  in  order  to  spark  the  personal  risk  taking  and  collaborative 
efforts  essential  to  reindustrialization.  Slogans  like  "Ware:  The  Town  That  Can't  Be 
Licked"  and  projects  like  the  Heritage  Parks  in  Lynn,  Gardner,  Holyoke,  and  North 
Adams  are  examples  of  internal  promotion.  To  be  effective,  such  promotion  must  grow 
out  of  a  clearly  articulated  consensus  of  a  community's  character  and  special  attributes. 
The  promotion  effort  must  also  be  tied  to  a  support  system  that  fans  promising  sparks 
of  new  activity  into  life. 

5.  Successful  local  promotion  and  mobilization  can  be  followed  with  successful 
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marketing  to  the  outside.  A  locally  generated  resurgence  of  industrial  activity  will  be 
the  most  effective  marketing  tool.  The  same  mobilization  of  support  systems  which 
fosters  the  birth  and  growth  of  local  firms  will  attract  firms  from  outside  the  commu- 
nity. In  fact,  without  this  support  system  in  place,  external  marketing  tends  to  be  futile, 
owing  to  ineffective  or  nonexistent  follow-up  of  marketing  leads. 

Marketing  theory  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  "positioning,"  that  is,  on  the 
forceful  assertion  of  a  special  niche.45  A  ringing,  reality-based  statement  of  an  indus- 
trial community's  essential  character  and  special  attributes  stakes  out  its  market  posi- 
tion. An  articulate  definition  of  the  support  systems  and  the  quality  of  life  offered  by 
the  community  will  attract  the  desired  decision  maker,  whether  he  or  she  is  a  single 
entrepreneur  or  sits  on  an  expanding  firm's  board  of  directors. 

6.   Once  the  ^industrialization  plan  has  been  formulated,  state  and  federal  sources 
of  assistance  can  be  tapped.  When  assistance  is  sought  before  a  solid  strategy  has  been 
formulated,  the  result  is  grantsmanship,  not  planning.  In  practice,  a  small  town's  attempt 
to  dip  into  the  alphabet  soup  of  state  programs  by  shaping  its  request  in  terms  of  what 
it  understands  the  selection  criteria  to  be  produces  a  hastily  conceived,  noncompetitive 
proposal  that  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Even  a  "simple"  application  consumes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volunteer  and  staff  time  that  is  in  such  short  supply.  Grant 
hunting,  at  best,  tends  to  result  in  sporadic,  uncoordinated  expenditures  of  funds  and 
effort.  At  the  local  level,  there  is  also  a  suspicion  — not  altogether  unfounded— that 
once  a  state  grant  has  been  awarded,  a  community's  problems  are  just  beginning,  owing 
to  the  administrative  requirements  of  the  grant.  The  outcome  may  be  that  communities, 
especially  in  small  towns,  just  stop  applying  for  grants.  In  some  cases,  industrial- 
financing  monies  earmarked  for  small  towns  have  not  been  spent  because  so  few  com- 
munities applied  for  them! 

State  and  federal  assistance  certainly  can  supply  a  vital  infusion  of  support  at  key 
points  in  the  reindustrialization  process.  However,  requests  for  assistance  are  increas- 
ingly being  evaluated  by  the  administering  agency  according  to  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posed project  supports  a  coherent  overall  plan.  From  the  local  point  of  view,  a  clear 
plan  of  action  is  necessary  for  shaping  outside  programs  to  fit  local  needs  and  for 
making  competition  for  government  money  worth  the  effort. 


Summary 

From  a  bottom-up  perspective,  there  is  obvious  cause  for  concern  regarding  the  future 
of  mature  industries  in  Massachusetts.  They  will  continue  to  decline,  and  many  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  housed  will  suffer.  Perhaps  most  important,  there  is  little  that 
the  mature-industry  town,  by  itself,  can  do  to  help  slow  the  decline.  State  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  assist  in  several  ways  with  future  industrial  development. 

First,  it  can  help  communities  maintain  and  enhance  their  infrastructure  systems. 
The  problems  that  currently  exist  are  well  beyond  the  abilities  of  most  mature-industry 
communities  to  resolve.  Given  the  collapse  and/or  cutback  of  most  federal  infrastructure 
grants,  expansion  has  slowed  to  a  virtual  halt.  If  the  state  is  to  help  revive  these  com- 
munities, the  basic  assets  needed  to  attract  new  industry  must  be  in  place.  At  present, 
they  are  not,  and  they  are  increasingly  less  likely  to  be  unless  state  aid  is  provided.  In 
short,  an  infrastructure  bank  is  critical.46 

Second,  there  is  a  need  for  speculative  investments  in  mature-industry  communities. 
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For  example,  firms  that  are  thinking  of  locating  in  North  Adams  view  the  lack  of  a 
limited  access  north-south  highway  as  a  major  liability.  And  yet  state  policy  dictates 
that  existing,  not  potential,  transportation  demand  determines  whether  highway  im- 
provements are  made.  Thus,  there  is  a  catch  22:  North  Adams  needs  an  improved 
highway  if  it  is  to  attract  industry,  but  state  policy  dictates  the  city  must  attract  industry 
before  a  highway  is  built.  Providing  funds  in  anticipation  of  growth  could  benefit  these 
communities. 

Another  example  centers  upon  mothballing.  Historically,  this  term  applied  to  the 
process  used  by  the  navy  to  preserve  its  ships  during  long  periods  of  inactivity.  In  this 
case,  it  applies  to  the  protection  of  old  buildings.  Too  often,  a  mill  owner,  once  a  major 
tenant  leaves,  will  cut  back  on  heat,  sprinkler  operations,  maintenance,  and  insurance. 
As  a  result,  within  a  short  time  these  facilities  begin  to  decay,  often  to  the  point  where 
they  are  unusable.  Clearly,  the  preservation  of  these  structures  is  in  the  state's  best 
interest.  A  policy  of  financial  assistance  to  the  owners  of  large  vacant  structures  for  the 
purposes  of  maintenance  would  enable  these  structures  to  be  better  used  at  a  later 
time.  In  short,  such  a  policy  would  buy  time  for  the  communities  while  ensuring  that 
one  of  their  major  economic  assets  had  at  least  the  potential  to  recover. 

Third,  a  stronger  relationship  is  needed  between  the  state  and  growth  firms  with  re- 
spect to  the  training  needs  of  technical  workers.  It  is  ironic,  as  Lester  Thurow  has  noted, 
that  "alone  among  industrialized  nations  the  United  States  does  not  have  a  system  of 
skill  training  for  the  non-college  bound."47  What  is  meaningful  training?  Simply 
stated,  it  is  the  provision  of  skill  development  for  the  non-college -bound  young  worker 
and  of  retraining  for  the  displaced  worker  to  meet  the  needs  of  growth  industries.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  made  definite  progress  in  meeting  this  need.  However,  to  date,  the  ef- 
forts have  been  reactive  (usually  due  to  plant  closings)  or  too  small  to  have  a  major 
impact. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  for  pinpointed  regional  strategies.  Massachusetts  is  a  very 
small  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  several  distinct  economic  regions.  For  example, 
the  economic  problems  of  the  northern  Berkshire s,  the  Northern  Tier,  and  the  Black- 
stone  region  are  considerably  different  from  those  of  Greater  Boston  and  Cape  Cod. 
Until  there  are  specially  articulated  programs  to  assist  in  the  reindustrialization  of 
these  unique  areas,  little  change  will  result.  (A  note  of  caution  is  in  order  here:  one 
should  not  use  an  apparently  low  unemployment  rate  as  a  figure  of  relative  prosperity. 
Workers  in  these  regions  are  finding  jobs  by  commuting  to  growth  areas.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  these  once-prosperous  regions  are  still  shedding  jobs.)  These 
programs  should  emphasize  special  financial  incentives  for  land  assemblage  and  build- 
ing preservation  and  for  companies  desiring  to  locate  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  the  aforementioned  speculative  approaches  and  retraining  programs. 

Fifth,  increased  state  assistance  is  needed  to  mate  mature  industries  with  high  tech- 
nology. The  aforementioned  proposals  designed  to  assist  the  furniture  industry  in 
Gardner  and  the  plastics  industry  in  Leominster  could  be  applied,  for  example,  to  our 
paper  makers  and  tool  and  die  manufacturers.  These  efforts  should  not  be  viewed  as 
"retrograde  operations."  Rather,  the  perspective  should  be  that  we  have  skilled  and 
creative  workers  who,  through  the  application  of  high  technology,  could  become 
gainfully  employed  in  firms  that  could  compete  in  a  world  market. 

Finally,  the  state  must  recognize  that  change  is  inevitable  and  that  its  industrial  base 
will  constantly  shift.  Our  grandparents  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  there  would  always 
be  jobs  in  shipbuilding,  shoe  making,  textiles,  and  paper  manufacturing.  Our  parents 
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grew  up  thinking  that  our  electronics  and  plastics  firms  would  provide  a  lifetime 
employment  base.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  looking  for  long-term  security  in 
high-technology  firms.  The  fact  is  that  we  constantly  shed  jobs,  and,  if  anything,  the 
pace  of  change  will  increase.  What  this  points  to  is  the  need  to  recognize  that  company 
closings,  job  flight,  and  job  displacement  will  be  occurrences  that  are  part  of  a  world 
market  system.  Propping  up  a  machine  shop  with  a  typical  $11.00  per  hour  worker  who 
competes  with  a  Pacific  Rim  worker  earning  $1.00  per  hour  makes  no  sense.  We  need 
to  strip  away  our  perception  of  permanence  with  respect  to  our  large  industries.  They 
will  leave,  not  out  of  spite,  but  because  of  economic  forces.  And  they  should.  We  can 
already  note,  for  example,  that  computer-related  high-technology  employment  is  no 
longer  growing  in  the  state,  and,  further,  that  companies  located  in  Massachusetts  are 
employing  fewer  and  fewer  manufacturing  workers.48  At  the  same  time,  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  increasing  growth  and  development  of  new  biotechnology  firms.  In  fact, 
greater  Boston  has,  in  less  than  a  decade,  become  a  world  center  for  biotechnology 
work.49  The  shedding  of  old  firms,  combined  with  the  instability  of  maturing  firms  and 
the  birthing  of  new  companies,  is  a  recipe  for  turmoil  and  anguish.  And  yet  it  will 
remain  part  of  our  economic  diet  for  years  to  come.  The  shedding  of  industry  points  to 
the  need  to  constantly  reinforce  innovation  and  creativity  at  our  universities,  technical 
schools,  laboratories,  and  centers  for  research  and  development.  It  also  means  that  we 
need  to  accept  shedding  as  a  way  of  life.  We  cannot  bring  back  the  past,  but  we  can 
prepare  for  the  future. 

The  implementation  of  all  these  recommendations  will  help  to  create  a  climate  that 
is  supportive  of  reindustrialization.  The  process  is  painful,  and  it  will  often  take  a  long 
time  to  see  results.  In  fact,  in  one  of  our  communities,  it  has  taken  five  years  before 
positive  change  has  begun  to  occur.  There  are  few  examples  of  win-win  in  these  com- 
munities. It  is  usually  the  older  workers  who  are  hurt  the  most.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  have  little  choice.  Either  we  plan  or  we  are  planned  upon. 

Where  will  this  end?  We  don't  know.  We  do  know  that  high-tech  growth  has  leveled 
off;  that  some  companies  are  no  longer  growing  in  the  region;  and  that  recent  months 
have  seen  major  declines  in  profits  and  resulting  layoffs  among  last  year's  stars.  We 
also  know  that  once  an  industry  becomes  labor  intensive,  as  high  technology  appears 
to  be,  it  will  no  longer  expand  in  New  England  and  may  even  relocate  to  the  Pacific 
Rim.  Tomorrow  we  may  have  a  whole  host  of  new  communities  that  need  the  same 
attention  that  the  mature-industry  towns  need  now.  Of  course,  there  are  robotics, 
genetics,  and  fiber  optics  .  .  . 
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Appendix  A 
Communities  Examined 

The  following  chart  summarizes  our  research  and  planning  work  in  forty  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  that  once  had,  and  may  still  have,  a  mature  industrial  base.  While  our  research  did 
not  always  focus  solely  on  industrial  activities,  we  did  examine  the  state  of  the  industrial  base  in 
each  community  and  the  problems  and  prospects  with  regard  to  same.  The  descriptions  in  the 
Industrial  Status  column  are  explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  article.  The  comments  at  the  end 
of  each  entry  are  an  attempt  to  succinctly  point  out  a  critical  factor  influencing  the  current 
condition  of  industry  in  each  community. 

The  contracts  for  our  work  were  undertaken  by  LandUse,  Inc.,  and  Mullin  Associates  and  for 
the  most  part  were  locally  funded.  We  also  received  some  state  contracts,  particularly  for  our 
work  in  the  northern  Berkshires  and  as  part  of  a  statewide  infrastructure  study.  The  grants  were 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Center  for  Economic  Development  and  Center  for 
the  Environment  and  by  the  Healey  Foundation. 

Massachusetts  Communities  Analyzed 

Community         How  Researched  Industrial  Status  Comment 


1.  Adams 

2.  Athol 

3.  Auburn 

4.  Barre 

5.  Chicopee 

6.  Clinton 

7.  Colrain 


Incubator  Industry         Declining 
Contract 


Studio  Projects  — 
Regional  Planning 
Program 

Master  Ian 
Contract 

Cox  Grant 


Declining 


Recovered 


Declining 
Recovering 
Leominster  Contract     Declining 


Incubator  Industry 
Contract 


Healey  Grant 


8.     Easthampton      Master  Plan 
Contract 


9.     Erving 


10.     Fitchburg 


11.     Franklin 


12.     Gardner 


Franklin  County 
Planning  Grant 

Zoning  Contract 


Indeterminate 
Declining 
Stable 
Declining 


Leominster  Contract     Recovered 


Master  Plan 
Contract 


Recovering 


13.     Gleasondale        Infrastructure  Grant,     Stable 
Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 


Old  industries  are  leaving,  and  few 
industries  are  relocating  here. 
Adams's  location  is  distant  from 
interstate  routes. 

Athol  has  been  devastated  by  the 
collapse  of  the  machine-trades 
business. 

Despite  recovery,  industrial  uses 
are  now  tending  toward 
warehousing  and  distribution. 

This  beautiful  town  has  thousands 
of  square  feet  of  vacant  mill  space. 

Cabot  Mills  are  at  capacity;  the 
Uniroyal  complex  is  vacant. 

Clinton  is  in  transition.  Some  new 
industries  are  located  here,  but  the 
town  is  still  in  decline. 

Kendall  Mills  are  beyond  recovery 
for  industrial  uses. 

EastCo  Corporation  recently 
closed;  tool  making  is  in  decline. 

Erving  Paper  is  still  investing  in  the 
community. 

Fitchburg's  industrial  base  is 
changing.  Traditional  firms  are 
leaving;  there  has  been  some 
replacement.  The  city  has  an 
excellent  promotion  program. 

Franklin  is  now  a  high-tech  center, 
owing  primarily  to  location,  land, 
and  promotion.  The  services  sector 
is  increasing,  however. 

Gardner's  new  industrial  park  is 
almost  full,  and  its  chair  industry  is 
due  to  be  revitalized. 

Gleasondale  is  a  home  for  small 
industries. 
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Community         How  Researched 


Industrial  Status 


Comment 


14.     Greenfield  Machine  Trades  Declining 

Incubator  Contract 


15.  Hartwick 

16.  Holyoke 

17.  Hudson 

18.  Lawrence 

19.  Leominster 

20.  Lowell 

21.  Ludlow 

22.  Marlboro 

23.  Maynard 

24.  Milford 

25.  Millers  Falls 

26.  Monroe 

27.  Monson 

28.  North  Adams 


Healey  Grant 


Declining 


Industrial  Revital-  Recovering/ 

ization  Contract  Stable 


Leominster  Contract     Recovered 


Grant  for  a 
Studio  Project 


Recovering 


Plastics  Incubator  Recovering 

Contract 


National  Park 
Service  Grant 

Master  Plan 
Contract 


Recovered 


Declining 


Leominster  Contract     Recovered 


Infrastructure  Study      Recovered 
Grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 

Leominster  Contract     Recovered 


Academic  Research       Declining 


Community 
Development 
Corporation  Grant 

Studio  Project- 
Regional  Planning 
Program 

Contract  from  the 
Governor's 
Commission  on  the 
Northern  Berkshires 


Indeterminate 

Declining 

Declining 


The  town  is  healthy,  but  its 
industrial  base  is  in  decline,  owing 
to  the  collapse  of  the  machine 
trades. 

Hartwick's  old  mills  are  heavily 
underutilized  and/or  vacant. 

Holyoke  has  some  new  industry, 
although  its  old  industries  are  in 
decline.  There  is  pressure  to 
convert  its  mills  to  commercial/ 
residential  use. 

Because  of  its  location  and  strong 
promotional  activities,  Hudson  is 
booming. 

Its  strong  labor  force,  strong 
industrial  orientation,  and  great 
location  make  Lawrence  a  prime 
site  for  further  activity. 

Leominster's  plastics  industry 
remains  relatively  healthy. 

Lowell's  recovery  has  been  fueled 
by  its  infrastructure,  labor,  land, 
and  promotion,  and  by  Wang  Labs. 

Ludlow  Mills  are  largely  vacant  or 
used  for  storage,  and  are  managed 
by  an  absentee  landlord. 

Marlboro's  recovery  has  been 
stimulated  largely  by  its  proximity 
to  Route  495.  A  major  shift  toward 
the  service  sector  is  in  process. 

Maynard  is  the  home  of  the  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 


Milford's  recovery  has  been  fueled 
largely  by  its  excellent  location  and 
infrastructure.  A  major  shift  is 
taking  place  toward  the  service 
sector. 

The  collapse  of  its  tool  and  die 
industry,  with  only  minor  replace- 
ment, has  caused  the  town's 
decline. 

The  major  industrial  building  in 
Monroe  is  beyond  salvage. 

Monson's  decline  is  due  largely  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Church  Seat 
Company. 

The  pullout  of  the  Sprague 
Corporation  was  devastating. 
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Community         How  Researched 


Industrial  Status 


Comment 


29.     Northampton      Incubator  Industry         Stable 
Contract 


30.  Orange  Studio  Project—  Declining 

Regional  Planning 
Program 

31.  Southbridge       Academic  Research      Declining 


32.     Templeton 


38. 


Zoning  Contract 


33.  Three  Rivers       Healey  Grant 

34.  Turners  Falls       Healey  Grant 


35.     Uxbridge 


36.     Waltham 


37. 


Springfield 


39.     Westfield 


40.     Whitinsville 


Private  Contract 


Infrastructure  Grant, 
Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts 

Master  Plan 
Contract 


Housing  Survey 
Contract 


Stable 

Stable 
Declining 

Declining 

Recovered 

Declining 

Declining 


Incubator  Industry        Stable/ 
Grant  (U.Mass.  Declining 

Center  for  Economic 
Development) 

Academic  Research      Recovering 


There  is  no  room  here  for  industrial 
development;  the  old  mills  have 
been  converted  to  nonindustrial 
use. 

As  Athol  goes,  so  goes  Orange. 
There  are  some  hints  of  recovery, 
however. 

Southbridge's  status  is  due  largely 
to  the  decline  of  its  optical 
industry. 

The  old  industrial  base  is  still 
strong.  Templeton  is  increasingly  a 
bedroom  town. 

The  paper  mill  remains  prosperous. 

The  old  mills  are  heavily 
underutilized. 

Uxbridge's  decline  is  due  in  part  to 
poor  zoning,  but  the  greatly 
expanded  Route  146  has  infused 
great  hope. 

Waltham's  traditional  industries 
have  virtually  all  been  replaced. 

Ware  is  increasingly  a  bedroom 
community;  its  old  mills  are  only  a 
shadow  of  their  former  selves. 

West  Springfield's  industrial  uses 
are  in  decline;  the  town  is 
prosperous  but  is  being  converted 
into  a  commercial  center. 

Westfield's  machine  trades  are  in 
decline. 


Whitinsville  Works  are  now  filling 
up  with  small  industries  and  other 
uses. 
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Appendix  B 
Industrial  Survey  Questionnaire 


Record  Type  1:  Introductory  Information 


1.  Name  of  company: 

2.  Name  of  person  being  interviewed: 

3.  Rank  in  company: 

4.  Telephone  number: 

5.  Address  of  company: 

6.  Date  of  interview: 

7.  Case  ID  #: 


Record  Type  2:  History  of  Company 


1.    What  prompted  formation  of  the  company? 

a.  new  product  e. 

b.  general  business  experience  f. 

c.  pullout  of  previous  firms  g. 

d.  spinoff  h. 


2.    Where  was  the  business  started? 

a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 


buy-out 

extend  family  business 

other 

not  applicable 


d.  >  200  miles  from  town 

e.  other 

f.  not  applicable 


3.    Where  did  the  founder  live  at  the  time  of  start-up? 


a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 


d.  >  200  miles  from  town 

e.  not  applicable 


4.   When  was  business  started? 


<  1  year  ago 
1-2  years  ago 
3-4  years  ago 
5-10  years  ago 


5.  Major  skill  of  founder: 

a.  machine  operation 

b.  experience  with  product  or  service 

c.  machine  design/redesign 

d.  marketing/sales/management 

6.  First  customers  (location): 

a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 

d.  nationwide 


e.  10-15  years  ago 

f.  >  15  years  ago 

g.  >  25  years  ago 


e.  unknown 

f.  other 

g.  not  applicable 


e.  worldwide 

f.  other 

g.  not  applicable 


7.    First  type  of  customer  and  size  (SIC  code  and  relatively  small  or  relatively  large): 


8.  First  financing: 

a.  owner 

b.  owner  and  bank 

c.  stock 

9.  First  major  product: 


d.  don't  know 

e.  other 

f.  not  applicable 
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10. 


11. 


Major  problem  when  starting: 

a.  financial 

b.  marketing  and  sales 

c.  product  development 

d.  labor 

How  many  times  has  the  company  moved? 

a.  0 

b.  1 

c.  2 


e.  transportation 

f.  none 

g.  don't  know 

h.  not  applicable 


d.  3 

e.  4+ 

f.  not  applicable 


12.    Why  did  the  company  move? 

a.  better/larger  building 

b.  better/larger  site 

c.  amenities 

d.  rent/lease  problems 


e.  bought  own  place 

f.  lower  cost 

g.  better  location 


13.    Why  is  the  company  still  in  town? 

a.  community  roots 

b.  close  to  market 

c.  close  to  supplies 

d.  labor  force 


e.  cost  of  leaving  vs.  staying 

f.  quality  of  life 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


14.    Form  of  ownership  when  started: 

a.    individual 


partnership 
family-owned 
corporation 
stock 


f.  Chapter  S 

g.  subsidiary 
h.  other 

i.  not  applicable 


15.    Form  of  ownership  now: 

a.  individual 

b.  partnership 

c.  family-owned 

d.  corporation 

e.  stock 


f.  Chapter  S 

g.  subsidiary 
h.  other 

i.  not  applicable 


Record  Type  3:  Management  and  Marketing 


Who  performs  the  following  services  (questions  1  through  8)? 


1     R&D 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


2.   Management 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 
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Accounting/Bookkeeping 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


5.      Clerical 


a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


Production 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


7.    Warehouse 

a  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


8.    Transportation 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  full-time  employee 

c.  part-time  employee 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


How  is  company  managed  (questions  9  through  13)? 


9.    Who  manages  day  to  day? 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  foreman/mid-level  management 

c.  department 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


10.    Who  makes  policy  decisions? 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  foreman/mid-level  management 

c.  department 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


1 1 .     Who  cultivates  new  business? 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  foreman/mid-level  management 

c.  department 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


12.    Who  has  new  ideas? 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  foreman/mid-level  management 

c.  department 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 


13.    Who  handles  major  problems? 

a.  self  and  family 

b.  foreman/mid-level  management 

c.  department 

d.  contract  out  in  town 


e.  corporate  level 

f.  contract  outside  town 

g.  other 

h.  not  applicable 
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14.  Do  you  have  a  formal  or  informal  chain  of  command? 

a.  formal  c.    other  (specify) 

b.  informal  d.   not  applicable 

15.  Do  you  have  a  business  plan? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

16.  If  yes,  is  the  business  plan  written? 

a.  written  c.    not  applicable 

b.  not  written 

17.  If  there  is  a  plan,  what  is  the  timeline? 

a.  <  1  year  d.    3-4  years 

b.  1  year  e.    5  years  + 

c.  2  years  f.    not  applicable 

18.  How  often  do  you  prepare  financial  statements? 

a.  monthly  d.   semiannually 

b.  quarterly  e.    other 

c.  annually 


Record  Type  4:  Employee  Information 

1.  Total  number  of  employees: 

2.  Current  number  of  full-time  employees: 

3.  Current  number  of  part-time  employees: 

4.  Current  number  of  seasonal  employees: 

5.  Change  in  number  of  full-time  employees  since  1979: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

6.  Change  in  number  of  part-time  employees  since  1979: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

7.  Change  in  number  of  seasonal  employees  since  1979: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

8.  Change  in  number  of  full-time  employees  since  spring  of  1983: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

9.  Change  in  number  of  part-time  employees  since  spring  of  1983: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

10.  Change  in  number  of  seasonal  employees  since  spring  of  1983: 

a.  net  increase  c.    no  change 

b.  net  decrease  d.   not  applicable 

11.  Average  hourly  wage  (amount  or  range): 

12.  Number  of  employees  that  live  in  town: 
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13.  Number  of  employees  that  live  outside  town: 

14.  Educational  background  of  most  employees: 

a.  high  school 

b.  technical  or  trade  school 

c.  some  college 

15.  Required  skills  of  employees: 

a.  machinist 

b.  machine  repair/redesign 

c.  plumbing 

d.  electrical 

e.  sales  and  marketing 

f.  basic  math/English 

g.  mechanical  ability 
h.  product  experience 


16.  Additional  skills: 

a.  machinist 

b.  machine  repair/redesign 

c.  plumbing 

d.  electrical 

e.  sales  and  marketing 

f.  basic  math/English 

g.  mechanical  ability 
h.  product  experience 

17.  Average  age  of  employees: 

a.  teens 

b.  twenties 

c.  thirties 


d.  college  degree 

e.  post-bachelor  degree 

f.  wide  range  of  educational  backgrounds 


i. 

management 

J- 

transportation 

k. 

welding 

I. 

good  attitude 

m 

.  carpentry 

n. 

technical  skills 

o. 

none 

P- 

other 

i. 

management 

J- 

transportation 

k. 

welding 

I. 

good  attitude 

m. 

carpentry 

n. 

technical  skills 

o. 

none 

P- 

other 

d. 

forties 

e. 

fifties  + 

f. 

wide  range  of  ages 

18.  Percentage  of  employees  that  are  male: 

19.  Percentage  of  employees  that  are  female: 

20.  Percentage  of  employees  that  are  married: 

21.  How  did  your  employees  come  to  work  for  you? 

a.  advertisement 

b.  personal  recommendation 

c.  through  high  school 


d.  word  of  mouth 

e.  unemployment  office 

f.  other  (specify) 


22.    Where  are  they  from? 


in  town 

within  50  miles  of  town 


within  50-200  miles  of  town 
other 


23.    What  is  the  most  common  reason  that  employees  give  for  leaving  your  company? 


a.  higher  pay 

b.  take  a  job  where  there  is  a  union 

c.  work  for  themselves 

d.  layoff 

e.  job  security  and  benefits 

f.  leave  area 


retire 

career  path 

conditions  of  job 

fired 

other  (specify) 

not  applicable 


24.    When  employees  leave  your  company,  where  do  they  go? 

a.  back  to  school 

b.  another  company  of  approximately  e.  leave  area 
same  size  f.  don't  know 

c.  larger  company  g.  other  (specify) 

d.  start  their  own  company  h.  not  applicable 
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25.    Looking  ahead,  what  new  skills  will  you  be  looking  for  when  you  hire  new  employees? 

a.  machinist 

b.  machine  repair/redesign 

c.  plumbing 

d.  electrical 

e.  sales  and  marketing 

f.  basic  math/English 

g.  mechanical  ability 
h.  product  experience  p. 


i.     managerial 
j.     transportation 
k.    welding 
I.     good  attitude 
m.  carpentry 
n.    technical  skills 
o.    none 
other 


Record  Type  5:  Plant  Facilities 


1 .  Interior  square  footage: 

2.  Exterior  square  footage: 

3.  Percentage  of  space  used  for  offices: 

4.  Percentage  of  space  used  for  sales: 

5.  Percentage  of  space  used  for  production: 

6.  Percentage  of  space  used  for  warehouse: 

7.  Does  the  company  own  or  rent  facilities? 

a.  own 

b.  rent 


8.    If  rent,  why  did  company  choose  to  rent? 

a.  lack  money  to  buy 

b.  keep  assets  liquid 

c.  less  expensive  than  buying 


c.  other 

d.  not  applicable 


other 

not  applicable 


9.  If  rent,  what  is  the  rent  per  square  foot  including  utilities? 

10.  If  rent,  what  is  the  rent  per  square  foot  without  utilities? 

Record  Type  6:  Relationship  to  Local  Economy  (Products/Services) 

1.  Current  products/services  (SIC  codes): 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  company's  business  is  wholesale? 

3.  What  percentage  of  the  company's  business  is  retail? 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  company's  business  is  subcontract? 

5.  Who  are  your  major  customers  (type  and  size)? 

6.  Location  of  major  customers: 


a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 


d.  nationwide 

e.  worldwide 

f.  other 


(If  haven't  mentioned  any)  Are  there  any  local  customers? 

a.  yes  c.    not  applicable 

b.  no 


8.  Who  are  the  company's  major  suppliers  (type  and  size)? 

9.  Location  of  major  suppliers: 


a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 


d.  nationwide 

e.  worldwide 

f.  other 
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10.    (If  haven't  mentioned  any)  Are  there  any  local  suppliers  other  than  for  general 
maintenance? 


a.  yes 

b.  no 


c.    not  applicable 


1 1 .  Who  are  your  major  competitors  (type,  size)? 
11a.  Foreign  competition: 

12.  Location  of  major  competitors: 

a.  in  town 

b.  within  50  miles  of  town 

c.  within  50-200  miles  of  town 


d.  nationwide 

e.  worldwide 

f.  other 


13.  Percentage  of  supplies  transported  to  you  by  road: 

14.  Percentage  of  supplies  transported  to  you  by  rail: 

15.  Percentage  of  supplies  transported  to  you  by  air: 

16.  Percentage  of  products  you  market  transported  by  road: 

17.  Percentage  of  products  you  market  transported  by  rail: 

18.  Percentage  of  products  you  market  transported  by  air: 

19.  What  is  your  competitive  advantage? 


a.  new  product 

b.  new  technique 

c.  unique  operations/services 

d.  low  price 

e.  quality/reputation 

20.    Does  the  company  have  any  patents? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


f.  sales  and  management 

g.  site  specific 

h.  other  (specify) 

i.  no  competitive  advantage 


c.    not  applicable 


21.     Does  the  company  have  any  patents  pending? 


a.  yes 

b.  no 


c.    not  applicable 


Record  Type  7:  Financial  Information 


1.    Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  capital  you've  used  has  come  from  the  following 
sources? 


a.  your  own 

b.  family 

c.  other  private 

d.  partnership 

e.  banks 


venture  capital 

city  sources  (UDAG,  CDBG,  other) 
state  sources  (IRB,  MTDC,  other) 
federal  sources  (SBA,  other) 
other  (specify) 


What  percentage  of  equipment  did  the  company  buy  new? 

What  percentage  of  equipment  did  the  company  buy  used? 

What  percentage  of  equipment  did  the  company  build  or  rebuild  itself? 

If  owned,  what  is  the  assessed  value  of  your  facilities  (property  and  building)? 

a.  less  than  $50,000  e.    $500,000  to  $1  million 

b.  $50,000  to  $100,000  f. 

c.  $100,000  to  $250,000  g. 

d.  $250,000  to  $500,000  h. 


$1  million  to  $10  million 
more  than  $10  million 
don't  know 
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Record  Type  8:  Problems  and  Assistance 


1.  Does  your  location  cause  you  any  problems? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

2.  Describe  major  problems  with  structure,  if  any: 


energy  inefficient 
inappropriate  for  activity 
needs  repairs 
comfort-safety 
amenities-image 


f.  expansion  capability 

g.  no  problem 
h.  other 

i.  not  applicable 


3.    Describe  other  problems  with  structure,  if  any: 

a.  energy  inefficient 

b.  inappropriate  for  activity 

c.  needs  repairs 

d.  comfort-safety 

e.  amenities-image 


f.  expansion  capability 

g.  no  problem 
h.  other 

i.  not  applicable 


4.    Describe  problems  with  land,  if  any: 

a.  too  small 

b.  unusable  (steep,  wet) 

c.  amenities-image 

d.  expansion  capability 


no  problem 

other 

not  applicable 


5.  Describe  problems  with  neighbors/compatibility,  if  any: 

a.  vandals-safety  d.    no  problem 

b.  neighbor  complaints  e.    other 

c.  amenities-image  f.     not  applicable 

6.  Describe  problems  with  transportation,  if  any: 

a.  major  routes  far  away  e.  no  problem 

b.  lack  public  transportation  f.  other 

c.  lack  RR-truck  service  g.  not  applicable 

d.  road-bridge  conditions 

7.  Describe  problems  with  access-egress,  if  any: 

a.  loading-dock  problem  e.  no  plowing 

b.  access  to  site  f.  no  problem 

c.  traffic  g.  other 

d.  streets  incompatible  h.  not  applicable 

8.  Describe  problems  with  zoning,  if  any: 

a.  nonconforming  use  e.  no  problem 

b.  signage  restrictions  f.  other 

c.  other  restrictions  g.  not  applicable 

d.  expansion  capability 

9.  Do  you  have  any  labor  difficulties? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


10.    If  yes,  is  the  difficulty  with: 


training 

skills 

cost 

availability 

excessive  turnover 


f.  unionization 

g.  attitude 
h.  other 

i.  not  applicable 
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11. 


Do  you  have  any  marketing  difficulties? 


yes 
no 


12.    If  yes,  is  the  difficulty  with: 

a.  general  economic  times 

b.  need  more/new  customers 

c.  need  to  enlarge  market  geographically 

d.  competition 


e.  poor  market  analysis 

f.  other 

g.  not  applicable 


13.    What  changes,  if  any,  have  you  noticed  in  your  market? 


14. 


a. 

local/regional  population  decline 

i. 

customers  out  of  busines 

b. 

increased  demand 

J. 

change  in  customers 

c. 

decreased  demand 

k. 

less  competition 

d. 

steady  market 

I. 

foreign  imports 

e. 

fluctuating  market 

m 

.  none 

f. 

increased  public  contracts 

n. 

other 

g- 

decreased  public  contracts 

o. 

not  applicable 

h. 

increased  competition 

What  are  you  doing  about  these  changes? 

a. 

diversifying  product  line 

f. 

expanding  geographically 

b. 

increasing  sales/advertising  efforts 

g- 

cutting  costs 

c. 

R&D 

h. 

nothing 

d. 

increasing  production/sales  staff 

i. 

other 

e. 

decreasing  production/sales  staff 

J- 

not  applicable 

15.  Is  the  company  profitable? 

a.  yes 

b.  marginally  profitable 

16.  Are  you  having  significant  difficulties  with: 

a.  cash  flow 

b.  collections 

c.  getting  credit 

d.  interest  rates  from  banks 

e.  insurance  rates  or  coverage 


c.    not  profitable 


f.  overhead 

g.  cost  of  supplies 
h.  none 

i.  other 


17.    Are  you  having  other  difficulties  with: 

a.  cash  flow 

b.  collections 

c.  getting  credit 

d.  interest  rates  from  banks 

e.  insurance  rates  or  coverage 


f.  overhead 

g.  cost  of  supplies 
h.  none 

i.  other 


18.    Describe  contact  with  SBA: 

a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

c.  too  much  paperwork 


d.  loan  request  too  small 

e.  too  expensive 

f.  other  problems 


19.    Describe  contact  with  Federal  Extension: 

a.  no  contact  c.    unsatisfactory 

b.  satisfactory  d.    other 
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20.  Have  you  had  contact  with  other  federal  agencies? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 

21.  Describe  contact  with  Department  of  Commerce: 

a.  no  contact  c.    unsatisfactory 

b.  satisfactory  d.    other 


22.  Describe  contact  with  Ml  FA: 

a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

23.  Describe  contact  with  MTDC: 

a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

24.  Describe  contact  with  SBDC: 

a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

25.  Have  you  had  contact  with  other  state  agencies? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


c.  unsatisfactory 

d.  other 


c.  unsatisfactory 

d.  other 


c.  unsatisfactory 

d.  other 


26.    Describe  contact  with  City  Hall/Economic  Development  Office: 


a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

27.    Describe  contact  with  Chamber  of  Commerce: 


c.  unsatisfactory 

d.  other 


a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 

c.  belong-no  benefits 

28.    Have  you  had  contact  with  other  local  agencies? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


d.  doesn't  serve  interests 

e.  too  expensive,  time-consuming 

f.  other 


29.    Describe  experience  with  job-skills  training  program: 


a.  no  contact 

b.  satisfactory 


c.    unsatisfactory 


Notes 

1.  For  a  summary  of  this  shift,  see  Mark  McLaughlin,  "The  Disappearing  Smokestack,"  New 
England  Business  (15  September  1986):  15-24.  Also  see  Lynn  E.  Browne,  "High  Technology 
Industry  in  the  World  Market  Place,"  New  England  Economic  Review  (May-June  1986): 
21-25. 

2.  See  Charles  Stein,  "State  Economy:  From  Bust  to  Boom,"  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  2  Sep- 
tember 1984,  1;  David  Warsh,  "1986  —  How  Long  Will  the  Good  Times  Last  in  Massachu- 
setts?" Boston  Sunday  Globe,  26  January  1986,  A1;  and  Charles  Kenney,  "The  Comeback 
State,"  Boston  Globe  Magazine,  10  May  1986,  14. 

3.  This  transformation  is  explained  in  John  S.  Hekman  and  John  S.  Strong,  "The  Evolution  of 
New  England  Industry,"  New  England  Economic  Review  (March-April  1981):  35-46.  Also 
see  Sarah  Kuhn,  The  Computer  Industry  of  New  England  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard/MIT 
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4.  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  has  labeled  these  areas  "targets  of  opportunity."  See  Central 
Massachusetts  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Blackstone  Valley  Industrially  Zoned  Land 
Survey  and  Analysis  (Worcester,  Mass.:  Blackstone  Valley  Regional  Economic  Development 
Committee,  1982);  and  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Mature  Industries, 
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Northeast  Journal  of  Business  and  Economics  11,  no.  1  (Winter  1984):  35-44;  idem.,  "The 
Role  of  Incubator  Industries  in  the  Retention  and  Expansion  of  Local  Firms,"  Proceedings, 
Conference  on  Community  Economic  Development,  Columbus,  Ohio,  15  October  1985;  and 
idem.,  "The  Retention  and  Expansion  of  Local  Firms:  A  Vital  Component  in  Community 
Economic  Development,"  Proceedings,  Northeast  Symposium  on  Rural  Economic 
Development,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  June  1985. 

6.  Our  recent  work  in  the  northern  Berkshires  presents  a  typical  depiction  of  this  problem. 
Upon  the  pullout  of  the  Sprague  Electric  Company,  the  city  and  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
undertook  a  campaign  to  attract  new  industry.  When  the  representatives  of  firms  planning 
relocation  came  to  the  city,  they  heard  of  labor  strife  and  quickly  looked  elsewhere.  A  care- 
ful look  at  the  labor  problems,  however,  reveals  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  problems 
centered  upon  management's  failure  to  follow  the  letter  of  contractual  agreements.  Inter- 
view with  Ray  Bourque,  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  International  Union  of  Electri- 
cal Workers,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  13  April  1985. 

7.  James  Howell,  chief  economist  of  the  Bank  of  Boston,  has  written  that  perhaps  what  is 
required  is  a  means  to  "hurry  history  along."  In  other  words,  communities  should  not 
attempt  to  resuscitate  firms  that  are  in  decline  in  the  region.  See  James  Howell,  "The  New 
England  Economic  Revitalization  and  Future  Research  Priorities,"  New  England  Journal  of 
Public  Policy  (Winter-Spring  1985):  6-8.  Also  see  Kathryn  Harrigan  and  Michael  E.  Porter, 
"End-Game  Strategies  for  Declining  Businesses,"  Harvard  Business  Review  61,  no.  4  (July- 
August  1983):  111-20;  and  Lester  Thurow,  The  Zero-Sum  Game  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1980),  77. 

8.  A  current  example  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  seen  in  the  northern  Berkshires.  In  a  survey 
of  high  school  seniors  in  the  area,  respondents  overwhelmingly  and  regretfully  noted  that 
they  would  have  to  leave  the  area  in  order  to  become  gainfully  employed.  Upon  listening  to 
the  findings  in  a  public  forum,  one  parent  responded  that  she  had  raised  her  children  from 
birth  with  the  idea  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the  area,  since  they  simply  had  no  future 
there.  See  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Governor's  Task  Force  on  the  Northern  Berkshires, 
Working  Papers,  15  April  1985. 

9.  See  Bennett  Harrison,  Rationalization,  Restructuring  and  Industrial  Re-Organization  in  Older 
Regions,  Working  Paper  #72,  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1982. 

10.  For  examples  of  worker  buy-out  options,  see  Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  Shutdown:  A 
Guide  for  Communities  Facing  Plant  Closings  (Washington,  D.C.:  Northeast-Midwest  Insti- 
tute, 1982).  Also  see  Samuel  Bowles,  David  M.  Gordon,  and  Thomas  Weiskopf,  Beyond  the 
Wasteland:  A  Democratic  Alternative  to  Economic  Decline  (New  York:  Anchor  Books,  1984). 
In  Massachusetts,  the  worker-owned  alternative  is  being  currently  explored  for  both  the 
Sprague  Millworks  in  North  Adams  and  the  General  Dynamics  Shipyard  in  Quincy. 

1 1 .  Despite  this  wage  differential,  protectionist  sentiment  appears  to  be  ever  increasing.  In 
1985  alone,  more  than  two  hundred  bills  were  filed  in  Congress  to  "protect"  U.S.  industry. 
See  "Dropping  the  Other  Shoe,"  Time  26,  no.  10  (10  September  1985):  263.  Also  see  "The 
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12.  Interview  with  Lawrence  Adams,  economic  development  coordinator,  City  of  Gardner,  2 
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13.  Jeanne  H.  Armstrong,  John  R.  Mullin,  and  John  Whiteman,  The  Revitalization  of  Leomin- 
ster's Plastics  Industry.  Forthcoming. 
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Restraint  of  Trade  Activities  Affecting  Small  Business  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1980). 

16.  Interview  with  Ann  Hakenson,  economic  development  coordinator,  City  of  Leominster,  13 
August  1986. 

17.  In  western  Massachusetts  alone,  there  are  still  large  millyards  and  state  hospital  grounds 
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Sprague  Millyard  (North  Adams),  the  Uniroyal  complex  (Chicopee),  the  Northampton  State 
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usable  space.  While  there  can  be  problems  with  the  reuse  of  this  space,  they  can  be 
overcome.  As  well,  see  Denis  E.  Walsh,  Action  Plan  for  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  (Boston: 
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The  Double 
Character  of 
Daniel  Webster 


Irving  H.  Bartlett 


Between  1815  and  1852,  when  people  in  New  England  wanted  advice  on  matters  of 
public  policy,  they  sought  out  Daniel  Webster.  His  extraordinary  reputation  rested  in 
large  measure  on  his  ability  to  play  a  conservative  role,  to  assure  his  followers  that  the 
federal  Union  was  sound  and  that  their  role  in  a  rapidly  changing  democratic  society 
was  consistent  with  their  historic  legacy.  In  1850  the  message  failed  and  Webster  fell. 


In  his  most  recent  book,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  has  written,  "The  central  con- 
servative truth  is  that  it  is  culture,  not  politics,  that  determines  the  success  of  a 
society.  The  central  liberal  truth  is  that  politics  can  change  a  culture  and  save  it  from 
itself."1  The  obvious  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  successful  politician  is  one  who  can 
avail  himself  of  both  kinds  of  truth,  or— to  reduce  Moynihan's  elegant  expression  to 
the  level  of  cliche— those  who  are  winners  in  public  life  know  when  to  be  conservative 
and  when  to  be  liberal. 

The  same  corollary  provides  a  convenient  way  to  approach  the  career  of  Daniel 
Webster.  For  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  New 
Englanders  who  wanted  advice  on  public  policy  went  to  him.  From  1815  until  his  death 
in  1852,  Webster  dominated  the  American  scene  in  Congress,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  secretary  of  state  (twice),  and  as  the  consummate  ceremonial  orator  of 
his  age. 

Daniel  Webster's  reputation  rested  less  on  his  ability  to  formulate  policy  and  make 
laws  than  on  his  ability  to  articulate  basic  values  in  the  culture.  From  our  vantage  point 
it  is  difficult  to  envisage  the  awe  that  Webster  inspired  in  New  Englanders  and  in 
hordes  of  other  Americans,  but  a  key  to  it  can  perhaps  be  found  in  the  irresistible 
tendency  of  his  admirers  to  refer  to  him  as  the  Godlike  Man.  Americans  liked  to  give 
nicknames  to  their  favorites  in  those  days.  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  Old  Hero,  Henry 
Clay  was  the  Great  Compromiser,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  Great  Nullifier,  but 
the  extravagance  of  rhetoric  applied  to  Webster  is  without  example  in  our  history  if  we 
except  Washington  and  the  Christlike  imagery  attached  to  Lincoln  after  his  death.  One 
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smiles  at  the  prospect  of  applying  the  ultimate  sobriquet  to  the  most  successful  pol- 
itician of  our  time.  President  Reagan  can  be  called  Ronnie.  No  one  ever  called  Webster 
Danny. 

Part  of  Webster's  extraordinary  reputation  in  his  own  lifetime  can  be  explained  by  the 
apparently  effortless  way  in  which  he  performed  his  multiple  roles  as  lawyer,  politi- 
cian, legislator,  diplomat,  orator,  and  writer  (he  was  read  even  more  than  he  was 
heard).  "Mr.  Webster  had  a  giant's  brain  and  a  giant's  heart,"  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries wrote,  "and  he  wanted  a  giant's  work."2  And  part  of  it  was  the  product  of  the 
mysterious  quality  called  charisma  which  we  recognize  in  some  public  figures  but  find 
so  difficult  to  explain. 

Webster's  charisma  derived  to  a  considerable  extent  from  his  personal  appearance.  A 
man  of  ordinary  height,  he  always  gave  the  appearance  of  towering  over  his  com- 
panions. What  people  noticed  most  about  him  was  the  massive  chest  (bellows  for  the 
famous  Webster  voice),  leonine  head,  and  the  heavily  browed  black  eyes  so  often 
compared  to  furnaces.  In  an  age  of  phrenology,  the  size  of  Webster's  head  caused  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  and  was  sometimes  likened  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  His 
head  was  measured,  of  course,  and  Americans  were  solemnly  informed  that  the 
Webster  dome  was  twenty-five  inches  around,  as  compared  to  twenty-three  inches  for 
both  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  At  Webster's  death,  his  brain  weighed  in  at 
more  than  sixty-three  ounces,  close  to  the  largest  brain  on  record.  Small  wonder  that 
the  Dartmouth  Archives  today  treasure  a  picture  of  one  of  Daniel  Webster's  straw  hats, 
with  a  careful  notation  of  its  inside  measurements.3 

A  trained  actor  can  play  a  charismatic  role  on  the  stage,  but  the  politician  becomes  a 
charismatic  leader  by  finding  a  clearly  defined  role  to  play  in  times  of  crisis.  By  minis- 
tering to  a  people  in  psychological  or  material  distress,  he  or  she  is  perceived  as  re- 
sponding to  a  transcendent  call,  as  possessing  more  than  human  powers.  Such  names 
as  Saint  Joan,  Ghandi,  and  Hitler  come  immediately  to  mind.  Leaders  like  this  find 
their  power  not  just  in  practical  accomplishment  but  through  the  projection  of  a  public 
image— as  martyrs,  spiritual  leaders,  crusaders,  dictators,  and  so  on.  It  was  Daniel 
Webster's  glory  and  fate  to  become  a  symbolic  leader  for  countless  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans by  playing  the  role  of  Guardian  or  Defender  of  the  political  culture.4 

More  than.  150  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  that  "Americans,  the  freest, 
most  enlightened"  people  in  the  world,  "placed  in  the  happiest  circumstances  that  the 
world  affords,"  acted  "as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon  their  brow,  and  I  thought 
them  serious  and  almost  sad,  even  in  their  pleasures."5  It  took  a  long  time,  but  after 
World  War  II,  historians  finally  began  to  take  Tocqueville's  insight  seriously,  and  we 
now  have  a  formidable  body  of  literature  which  argues  that  the  great  age  of  demo- 
cratic expansionism,  from  about  1815  to  1860,  was  not  a  time  of  buoyant  optimism 
for  most  Americans,  but  rather  a  period  when  rose-colored  visions  of  the  future  com- 
peted with  bouts  of  melancholy  and  fear  and  trembling  over  the  velocity  of  change  in 
their  society. 

There  were  plenty  of  things  for  Americans  to  worry  about  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  might  worry  about  the  uncertainties  of  a  boom-and-bust 
economy  or  the  volatility  of  a  newly  expanded  and  unwashed  electorate;  about  the 
perils  of  immigration  and  urbanization;  about  the  "barbarism  of  the  West"  or  the 
barbarism  of  slavery;  or  about  the  durability  of  the  Union.  More  than  anything  else, 
they  seem  to  have  worried  about  squandering  a  glorious  legacy,  about  losing  touch 
with  the  virtuous  citizenry  in  themselves  that  had  fought  the  Revolution  and  created  the 
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new  republic. 

Daniel  Webster  assumed  his  godlike  image  and  became  a  symbolic  leader  not  as  a 
result  of  the  policies  he  made  but  because  of  the  way  he  addressed  American  anxieties 
during  the  decade  of  the  1820s.  Four  major  speeches  were  involved  (three  orations  and 
one  congressional  debate),  all  of  them  delivered  under  extraordinary  circumstances: 
On  December  22,  1820,  Webster  went  to  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth  to  speak  on  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  In  1825  he  spoke  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  Lafayette  was  there,  along  with  the 
Bunker  Hill  veterans,  and  a  crowd  of  thousands  spread  out  on  the  hill.  The  following 
year  he  gave  the  funeral  oration  in  Faneuil  Hall  for  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  died,  providentially,  it  seemed  to  most  Americans,  on  the  same  day. 

What  Webster  did  in  all  three  orations  was  to  remind  his  audience  that  as  Americans 
they  were  part  of  a  long  and  honorable  tradition,  inherited  from  great  leaders  and 
embracing  great  principles  and  institutions.  He  raised  the  rock  and  the  unmarked 
Plymouth  burial  ground  and  Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  reputations  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson  to  the  level  of  myth,  and  he  assured  his  listeners  and  readers  that 
if  they  would  be  true  to  the  past,  they  could  be  sure  of  the  future.  He  explained  to 
them  what  they  vaguely  felt  but  could  not  articulate  themselves  about  what  it  meant  to 
be  an  American.  Only  when  we  understand  that  Webster  was  addressing  himself 
successfully  to  the  profound  question  of  national  identity  can  we  comprehend  the 
ecstatic  reaction  of  some  of  his  listeners.  George  Ticknor,  for  example,  one  of  the  most 
highly  educated  and  sophisticated  young  scholars  in  the  country,  wrote  to  a  friend 
immediately  upon  hearing  Webster  at  Plymouth,  "I  was  never  so  excited  by  public 
speaking  before  in  my  life.  Three  or  four  times  I  thought  my  temples  would  burst  with 
the  rush  of  blood.  .  .  .  When  I  came  out,  I  was  almost  afraid  to  come  near  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  was  like  the  mount  that  might  not  be  touched  and  that  burned 
with  fire.  I  was  beside  myself,  and  am  so  still."6 

It  was  a  good  deal  easier  for  Webster  to  project  his  godlike  image  at  great  cere- 
monial occasions  in  New  England  than  in  the  Senate,  where  statesmanship  more  often 
than  not  played  second  fiddle  to  partisan  maneuvering  and  bickering.  Webster's  greatest 
moment  in  the  Senate,  the  one  that  is  frozen  in  time  in  the  monumental  painting  above 
the  platform  in  Faneuil  Hall,  occurred  in  January  1830,  when  he  helped  raise  a  polit- 
ical squabble  to  the  level  of  formal  debate  over  two  opposing  interpretations  of  the 
American  political  system.7 

Although  Webster's  highly  publicized  patriotic  orations  in  the  1820s  all  emphasized 
national  pride  in  a  glorious  common  history,  the  political  dialogue  during  the  period, 
both  in  and  outside  Congress,  was  becoming  increasingly  focused  on  sectional  ten- 
sions. The  hottest  issues  involved  tariff  and  public-land  policies.  Slaveholding  states, 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  low  cotton  prices  on  the  world  market  and  fearing  that  they 
had  become  a  permanent  minority  in  the  Union,  accused  leaders  from  the  manufactur- 
ing states  of  voting  for  protective-tariff  policies  and  high  prices  for  public  lands  in 
order  to  enrich  their  own  wealthy  constituents  and  create  a  bloated  treasury  that  would 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the  federal  government.  The  famous  Webster- 
Hayne  debate  began  when  Webster  inadvertently  strolled  into  the  Senate  just  in  time  to 
hear  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the  Democratic  senator  from  South  Carolina,  launch  these 
charges  against  New  England.  Webster  replied  in  a  short  speech,  defending  New 
England's  patriotic  role  in  the  past  and  citing  as  one  evidence  New  England  support 
for  the  Ordinance  of  1789,  which  kept  slavery  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
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implied  criticism  of  the  South's  most  cherished  institution  brought  Hayne  to  his  feet  in 
a  rage,  and  he  began  to  harangue  the  Senate  on  the  cupidity  of  New  Englanders,  who, 
having  failed  to  sabotage  the  war  effort  against  England  fifteen  years  earlier,  now  in 
the  guise  of  strengthening  the  Union  sought  to  turn  the  government  into  a  bastion  of 
federal  power  that  would  rival  the  British  model.  South  Carolinians,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  famous  political  chieftain,  Vice  President  John  C.  Calhoun,  had  developed 
a  theoretical  defense  against  unjust  federal  legislation,  and  Hayne  was  really  acting  as 
Calhoun's  mouthpiece  when  he  closed  his  speech  by  arguing  that  the  states,  which  had 
originally  ratified  the  Constitution  through  state  conventions,  had  retained  their  sov- 
ereignty and  the  right,  acting  again  through  state  conventions,  to  nullify  national  acts 
they  judged  unconstitutional.  The  clear  implication  was  that  South  Carolina  would 
nullify  a  protective  tariff  or  any  other  law  that  threatened  its  prosperity.  Hayne  spoke 
for  the  better  part  of  two  days  in  exhaustive  historical  and  political  detail,  and  Webster 
sat  through  the  entire  punishing  performance,  taking  notes. 

In  his  first  reply  to  Hayne,  Webster  had  accused  his  opponents  of  bringing  the  whole 
value  of  the  Union  into  question  as  "a  mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss."  After  taking  the 
floor  for  his  second  and  longer  speech,  Webster  concentrated  on  rebutting  the  con- 
ception of  the  federal  government  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  nullification  theory: 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people;  those  who  administer 
it,  responsible  to  the  people;  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified, 
just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating 
from  the  people,  as  the  State  governments.  It  is  created  for  one  purpose;  the  State 
governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  powers,  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more 
authority  with  them  to  avert  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution  ema- 
nating immediately  from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our  administration. 

Who  was  to  decide  the  constitutionality  of  state  or  federal  law?  The  answer,  Webster 
said,  was  clearly  given  in  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  two  clauses  that  made  it  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  extended  the  judicial  power  "to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States": 

These  two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch!  With  these  it  is  a  government;  without  them  it  is  a  confederation.  In 
pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its  very 
first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for 
bringing  all  questions  of  constitutional  power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  then,  Sir,  became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self-protection; 
and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among  things  which 
are  past. 

To  proceed  on  the  opposite  assumption— that  the  states  were  sovereign  and  could 
decide  to  obey  or  disobey  federal  laws  at  their  pleasure,  was  to  take  a  giant  step  toward 
civil  war.  Webster  contrasted  this  bloody  prospect  with  the  harmony  of  the  early  re- 
public, when  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  had  united  to  throw  off  British  tyr- 
anny. "Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
through  the  Revolution,  hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton, and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support." 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
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Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing 
for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogator}'  as  "What  is  all  this  worth?"  nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly.  "Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards";  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart  — Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable!8 

Webster's  second  reply  to  Hayne  did  not  reach  the  American  public  in  written  form 
until  February  23,  25,  and  27,  when  it  appeared  in  three  installments  in  the  National 
Intelligencer.  Soon  it  was  being  sold  everywhere  and  was  in  greater  demand  than  any 
previous  congressional  speech  in  American  history.  A  correspondent  from  Jackson's 
home  state  wrote  that  Webster  was  known  "in  every  log  house"  in  western  Tennessee 
as  "the  champion  of  the  Union."9 

The  Hayne  debate  not  only  nationalized  Webster's  reputation;  it  gave  him  a  base  of 
popular  support  from  which  he  might  reasonably  seek  the  presidency,  and  also  forged 
the  final  link  in  the  magnetic  chain  that  bound  him  to  his  worshiping  followers  in  New 
England.  The  speech  that  was  powerful  enough  to  draw  plaudits  from  an  old  adversary 
like  Madison  and  from  competitors  like  Clay  inspired  reverence  and  awe  among  more 
intimate  friends.  One  of  these  friends  was  Amos  Lawrence,  who  wrote,  "I  thank  you 
as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  England,  of  the  United  States,  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  my  children."10  George  Ticknor,  who  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
Webster's  speeches  a  year  later,  felt  he  could  now  explain  Webster's  power: 

We  feel  as  if  the  sources  of  his  strength,  and  the  mystery  by  which  it  controls  us. 
were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  interpreted.  We  feel  that  like  the  fabulous  giant  of 
antiquity,  he  gathers  it  from  the  very  earth  that  produced  him,  and  our  sympathy 
and  interest,  therefore,  are  excited  not  less  by  the  principle  on  which  his  power  so 
much  depends,  than  by  thesubjects  and  occasions  on  which  it  is  so  strikingly  put 
forth.  We  understand  better  than  we  did  before  not  only  why  we  have  been  drawn 
to  him,  but  why  the  attraction  that  carried  us  along,  was  at  once  so  cogent  and 
so  natural.11 

What  Ticknor  seems  to  have  sensed  was  that  Webster  had  made  possible  a  new 
perception  of  America,  rooted  in  constitutional  order  and  liberty,  the  present  and 
future  continuous  with  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  past.  Webster's  friend  William 
Sullivan  wrote  from  Boston  that  the  most  valuable  thing  about  Webster's  replies  to 
Hayne  was  that  "they  teach  the  citizens  in  general  what  their  relation  to  the  Federal 
government  is,"  and  Webster's  oldest  son,  Fletcher,  wrote  to  his  father,  "I  never  knew 
what  the  constitution  really  was,  till  your  last  short  speech.  I  thought  it  was  a  compact 
between  the  states."12 

What  did  it  mean  to  be  an  American  in  1830?  Many  of  Webster's  countrymen  were 
troubled  and  confused  by  a  question  so  fraught  with  implications  for  their  own  identity. 
Webster  answered  the  question  by  demonstrating  that  to  be  an  American  meant  to 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  a  stupendous  accomplish- 
ment made  possible  partly  by  his  masterful  talents  as  a  communicator  and  partly 
because  the  depth  of  his  convictions  seemed  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. 
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Whatever  calamities  might  befall  him  on  other  matters,  on  this  great  theme  Webster's 
followers  would  always  find  him  "independent,  self-poised,  steadfast."  They  would  be 
able  "to  calculate  him  like  a  planet."13 

The  image  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  had  been  an  emerging  phenomenon  in  the 
1820s,  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans  after  1830.  Webster's  name 
became  symbolically  attached  to  the  concepts  of  Constitution,  Union,  and  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  age  of  Washington.  He  became  Guardian  of  the  nation,  Defender  of 
the  Constitution,  Preserver  of  the  Union.  By  believing  in  him,  thousands  of  Americans 
inside  New  England  and  out  could  continue  to  believe  in  their  own  future  and  the 
future  of  their  country. 

In  a  study  of  the  "symbolic  life"  of  Americans,  William  Lloyd  Warner  has  said  that 
symbolic  heroes  "release  and  free  us,  yet  bind  and  control  us,  for  they  take  us  out  of 
ourselves  and  permit  us  to  identify  with  the  ideals  of  our  culture.  The  sacred  ideals  of 
godhead  are  never  more  than  one  step  beyond:  sometimes  they  are  immediate  and 
present,  for  in  human  history  heroes  often  become  gods."  It  was  Daniel  Webster's 
destiny  to  become  godlike  while  he  lived,  but  in  the  end  this  was  probably  a  dubious 
blessing,  for,  as  Warner  has  also  observed,  "a  champion  in  America  .  .  .  must  be 
forever  on  his  guard  to  be  more  the  common  man  than  champion,  lest  his  followers 
look  for  new  Davids  to  slay  him."14 

The  Davids  in  American  political  history  have  always  outnumbered  the  Goliaths,  and 
in  this  instance  they  inevitably  tried  to  cut  Webster  down  to  size.  Even  if  he  had  been 
as  selfless  as  a  saint,  Webster  would  have  had  trouble  maintaining  the  exalted  image  he 
projected  as  a  symbolic  leader.  And  a  saint  Webster  certainly  was  not.  Few  American 
leaders  have  had  a  greater  appetite  for  the  good  things  of  life.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  the  Webster  belly  had  become  as  much  a  national  landmark  as  the  great  dome 
surmounting  it.  Contemptuous  of  Spartan  ways,  the  Guardian  bragged  openly  about  his 
knowledge  of  good  food  and  drink.  Eventually,  people  said  he  drank  too  much,  even  in 
public  — and  they  were  sometimes  right.  They  said  he  pursued  women,  a  harder  matter 
to  judge,  but  there  were  thousands  of  intelligent  Americans  who  never  doubted  it. 
Above  all,  Webster  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  his  superhuman  reputation  by  his 
incredible  improvidence  with  money.  Perhaps  the  highest-paid  lawyer  in  the  country, 
he  made  a  fortune  of  his  own  as  a  relatively  young  man  and  took  at  least  another 
fortune  in  gifts  from  his  constituents.  How  much  he  accumulated  in  other  ways  from 
his  career  in  public  service  was  a  matter  of  dark  speculation  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Despite  these  munificent  sources  of  income,  he  could  never  pay  his  debts;  yet  at 
the  crest  of  his  career,  Webster  was  put  before  the  people  as  the  nation's  greatest  fiscal 
expert.  When  he  died,  even  his  closest  friends  said  that  to  live  off  other  people's 
money  had  become  a  governing  principle  in  his  life.15 

After  his  tenure  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  Tyler  administration,  Webster  was 
accused  of  misusing  public  funds.  A  House  committee  exonerated  him,  but  not  before 
his  enemies  had  done  their  worst.  While  Whig  legislators  lavished  praise  on  the  great 
man's  statesmanship,  Democrats  asked  if  it  was  true  that  Webster's  constituents  had 
raised  a  purse  of  $100,000  for  him.  Such  information  might  be  useful  to  have,  they 
said,  before  the  debate  on  the  tariff  began.  And  when  Whig  supporters  insisted  on  a 
genteel  line  of  defense  by  comparing  Webster  to  Washington,  the  going  got  rougher. 
"If  he  is  paid,  what  is  it  for?"  demanded  William  Yancey,  the  Democratic  congress- 
man from  Alabama.  Perhaps,  Yancey  suggested,  the  Massachusetts  senator  had  "two 
characters  which,  Proteus-like,  he  can  assume  as  his  interests  or  necessities  demand— 
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the  God-like  and  the  Hell-like— the  'God-like  Daniel'  and  Black  Dan."16 

By  1850,  the  issue  that  had  begun  to  swallow  up  all  others  in  the  Congress  involved 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  in  the  Southwest  which  had  been 
acquired  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  antislavery  movement,  still  unborn  when  Webster 
had  debated  Hayne  twenty  years  earlier,  had  not  only  penetrated  the  two  major  parties 
but  had  been  able  to  form  a  third— the  Free  Soil  party,  which  had  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  The  pressure  on  senators  and  representatives 
from  the  free  states  to  keep  slavery  out  of  California  and  New  Mexico  was  intense, 
while  at  the  same  time  southern  Democrats  under  the  aging  Calhoun  predicted  anar- 
chy, civil  war,  and  widespread  disaster  if  the  equal  balance  of  slave  and  free  states  in 
effect  since  1820  were  to  be  destroyed.  There  was  more  at  issue  with  southern  politi- 
cians, however,  than  the  matter  of  political  balance.  Not  only  had  they  been  suffering 
for  almost  two  decades  under  an  abolitionist  onslaught  of  propaganda  and  petitions,  but 
their  constituents  were  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reclaim  their  property  when 
slaves  sought  refuge  in  the  North.  The  situation  was  crying  out  for  compromise  when 
Henry  Clay,  with  the  foreknowledge  and  support  of  Webster,  laid  a  complex  series  of 
proposals  before  the  Senate  which,  among  other  things,  were  designed  to  appease  the 
North  by  admitting  California  as  a  free  state  and  to  reassure  the  South  by  making  it  a 
federal  offense  to  harbor  fugitive  slaves. 

It  was  expected  that  under  Calhoun's  influence  many  southern  states  would  oppose 
the  measure  but  that  followers  of  Clay  and  Webster  in  the  North  and  West  would  carry 
the  day.  Supporters  of  the  compromise  relied  heavily  on  Webster  to  reassure  southern 
moderates  by  demonstrating  that  abolitionists,  who  despised  the  proposed  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  did  not  speak  for  the  entire  North.  Webster  advocated  in  favor  of  the 
compromise  on  March  7,  1950.  The  Senate  was  packed  with  visitors  when  he  began  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President— I  wish  to  speak  today  not  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a 
Northern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  ...  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my  own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking 
out  for  no  fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must 
be,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  preservation  of  all.  .  .  .1  speak  today  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union:  "Hear  me  for  my  cause."17 

Webster's  cause  was  reconciliation.  In  the  1820s  he  had  tried  to  bind  his  listeners  to 
an  earlier  generation  of  patriots  and  to  a  common,  heroic  past.  Now  he  tried  to  get 
them  to  understand  how  slavery  had  always  been  a  part  of  that  past  and  why  it  had 
expanded  along  with  the  new  nation.  He  pointed  out  that  slavery  had  existed  in  the 
world  for  centuries  and  had  only  recently  fallen  under  disapprobation.  It  had  been  a 
fact  of  life  when  the  Union  was  formed.  The  founders,  who  had  protected  it  in  the 
Constitution,  had  expected  it  to  gradually  disappear;  but  in  the  South,  unexpected 
changes  had  made  large-scale  cotton  production  profitable,  and  slavery  had  increased 
until  most  Southerners  had  come  to  believe  that  their  prosperity,  even  their  survival, 
depended  on  it.  In  the  North,  circumstances  were  quite  different.  There  had  been  few 
slaves  in  the  beginning  and  no  economic  incentives  to  keep  them.  It  was  natural  for 
Northerners  to  hope  and  work  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but,  unhappily  for  national 
unity,  this  movement  had  begun  to  attract  religiously  motivated  Northerners  at  the 
same  time  that  Southerners,  no  less  religious  than  their  northern  neighbors,  were 
beginning  to  find  slavery  an  essential  part  of  their  way  of  life,  not  only  in  the  present 
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but  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Webster  did  not  believe  that  the  possibility  of  extending  slavery  into  the  southwestern 
territories  warranted  serious  debate.  Climate  and  geography  would  keep  plantation 
agriculture  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  forever.  The  real  question  was  not  whether 
slavery  would  move  westward  but  whether  or  not  slaveholding  citizens  would  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  their  constitutionally  guaranteed  property  rights  — that  is,  whether  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  Northerners  to  obey  their  constitutional  obligation  to  return  fugi- 
tive slaves.  Several  states,  including  Massachusetts,  had  passed  Personal  Liberty  Laws, 
which  created  legal  obstacles  to  the  return  of  fugitives  and  provided  the  Underground 
Railroad  with  a  kind  of  official  legitimacy.  Most  of  the  people  in  Massachusetts  who 
supported  this  law  had  also  supported  Webster,  but  he  met  the  issue  head  on.  "I  put  it 
to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  of  the  North,"  he  asked,  lumping  antislavery  activists 
and  politicians  together,  "what  right  have  they  in  their  legislative  or  any  other  capacity, 
to  endeavor  to  get  round  this  Constitution,  to  embarrass  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escaped  from  them?  None  at 
all,  none  at  all.  Neither  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  nor  before  the  face  of  the  Consti- 
tution." Dismissing  abolitionists  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  with 
a  paragraph,  Webster  claimed  that  they  had  agitated  for  twenty  years  and  "produced 
nothing  good  or  valuable."  Their  one  accomplishment  had  been  to  create  a  great 
counterreaction  and  thus  "not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  faster,  the  slave  population  of 
the  South."18 

The  unspoken  premise  upon  which  Webster  based  his  remarks  on  slavery  and  his 
criticism  of  the  abolitionists  was  that  social  change  takes  place  slowly  and  is  deter- 
mined more  by  culture  ("the  mysterious  hand  of  Providence")  than  by  policy.  There- 
fore, he  was  more  sympathetic  toward  the  slaveholders  whose  place  in  history  tied 
them  to  slavery  than  toward  the  passionate  northern  philanthropists  who  sought  to 
impose  their  own  convictions  upon  the  culture. 

They  deal  with  morals  as  with  mathematics;  and  they  think  what  is  right  may  be 
distinguished  from  what  is  wrong  with  the  precision  of  an  algebraic  equation.  .  .  . 
They  are  impatient  men;  too  impatient  always  to  give  heed  to  St.  Paul,  that  we  are 
not  to  "do  evil  that  good  may  come";  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of 
moral  causes  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.19 

The  separate  laws  that  became  known  as  the  Compromise  of  1850  were  not  signed 
until  September  of  that  year.  In  the  interim,  Webster  became  secretary  of  state  again, 
this  time  under  Millard  Fillmore,  and  was  able  to  add  his  weight  as  the  president's 
chief  adviser  to  the  already  considerable  influence  he  had  exerted  for  the  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  Supporters  of  the  compromise  in  Washington  were  jubilant  and  formed  a 
torchlight  parade  that  stopped  at  Webster's  door.  He  appeared  in  his  dressing  gown, 
supported  by  two  friends.  His  legs  were  wobbling  but  his  tongue  was  ready,  and  after 
one  false  start,  he  quoted  Shakespeare:  "Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent /Made 
glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  York."20  A  few  days  later,  in  a  less  exalted  mood,  he 
said  simply  to  a  friend,  "It  is  over.  My  part  is  acted  and  I  am  satisfied."21 

He  was  wrong.  It  was  true  that  he  had  given  a  momentous  speech  and  had  helped  to 
resolve  a  national  crisis.  He  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  that.  But  it  was  not  over.  In 
misjudging  the  culture  of  New  England,  he  had  reinforced  the  darker  image  of  Daniel 
Webster,  which  would  be  a  dramatic  and  highly  controversial  part  of  his  historical 
character  forever. 
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In  voting  for  what  he  called  the  "settlement"  in  1850  (he  disliked  the  implications  of 
the  word  compromise),  Webster  was  shifting  his  power  base.  He  would  always  retain  a 
hard  core  of  support  in  Massachusetts  but  henceforth  would  be  looking  to  southern 
Whigs  and  northern  Democrats  to  keep  his  presidential  hopes  alive.  This  strategy  had 
seemed  effective  enough  when  Webster  was  given  the  top  cabinet  position  in  Fillmore's 
administration,  but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  isolating  him  at  home.  Webster's  closest 
friends  were  dismayed  by  his  support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  wondered  if  he 
had  studied  the  bill,  which  was  so  loaded  against  anyone  accused  of  being  a  fugitive 
that  it  posed  a  genuine  threat  to  any  free  black  living  outside  the  South.  Although 
Boston  Whigs  agreed  that  it  was  madness  for  a  Massachusetts  man  to  support  such  a 
bill,  none  of  them  had  courage  enough  to  say  so  to  Webster. 

Meanwhile,  the  abolitionists,  untroubled  by  any  feelings  of  obligation  toward  Webster, 
organized  to  resist  the  law.  A  vigilance  committee  in  Boston  drove  two  slave  catchers 
out  of  the  city  and  rescued  a  fugitive  being  held  in  the  Court  House.  Such  incidents 
proved  a  great  embarrassment  to  Webster,  because  at  this  time  it  was  the  secretary  of 
state  rather  than  the  attorney  general  who  was  responsible  for  administering  the  federal 
courts.  Webster  knew  that  the  southern  Whigs  in  Congress  and  in  Fillmore's  cabinet 
were  watching  him  closely,  and  he  was  determined  that  Bostonians  would  obey  the  law. 
When  the  president  asked  whether  federal  troops  should  be  used,  Webster  was  em- 
phatically affirmative.  "There  must  be  no  flinching,  nor  doubt,  nor  hesitation.  The 
thing  must  be  done  as  mildly  and  quietly  as  possible,  but  it  must  be  done."  This  was 
fantasy,  of  course.  There  is  no  mild,  quiet  way  in  a  democratic  society  to  enforce  a  law 
on  an  unwilling  community.  Webster  might  reassure  the  president  by  saying  there  were 
"thousands  of  young  men  in  Massachusetts  ready  to  help  enforce  fugitive  slave 
warrants,"  but  that  was  the  view  from  Washington;  the  secretary  of  state's  friends  in 
Boston  knew  better.22 

In  April  1851,  a  young  mulatto  named  Thomas  Sims,  claimed  by  a  man  in  Georgia, 
was  arrested  on  a  fugitive  slave  warrant.  He  was  held  in  the  Boston  Court  House, 
which  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  chain  and  guarded  by  three  hundred  policemen,  with 
a  pack  of  bloodhounds  held  in  readiness  nearby.  This  was  not  as  mild  and  quiet  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  Webster  might  have  liked,  but  at  least  the  vigilance  commit- 
tee was  thwarted.  Webster  came  to  Boston  in  person  to  make  sure  there  were  no  slip- 
ups. Under  the  new  law,  Sims's  fate  would  be  decided  by  a  commissioner  rather  than  a 
trial  by  jury.  Although  the  commissioner  had  not  yet  made  his  decision,  Webster 
assured  the  president  that  "the  proofs  are  clear  and  the  Marshall  will  move  south  with 
him  on  Friday."23  That  is  the  way  it  worked  out.  On  April  13,  a  band  of  policemen 
marched  Sims  to  the  wharf,  and  he  boarded  a  ship  bound  for  Savannah,  where  Geor- 
gian authorities  celebrated  his  return  by  having  him  publicly  whipped.  Three  days 
later,  Webster  addressed  a  meeting  at  Bowdoin  Square  in  Boston.  "Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "let  me  congratulate  you  and  ask  you  to  congratulate  me,  that  the  events  of  the 
last  year  or  two  have  placed  us  under  better  auspices;  we  see  clearer  and  breathe  freer 
....  Every  citizen  feels  that  he  is  a  man."24 

The  reason  Webster  spoke  at  Bowdoin  Square  rather  than  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  that 
the  board  of  aldermen  refused  to  let  the  hall  be  used  for  a  meeting  whose  purpose  was 
to  honor  Webster  for  sending  a  fugitive  slave  back  to  Georgia.  Although  the  aldermen 
could  hardly  be  grouped  with  the  "insane"  abolitionists  he  was  regularly  denouncing, 
Webster  refused  to  get  the  message.  In  his  speeches  that  spring,  he  ridiculed  the  notion 
that  a  citizen's  "honor"  might  force  him  to  break  the  law,  and  he  condemned  all 
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abolitionists  as  traitors.  When  reminded  of  the  "higher  law"  that  reformers  appealed 
to,  he  demanded  to  know  how  high  that  law  was  — was  it  higher  than  the  Blue 
Ridge  — higher  than  the  Alleghenies?25 

Daniel  Webster  was  riding  the  last  great  peak  of  his  career,  close  to  the  seat  of 
power,  confident  that  he  was  routing  the  forces  of  disunion  in  1851,  just  as  he  had 
routed  Robert  Hayne  in  1830.  He  was  not  entirely  wrong.  Most  Americans  were 
unwilling  to  see  the  Union  break  up  over  slavery,  and  the  big  interests  in  the 
country— the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  North  and  the  big  planters  in  the 
South  —  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the  laws  obeyed  and  the  agitation  over 
fugitive  slaves  ended.  For  them,  Webster's  behavior  at  midcentury  was  still  in  the 
godlike  tradition,  but  for  a  growing  number  of  others,  especially  in  New  England, 
Webster  had  fallen  like  Lucifer:  one  of  the  greatest  men  God  ever  sent,  Wendell 
Phillips  said,  to  "let  the  devil  buy."26 

The  denigration  of  Daniel  Webster  at  the  hands  of  New  England  reformers  and 
intellectuals  after  1850  has  been  described  by  historians  more  than  it  has  been  ex- 
plained. It  is  important  to  understand  that  most  of  the  men  who  turned  on  him  with 
such  ferocity  had  been  his  disciples  twenty  years  earlier.  "Did  men  honor  Daniel 
Webster?"  asked  Theodore  Parker,  Boston's  most  famous  abolitionist  minister.  "So  did 
I.  I  was  a  boy  ten  years  old  when  he  stood  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
how  his  clarion  words  rang  in  my  boyish  heart."  But  Webster  fell.  Great  men  had 
fallen  in  the  past,  said  Parker,  "but  it  was  nothing  to  the  fall  of  Webster.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  never  knew  such  a  terrible  and  calamitous  ruin.  His  downfall  shook  the 
continent.  Truth  fell  prostrate  in  the  streets."27  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  had  once 
compared  the  futility  of  ordinary  politicians  attacking  Webster  to  that  of  tomcats  trying 
to  bring  down  an  eagle  or  mice  nibbling  at  the  heels  of  an  elephant,  now  wrote, 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains: 

A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled: 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead!28 

Perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  his  Massachusetts  critics  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
had  been  watching  Webster's  progress  for  thirty  years.  After  Bunker  Hill,  Emerson  had 
simply  observed  that  Webster  was  as  impressive  as  the  monument.  Upon  reading  the 
reply  to  Hayne,  Emerson  had  judged  Webster's  performance  as  a  moral  achievement 
"second  only  to  the  praise  of  Godliness."29  But  after  March  7,  1850,  Emerson  said  that 
when  Webster  used  the  word  liberty,  it  sounded  like  the  word  love  in  the  mouth  of  a 
whore.  The  great  political  moralist  of  the  1820s,  the  man  who  once  had  given  voice  to 
the  genius  of  the  culture,  had  been  lost,  for  Emerson,  to  the  political  opportunism  of 
the  1850s.  In  1829,  the  great  idea  in  the  culture  had  been  Union.  In  1850,  the  great 
idea  was  freedom  — "the  idea  of  emancipation"  —  and  Webster  was  squandering  his 
powers  to  squelch  it.  "The  eulogies  of  liberty  in  his  writing,"  Emerson  sorrowfully 
concluded,  now  sounded  as  false  as  they  would  from  a  "Metternich  or  Talleyrand. 
This  is  inevitable  from  his  constitution.  All  the  drops  of  his  blood  have  eyes  that  look 
downward."30 
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It  was  Webster's  great  misfortune  that  the  American  Davids  who  assaulted  his 
"godlikeness"  were  among  the  most  eloquent  speakers  and  writers  of  their  generation. 
Their  words  were  bound  to  stick,  and  once  New  Englanders  accepted  that  Webster  had 
finally  come  down  on  the  immoral  side  of  the  slavery  issue,  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
believe  that  the  other  stories  so  damaging  to  his  character  must  have  been  true.  Thus 
the  mythology  of  Black  Dan  and  the  hell-like  character  of  Daniel  Webster  has  come 
down  to  us  alongside  the  myth  of  the  Godlike  Man. 

Webster  would  have  known  instinctively  what  Moynihan  meant  about  the  central 
truth  of  conservatism,  and  few  Americans  have  played  the  conservative  role  in  public 
life  better  than  he  did.  But  there  are  times  when  the  culture  changes,  when  traditional 
values  and  institutions  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  moral  and  political  demands  of 
the  present,  when  something  new  is  demanded  to  save  the  culture  from  itself.  Webster 
was  not  up  to  that  challenge  in  1850,  but  neither  was  any  other  leading  American 
politician.  When  the  crisis  could  no  longer  be  postponed  and  the  culture  had  to  be 
saved,  Webster  would  be  dead  but  not  forgotten.  When  the  war  came,  Lincoln  would 
call  on  Americans  whose  sense  of  nationalism  had  been  sharpened  by  Webster's 
rhetoric  and  whose  moral  sense  had  been  sharpened  by  the  abolitionists,  and  he  would 
ask  them  to  turn  civil  war  into  a  victory  for  emancipation  and  union.  ^ 
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State  Management       The  Case  for 

Systems:  Internal  Controls 


Joseph  A.  McHugh 


This  article  contends  that  recent  managerial  improvements  in  the  federal  government 
can  and  should  be  replicated  by  the  states.  Although  effective  internal  controls  in  fed- 
eral agencies  and  programs  had  been  mandated  in  1950,  little  progress  was  made  until 
the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  when  Congress  enacted  several  laws  to  strengthen 
federal  financial  management  and  the  executive  branch  initiated  a  modernization  pro- 
gram. This  happy  confluence  of  events  brought  significant  improvements  to  federal 
management  as  a  whole.  Now  it's  time  for  similar  progress  in  state  operations.  State 
and  even  local  administrators  should  adopt  the  best  features  of  the  federal  model  in 
order  to  reap  significant  savings.  California,  Tennessee,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
already  done  so;  the  author  recommends  that  others  follow  their  lead. 

The  support  of  the  Private  Sector  Council  of  Washington,  D.C ,  contributed  to  the 
writing  of  this  article  and  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Knowledgeable  accountants,  whether  in  industry  or  government,  have  always 
understood  the  importance  of  effective  internal  controls.  In  their  battles  against 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  most  modern  societies  have  prescribed  detailed  accounting 
standards  and  principles  for  individuals,  companies,  and  governments.  In  order  to 
obtain  further  control  over  accounting  procedures,  they  have  created  auditors  to  oversee 
compliance  and  stewardship.  But  until  recently  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  obtaining  assets  than  on  controlling  their  use.  The 
function  of  planning  and  budgeting,  that  is,  raising  funds,  was  paramount.  There  was  a 
proliferation  of  accounting  systems,  but  they  didn't  satisfy  the  informational  needs  of 
line  managers.  Nor  did  they  contribute  to  managerial  control;  rather,  they  satisfied 
only  legalistic  concerns.  Today  a  new  focus  has  emerged,  one  that  assigns  great 
importance  to  strong  internal  controls  in  federal  financial  management  as  a  means  of 
ensuring  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  federal  resources.1  This  article  describes  the 
progress  made  in  federal  financial  management  in  the  past  decade  and  urges  that  each 
state  adopt  the  successful  aspects  of  the  federal  model. 


Joseph  A.  McHugh  is  professor  of  accounting  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  McCormack  Institute. 
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What  Caused  the  Change? 


To  understand  recent  management  improvements  in  the  federal  government,  let  us  first 
look  at  the  circumstances  that  invoked  a  renewed  emphasis  on  controls  within  U.S. 
corporate  boardrooms. 

In  the  mid-seventies,  the  nation  received  a  rude  economic  shock.  Petroleum  short- 
ages, insufficient  capital  investments,  labor  strife,  and  inflation  collectively  led  to  a 
drastic  decline  in  the  economy.  The  American  public  learned  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
master  of  its  own  country's,  let  alone  the  world's,  economic  destiny.  This  period  of 
travail  was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  allegations  that  illegal  acts  such  as  bribery  and 
extortion  were  routine  goings-on  in  the  nation's  business  deals,  particularly  in  transac- 
tions involving  the  obtaining  of  foreign  contracts.  Economic  discontinuities,  govern- 
mental investigations,  and  a  concerned  citizenry  combined  to  produce  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  (FCPA)  of  1911?  This  act  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  U.S. 
business  to  bribe  any  foreign  official  in  order  to  obtain  contracts.  To  ensure  that  such 
activities  would  be  difficult  to  conceal,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  was 
amended  to  require  sufficient  systems  of  internal-accounting  controls.  The  FCPA  also 
instituted  criminal  penalties  both  for  businesses  and  for  certified  public  accounting 
(CPA)  firms  in  cases  of  willful  violations  of  the  FCPA. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  media  were  reporting  accusations  against  major  corpora- 
tions, the  public  was  receiving  a  bitter  education  in  economics.  Until  inflation  explod- 
ed into  double  digits,  the  average  citizen  knew  little  of  the  concept.  But  as  the  ravages 
of  inflation  struck,  each  wage  earner  quickly  learned  about  the  erosion  of  purchasing 
power.  At  the  national  level,  citizens  learned  that  economists  and  accountants,  politi- 
cians and  policymakers,  were  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent,  as  many  had  pre- 
viously assumed. 

Even  the  process  leading  to  passage  of  the  FCPA  educated  Congress,  corporations, 
and  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  extended  analyses  and  detailed  media  coverage.  Moreover, 
given  the  threat  of  strong  FCPA  punitive  sanctions,  internal  accounting  controls  became 
a  real  concern  of  corporate  boards  of  directors.3  In  1982,  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  provided  an  even  stronger  stimulus  for  government  managers  to  insist 
upon  sound  management  systems  encompassing  both  internal  administrative  and 
internal  accounting  controls.4 

The  Evolution  of  Government  Controls 

The  story  of  the  sporadic  and  occasionally  effective  attempts  to  achieve  progress  in 
governmental  financial  management  seldom  stirs  much  excitement.  Yet  recent  events 
have  produced  changes  that  are  indeed  dramatic,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  others  in 
the  realm  of  financial  management  since  the  founding  of  the  republic.  To  put  these 
changes  in  perspective,  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  some  important  events  in  the  history  of 
efforts  by  the  federal  government  to  manage  itself  productively. 

The  first  real  progress  in  governmental  financial  management  came  145  years  after 
the  republic  was  born,  with  the  passage  in  1920  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  In 
one  swoop,  this  act  established  the  National  Budget,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  The  next  landmark  was  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950,  which  assigned  responsibility  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  systems  of  internal  control  to  the  heads  of  federal  agencies.  The  act  also  re- 
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quired  (1)  that  agencies'  accounting  systems  and  systems  of  internal  control  conform  to 
standards  set  forth  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  all 
such  systems  be  approved  by  him.5 

However,  neither  the  requirements  for  internal  controls  nor  the  provisions  for  ac- 
counting systems  in  the  1950  act  were  met  with  much  attention  or  compliance.  Despite 
ongoing  pressure  from  the  GAO,  the  lack  of  compliance  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's approval  of  accounting  systems  continued.  By  the  1970s,  it  had  become  a  particu- 
lar source  of  concern  among  accountants,  and  remains  so  today.6  With  respect  to 
internal  control  systems,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  who  was  U.S.  Comptroller  General  from 
1966  to  1981,  explained  the  lack  of  progress  this  way: 

The  reason  internal  control  systems  are  in  a  state  of  disrepair  is  that  top  manage- 
ment has  devoted  most  of  its  concern  and  emphasis  to  delivering  funds  and  services 
and  that  effective  controls  over  tasks  and  functions  which  lead  to  the  delivery  of 
these  funds  and  services  [have]  had  a  low  priority.  Because  of  top  management's 
insufficient  concern  for  internal  controls,  middle  management  reflects  this  same 
indifference.7 

Pressures  for  Progress 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  mid-seventies  created  significant  national  ferment.  But 
highly  publicized  revelations  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  of  government  resources  also 
fueled  the  anxiety.  This  confluence  of  conditions  and  events  set  the  stage  for  a  series  of 
actions  collectively  dubbed  the  taxpayers'  revolt.  Two  of  the  most  important  products 
of  the  revolt  were  Proposition  13  in  California  and  Proposition  2Vi  in  Massachusetts.8 
These  movements  to  limit  or  reduce  the  tax  burden  signaled  to  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  bureaucrats  at  all  levels  of  government  an  important  change  in  the  mood 
of  the  taxpayers.  Indeed,  this  change  represented  a  watershed  in  governmental  financial 
management:  citizens  sent  a  message  to  their  elected  leaders  that  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  public  problems  could  no  longer  be  financed  by  arbitrarily  raising  taxes! 

Although  Proposition  2Vi  and  Proposition  13  were  state-level  initiatives,  the  citizens' 
message  and  the  widespread  attention  it  received  were  quickly  transmitted  to  elected 
leaders  in  Washington,  thus  providing  stimulus  for  reform  in  federal  financial  manage- 
ment. The  Inspector  General  legislation  of  1978,  by  focusing  explicitly  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  with  respect  to  federal  resources,  represented  one  of 
the  first  major  efforts  at  reform  after  the  period  of  turmoil  in  the  mid-seventies.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense  had  long  had  an  Inspector  General  (IG),  the  office 
had  only  recently  been  created  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(now  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services)  and  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy. The  1978  legislation  created  Inspectors  General  in  twelve  more  federal  agencies.  It 
combined  the  auditing  and  investigation  forces  under  the  authority  of  one  responsible 
official,  the  IG,  who  would  report  to  the  agency  head  and  to  Congress.  It  also  placed 
the  responsibility  for  waging  war  on  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  specifically  on  the  newly 
combined  auditing  and  inspection  forces.  The  legislatively  mandated  positions  and 
duties  provided  the  necessary  organizational  structure  to  ensure  effective  protection  of 
government  resources,  but  even  the  best  auditing  and  inspection  are  carried  out  on  an 
ex  post  basis.  To  achieve  truly  effective  ex  ante  protection  and  productivity,  responsi- 
bility for  sound  internal  controls  would  have  to  be  levied  upon  line  managers.  As  we 
shall  see,  putting  that  part  of  the  infrastructure  in  place  would  require  four  more  years 
of  lobbying  and  educational  efforts  by  government  financial  managers. 
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Another  Milestone 

In  1978,  the  GAO  estimated  that  the  price  of  fraud  in  federal  programs  ranged  between 
at  least  $12  and  $15  billion  annually;  at  the  same  time,  the  GAO  acknowledged  that  the 
cost  could  be  as  high  as  $25  billion.9  In  1980,  in  his  speech  proposing  the  Financial 
Integrity  Act,  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  quoted  an  estimate  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  HEW  that  "between  $6.3  billion  and  $7.4  billion  was  misspent  annually  at 
his  department  as  a  result  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse— at  a  minimum."10  Although  he 
was  addressing  his  remarks  to  the  Senate,  Eagleton  was  speaking  for  the  nation. 

This  level  of  fraud,  program  abuse,  and  just  plain  waste  in  federal  programs  is 
unacceptable.  We  cannot  permit  the  squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  at  this  time  of 
double-digit  inflation  and  scarce  budgetary  resources.  It  fuels  the  fires  of  inflation. 
It  robs  Federal  resources  which  otherwise  might  be  available  to  meet  legitimate  — 
even  pressing  — needs.  It  promotes  understandable  public  cynicism  about  all  Federal 
programs,  eroding  support  for  these  activities.1 ' 

Senator  Eagleton's  efforts  were  matched  by  those  of  other  legislators;  for  example,  in 
1980  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.)  introduced  H.R.8063,  the  Federal  Managers'  Account- 
ability Act.  But  these  efforts  did  not  bear  fruit  until  September  1982,  with  the  passage 
of  RL. 97-255,  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA).  This  act  en- 
compasses all  managerial  control  systems,  that  is,  it  requires  evaluation,  assessment, 
and  reporting  of  the  status  of  both  internal  administrative  controls  and  internal  ac- 
counting controls.  Thus,  government  managers  are  now  responsible  for  the  full  scope 
of  controls  exerted  over  operational  effectiveness  and  efficiency,  a  level  of  responsi- 
bility greater  than  that  required  in  the  corporate  sector  by  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.12 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  FMFIA,  each  federal  agency  must  ensure  that  internal 
control  systems  are  in  place  which  meet  the  standards  established  by  the  GAO,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  specified  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  which  was  given  responsibility  for  overseeing  implementation  of  the  act.  As 
stated  in  the  OMB's  Management  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1987, 
these  standards  must  meet  three  basic  objectives:  "Obligations  and  costs  must  comply 
with  applicable  law;  funds,  properties,  and  other  assets  are  safeguarded  against  waste, 
loss,  unauthorized  use,  or  misappropriation;  and  revenues  and  expenditures  are  prop- 
erly recorded  and  accounted  for  to  maintain  accountability  over  the  assets."13 

Each  year,  agency  heads  must  notify  the  president  and  Congress  whether  they  have 
"reasonable  assurance"  that  their  systems  measure  up  to  the  GAO  standards  and  have 
been  implemented  in  accordance  with  the  OMB  guidelines.  These  reporting  require- 
ments ensure  that  risk  assessments  and  control  evaluations  do  not  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucratic  shuffle.  If  serious  deficiencies  exist,  they  must  be  listed  in  the  report, 
along  with  a  plan  and  a  timetable  for  correcting  them.  This  latter  requirement  for 
follow-up  constitutes  another  strengthening  of  managerial  systems,  since  such  plans  and 
timetables  can  easily  be  audited. 


Actions  in  the  Executive  Branch 


While  legislators  were  moving  to  improve  federal  management,  President  Reagan  and 
managers  in  the  executive  branch  tackled  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  federal  struc- 
ture and  its  systems.  To  that  end,  in  1982,  the  president  initiated  a  major  management 
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improvement  program.  He  named  the  program  Reform  '88,  signifying  his  intention  to 
amend,  by  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  office,  the  archaic  way  in  which  the  federal 
government  was  managed. 

Reform  '88  was  based  on  four  initiatives.  The  first  and  most  immediate  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  President's  Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  (PCIE),  which  was 
composed  of  the  Inspectors  General.14  The  PCIE  focused  directly  on  eliminating  gov- 
ernment fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  since  these  problems  were  deemed  the  most  urgent. 
The  results  of  the  council's  activities  will  be  addressed  below. 

A  second  group,  the  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement  (PCMI),  was 
comprised  of  key  management  officials  within  the  major  federal  agencies.  The  group's 
mission  was  and  still  is  to  focus  on  the  degree  of  productivity  with  which  federal  re- 
sources are  used.  Among  the  PCMI's  early  accomplishments  was  a  comprehensive 
system  of  cash-flow  management  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  govern- 
ment's $10  trillion  annual  cash  flow  is  administered.  Another  project  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "comprehensive  program  to  manage  better  the  $257  billion  Federal  loan 
portfolio— which  has  $24  billion  in  delinquent  accounts."15  Other  projects  related  to 
the  reduction  of  federal  personnel,  the  simplification  of  forms,  and  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  paperwork  involved  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  federal  agencies. 
The  PCMI  is  also  working  on  the  simplification  of  personnel  and  payroll  systems. 

A  third  initiative  was  intended  to  bring  businesslike  procedures  to  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. The  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (PPSSCC)  was  more 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  Grace  Commission  after  its  chairman,  J.  Peter  Grace. 
Composed  of  a  number  of  task  forces  drawn  from  leaders  in  business,  the  commission 
produced  2,160  recommendations  on  how  federal  processes  might  be  brought  into  line 
with  modern  business  practices.  Such  recommendations  were  said  to  "have  the  poten- 
tial of  approximately  $69  billion  in  savings  through  1991."16 

The  last  of  the  major  initiatives  was  the  President's  Productivity  Program.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  the  federal  sector,  like  the  private  sector,  would  become  more  produc- 
tive, "the  President,  in  a  July  31,  1985,  message  to  Congress,  announced  a  new  Gov- 
ernmentwide  program  to  improve  productivity  20%  by  1991  in  selected  high  priority 
functions."17  Departments  and  agencies  have  been  challenged  to  find  ways  to  improve 
their  productivity  by  at  least  20  percent  from  a  1985  fiscal  year  baseline.  Over  100 
success  stories  are  described  in  the  PCMI  publication  Improving  Federal  Productivity: 
An  Inventory  of  Agency  Examples.1* 


Internal  Controls  Are  Working 


How  do  we  know  that  the  PCIE,  the  PCMI,  the  efforts  of  the  Inspectors  General,  and 
the  internal  control  programs  are  working?  The  FY1987  management  report  of  the 
president  indicates  that  "in  the  AVi  years  since  the  Council  [PCIE]  was  created,  the 
Inspectors  General  have  reported  over  $63  billion  in  improved  use  of  funds  .  .  .  14,291 
successful  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions  .  .  .  and  14,146  administrative  sanctions  or 
agency  actions  against  Federal  employees,  contractors  and  grantees  who  defrauded  or 
abused  Federal  programs  or  systems."19 

But  what  about  some  tangible  examples?  In  the  first  round  of  reports,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  noted  improvements  in  program  delivery  and  in  management 
controls.  For  example,  export  licenses  are  processed  faster  and  overhead  costs  have 
been  reduced;  processing  time  for  patents  has  also  been  reduced,  as  have  payroll  costs. 
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More  important,  weaknesses  in  the  security  of  files,  property,  and  automated  data 
processing  have  been  identified.  The  Department  of  Education  has  reported  weak- 
nesses in  the  monitoring  of  grants  and  contracts  but  has  also  created  plans  and  sched- 
ules for  correcting  the  defects,  as  required  by  the  FMFIA.20  Details  of  all  improve- 
ments are  contained  in  the  president's  management  messages,  which  accompany  his 
annual  budget  submissions  to  Congress.  These  messages  include  many  examples  of 
significant  efforts  and  accomplishments  across  the  spectrum  of  federal  programs  and 
agencies.  The  results  are  truly  impressive,  and  many  of  these  achievements  could  be 
replicated  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

We  can  obtain  some  insight  into  the  continued  accomplishments  of  the  IGs  by  exam- 
ining trends  reported  by  Richard  P.  Kusserow,  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  in  his  semiannual  report  on  the  period  April  1,  1986,  to 
September  30,  1986: 

This  report  summarizes  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  Office 
of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  major  activities,  initiatives  and  results  for  the  6-month 
period  ending  September  30,  1986.  The  OIG  has  oversight  responsibilities  for  some 
54  million  beneficiaries  and  a  1986  Department  Budget  of  $334  billion.  The  goal  of 
the  OIG  is  to  promote  the  economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  HHS  programs 
and  reduce  the  incidence  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  through  inspections,  audits  and 
investigations.  The  OIG  concluded  and  processed  over  3,174  audits  and  inspections, 
and  2,868  investigations  during  the  year.  About  60  percent  of  OIG  effort  was  devot- 
ed to  Medicare  and  Social  Security  programs  that  are  financed  by  the  trust  funds.21 

Speaking  before  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Association  of  Government  Accountants  in 
April  1984,  Mr.  Kusserow  pointed  out  that  the  HHS  budget  represented  38  percent  of 
the  national  budget.  He  also  spoke  of  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  an  effective  net- 
work of  preventive  controls  would  be  in  place,  thereby  leading  to  a  lessened  require- 
ment for  after-the-fact  detection.  For  the  six-year  trends  between  1981  and  1986  in 
prosecutions,  sanctions,  and  savings  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
see  figure  1. 
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Office  of  Inspector  General  Administrative  Sanctions  Effected 
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Source:  Executive  Overview,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General,  Semiannual  Report  to  the  Congress,  1  April-30  September  1986, 
Washington,  D.C. 


What  Turned  the  Tide? 

The  tools  of  internal  control  were  created  in  the  1950s  but  weren't  utilized  until  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  What  caused  the  turnaround?  The  taxpayers'  revolt  certainly  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  public  and  provided  a  spark.  But  even  more  important 
forces  were  at  work.  Inflation  became  a  powerful  educator  and  motivator.  "Doing 
more  with  less"  became  more  than  a  pious  platitude  to  be  mouthed  at  annual  financial 
management  conferences;  it  became  a  reality.  Once  the  spigot  of  additional  funding 
through  increased  taxes  had  been  turned  off,  only  two  other  options  were  available  to 
government  managers.  One  was  to  lessen  output,  that  is,  reduce  the  quantity  and/or 
quality  of  products  and  services.  But  the  electorate  made  its  feelings  known;  such  an 
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alternative  was  unacceptable. 

With  inputs  (taxes)  limited  and  outputs  (service  levels)  kept  constant,  only  one  other 
option  remained.  Greater  productivity  could  be  achieved  only  by  stemming  the  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  that  were  known  to  exist.  Thus  the  impetus  for  effective  internal 
controls  came  from  an  educated  and  irate  public,  which  convinced  its  elected  officials 
and  thence  the  bureaucracy  that  continued  ineffective  management  of  resources  was  in- 
tolerable. The  benefits  of  that  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  are  now  being 
reaped  by  the  taxpayer  at  the  federal  level  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  at  state  and  local 
levels. 


What  Next? 

The  forces  that  brought  effective  internal  controls  and  productive  management  prac- 
tices to  the  federal  government  must  now  be  focused  on  state  and  local  governments. 
The  opportunities  for  improved  productivity  at  those  levels  are  even  greater,  because 
the  lessons  learned  and  successes  achieved  at  the  federal  level  can  be  used  as  models. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  accomplishments  cited  above  did  not  come 
cheaply.  The  federal  government  mandated  a  risk  assessment  and  an  internal  control 
evaluation  of  all  elements  of  the  federal  organizational  structure.  An  October  1985 
study  by  the  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement,  entitled  Streamlining 
Internal  Control  Processes  and  Strengthening  Management  Controls  with  Less  Effort, 
estimated  that  "implementation  in  FY  84  required  1.2  million  staff  days  and  1.6  mil- 
lion original  pages  .  .  .  translating  into  an  annual  direct  salary  cost  of  $240  million 
.  .  .  spent  primarily  on  evaluating  controls."22 

Fortunately,  the  same  effort  need  not  be  so  costly  at  state  and  local  levels,  thanks  to 
both  the  PCMI  study  just  cited  and  a  private-citizens'  initiative  known  as  Responsi- 
bility Systems.  The  PCMI  study,  as  its  name  suggests,  provides  recommendations  from 
six  major  agencies  for  easier  ways  of  carrying  out  a  risk  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
internal  controls.23  In  the  private  sector,  Responsibility  Systems  may  be  one  of  the  most 
exciting  developments  in  the  field  of  management-control  theory.  The  methodology  was 
devised  by  Charles  Dempsey,  former  Inspector  General  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD);  Elsa  Porter,  a  former  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for  administra- 
tion; and  Richard  Willett,  of  Grant  Thornton,  CPAs  — in  response  to  cries  from  federal 
managers  that  internal  control  reviews  had  created  yet  another  layer  of  bureaucracy.24 

The  Responsibility  Systems  methodology  is  an  educational  and  evaluative  program  in 
which  top-level  managers  and  trainers  assess  their  managerial  responsibilities  and 
relationships.  The  then-trained  cadre  spreads  the  methodology  to  others,  until  an  en- 
tire organization  has  evaluated  its  hierarchy  of  authority  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
its  risks  and  relationships.  The  result  is  a  very  effective  and  inexpensive  controls 
assessment  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  federal  and  state  Integrity  Acts 
that  have  already  been  passed— with  a  key  difference,  however,  provided  by  Respon- 
sibility Systems:  an  emphasis  upon  line  managers  assessing  their  own  operations, 
leading  to  decreased  reliance  on  outside  auditors  or  evaluators.  The  Responsibility 
Systems  approach  is  appropriate  and  effective  for  any  organization— federal,  state, 
local  or  corporate. 

Federal  managers  have  learned  much  about  effective  managerial  control  as  a  result  of 
the  FMFIA,  and,  more  important,  they  have  developed  new  methods  of  evaluation.  But 
no  great  impetus  has  developed  at  the  state  or  local  level  to  construct  similar  approaches 
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for  enhancing  productivity.  Perhaps  the  primary  reason  for  this  inertia  is  that  the  fed- 
eral story  has  not  yet  been  broadcast  to  the  public.  Fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  make 
more  attractive  headlines  than  the  story  of  a  streamlined  management  system.  Many 
managers,  fearing  intrusion  into  their  bailiwick,  prefer  the  status  quo;  others  firmly 
believe  that  controls  are  strictly  an  accountant's  or  an  auditor's  concern.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  that  an  informed  electorate  must  be  created  if  the  federal  model  is  to  be 
successfully  adopted,  and  forward-thinking  public  administrators  will  have  to  supply 
the  stimulus  for  such  improvement. 


A  Head  Start 

Successful  models  of  state-level  Integrity  Acts  already  exist.  California,  Tennessee,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  passed  legislation  that  (1)  mandates  managerial  responsibility  for 
effective  control  systems,  (2)  insists  on  continuous  evaluation  of  both  internal  adminis- 
trative and  internal  accounting  controls,  and  (3)  ensures  that  findings  become  public 
information.25  Although  definitive  results  are  not  yet  available,  the  initial  effects  from 
state  legislation  appear  promising.  For  example,  in  California,  legislatively  mandated 
reviews  resulted  in  604  recommendations  to  state  managers.  Of  this  number,  142 
related  specifically  to  the  protection  of  cash.  The  next  highest  category,  property,  re- 
ceived 85  recommendations;  revolving  funds,  83;  and  accounts  receivable,  68.  An 
official  from  California  summed  up  the  state's  experience  thus  far  with  the  Financial 
Integrity  and  State  Managers'  Accountability  Act,  passed  there  in  1983:  "The  major 
advantages  to  date  resulting  from  passage  of  the  act  have  been  in  the  area  of  manager 
awareness  and  in  the  fact  that  the  implementation  of  corrective  plans  is  now  backed  up 
by  statutes."26 

In  other  words,  whereas  previously  such  findings  as  the  604  recommendations  could 
have  been  ignored,  they  no  longer  can  be.  Follow-up  is  now  mandated  by  law.  More 
important,  in  California  all  managers,  not  just  financial  managers,  are  now  responsible 
for  reviewing  their  organizations  and  operations  in  order  to  ensure  that  susceptibility  to 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  is  identified  and  dealt  with. 

So  wherever  Integrity  Acts  have  been  passed,  management's  inherent  responsibility 
to  control  has  been  explicitly  and  legislatively  joined  to  its  responsibilities  to  plan  and 
direct.  In  any  organization  — federal,  state,  local,  or  corporate— that's  a  powerful  force 
for  effective  and  efficient  management. 


New  England's  Needs 

Rhode  Island's  legislation  provides  a  good  model  for  other  New  England  states.  Install- 
ing strong  management  controls  is  imperative  for  all  the  states  of  the  New  England  re- 
gion. For  example,  although  Massachusetts  is  currently  enjoying  a  favorable  economic 
climate,  it  need  not  look  too  far  back  to  remember  darker  days,  when  the  costs  of  fuel, 
heating,  and  air  conditioning  were  exorbitant. 

The  Massachusetts  cost  of  living  and  cost  of  housing  are  now  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation.  A  large  component  of  such  costs  are  the  taxes  needed  to  finance  state  and 
local  governments.  Thus,  any  improvement  in  public  management  that  will  constrain  or 
reduce  taxes  can  help  offset  the  other  costs  intrinsic  to  residing  in  the  Frost  Belt.  Such 
benefits  would  be  equally  worthwhile  for  individual  citizens  and  businesses,  whether  in 
Massachusetts  or  any  other  state  in  the  region.  Every  New  England  state  is  faced  with 
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the  same  kinds  of  demands  for  service  in  spite  of  scarce  resources. 

Beyond  the  pragmatic  economic  benefits,  state  and  municipal  managers,  administra- 
tors and  legislators,  all  have  a  duty  to  promote  productivity.  Given  these  responsibili- 
ties and  the  demonstrated  value  derived  from  enhanced  managerial  control,  what  needs 
to  be  done? 


Recommended  Action 

Education  holds  the  key!  An  informed  citizenry  wrought  great  change  at  the  federal 
level  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  once  the  legislators  were  convinced  that  bus- 
iness could  not  continue  as  usual.  The  same  startling  change  in  values  can  be  achieved 
in  states  and  municipalities  if  attention  is  focused  on  those  arenas. 

Informed  public  administrators,  particularly  those  in  financial  management  and  au- 
diting, should  devise  a  program  to  inform  the  public  and  persuade  legislators  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Rhode  Island,  California,  and  Tennessee  by  promoting  adaptation  of  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act.  Formal  attempts  to  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse,  and  to  consciously  and  deliberately  promote  improved  management,  could  come 
from  establishing  councils  analagous  to  the  PCIE  and  the  PCMI.  Similarly,  state  audi- 
tors should  join  with  state  IGs,  attorneys  general,  comptrollers,  directors  of  administra- 
tion and  finance,  and  legislative  post-auditors  to  create  an  appropriate  infrastructure. 

Professional  organizations  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  sound  public  management  should 
promote  the  concept  and  lobby  for  state-level  Integrity  Acts  where  none  exist.  Through 
professional  appearances,  publications,  and  forums,  academics  specializing  in  public 
management  and  public  financial  management  could  provide  a  valuable  service  by 
educating  the  citizenry  and  public  officials  about  the  critical  need  for  such  legislation. 
The  New  England  Government  Financial  Managers'  Roundtable  will  sponsor  speakers 
on  the  topic  in  the  fall  of  1987.27 

The  task  of  improving  internal  controls  and  enhancing  public  management  will  not 
become  an  exciting  priority  overnight.  But  the  effort  must  be  made  now,  while  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  favorable.  If  the  states  learn  from  the  federal  experience,  we  can 
bring  about  the  necessary  improvements  rapidly,  before  another  round  of  economic 
disarray  and  an  unhappy  public  force  them  upon  us.  £*> 


Notes 

1 .  Reform  '88  was  the  name  given  by  President  Reagan  to  his  comprehensive  program  for  the 
protection  and  productive  use  of  federal  resources.  Descriptions  of  the  program  and  its  ac- 
complishments can  be  found  in  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Management  of  the  United  States  Government  Fiscal  Year  1986  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office). 

2.  The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  takes  its  name  from  Sections  103  and  104  of  the  act. 
These  "anti-bribery"  provisions  prohibit  domestic  businesses  from  engaging  in  certain 
"foreign"  corrupt  practices.  Observers  have  deplored  the  use  of  the  word  foreign  here  and 
in  the  name  of  the  act,  since  it  implies  a  superior  U.S.  morality  vis-a-vis  other  nations. 

3.  The  "accounting  provisions"  of  the  FCPA  were  added  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  Section  13(b)(2).  These  are  the  provisions  requiring  adequate  systems  of  internal- 
accounting  controls. 
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4.  The  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982  required  risk  assessments  of  all  man- 
agement systems  and  a  review  of  all  controls,  both  administrative  and  accounting. 

5.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (64  STAT.832,834).  The  short  title  is 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950. 

6.  The  frustration  stems  from  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  1980,  only  62  percent  of  the  ac- 
counting systems  had  met  the  Comptroller  General's  standards.  Thus,  many  ad  hoc  systems 
flourished  without  oversight  or  control.  Many  of  these  were  substandard  or  could  not  inter- 
act with  other  systems.  In  a  position  statement  by  the  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants (AGA)  supporting  the  IG  legislation,  Art  Schoenhaut,  president  of  the  AGA,  said  that 
"more  than  half  of  the  Federal  budget  is  accounted  for  by  the  73  unapproved  systems  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources."  See  the 
Government  Accountants  Journal  29,  no.  3  (Fall  1980):  34. 

7.  "S.3026:  The  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1980,"  Government  Accountants  Journal  29,  no.  3 
(Fall  1980):  27. 

8.  Proposition  13  in  California,  passed  in  1978,  was  the  first  initiative  to  limit  the  levy  of  addi- 
tional state  taxes.  Proposition  21/2,  passed  in  1981,  limited  the  local  property  taxes  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  effectively  capped  operational  funding  in  cities  and  towns.  Both  pieces  of 
legislation  generated  controversy  as  states,  cities,  and  municipalities  struggled  to  cut  oper- 
ating budgets. 

9.  "S.3026,"  25. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 

1  2.    By  mandating  administrative  controls,  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  effec- 
tively legislated  good  management  and  stewardship  over  federal  resources,  and  thus  went 
beyond  merely  requiring  controls  over  the  accounting  for,  and  reporting  on  the  use  of, 
assets. 

13.  Management  of  the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1987,  127. 

14.  Ibid.,  1-14. 

15.  Ibid.,  1. 

16.  Ibid.,  3. 

17.  Ibid.,  10-11. 

18.  Ibid.,  12. 

19.  Ibid.,  7. 

20.  Ibid.,  126-32. 

21.  Executive  Overview,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Semiannual  Report  to  the  Congress,  1  April-30  September  1986,  Washington,  D.C. 

22.  President's  Council  on  Management  Improvement,  Committee  on  Organization  and  Struc- 
ture, A  PCMI  Study  Directed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Streamlining  Internal  Control 
Processes  and  Strengthening  Management  Controls  with  Less  Effort,  October  1985,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  1. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Responsibility  Systems:  A  Guide  to  Internal  Management  Controls,  Responsibility  Systems, 
The  Production  Group,  1986;  210  N.  Lee  St.,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 

25.  This  legislation,  in  California,  is  the  Financial  Integrity  and  State  Managers'  Accountability 
Act  of  1983;  in  Tennessee,  the  Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1983;  and  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
Financial  Integrity  and  Accountability  Act  of  1986. 
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26.  In  correspondence  with  the  author,  Richard  L.  Cutting,  chief  of  the  Financial  and  Perform- 
ance Accountability  Unit,  Department  of  Finance,  Sacramento,  California,  October  1986; 
also,  State  of  California,  Financial  Integrity  and  State  Managers'  Accountability  Act  of  1983, 
Assembly  Bill  No.  2395. 

27.  The  New  England  Government  Financial  Managers'  Roundtable  is  sponsored  by  the  John  W. 
McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  College  of  Management  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.  The  roundtable  provides  a  forum  for  individuals  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  government  financial  management  at  all  levels.  More 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Harbor  Campus,  Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
(617-929-7275). 
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Originally  from  Arrivals  and 

Dorchester:  Departures  in  a 

Neighborhood 


Kathleen  Kilgore 


I  woke  up  a  little  groggy  after  several  days  of  change  and  travel,  alone  in  an  apart- 
ment full  of  unpacked  cardboard  boxes.  Sun  poured  through  a  small  rectangle  of 
stained  glass  I  would  later  learn  to  call  a  "piano  window."  I  would  also  learn  that  the 
porches  were  "piazzas"  (pee-ah-zas)  and  the  heavy  parlor  sofa  a  "divan"  (die-van).  I 
was  on  the  top  floor  of  a  three-story  wooden  structure  with  a  boxy,  carpenter's  imita- 
tion of  a  bowfront  window  sticking  out  of  the  wall  of  the  front  room.  Across  the  nar- 
row street  I  faced  a  row  of  nearly  identical,  detached  brown  or  gray  wooden  triple 
boxes  stacked  on  top  of  a  foundation  covered  with  wooden  latticework.  Each  set  of 
three  had  its  own  tiny  fenced  yard,  clipped  bushes,  and  a  trimmed  patch  of  grass.  The 
yard  across  from  me  had  an  impressive  hydrangea  bush  that  took  up  more  than  half  the 
available  space,  the  blossoms  blue  from  the  acidic  soil. 

The  triple  houses  were  aging.  Some  needed  paint,  but  all  were  perfectly  clean.  All 
the  windows  were  hung  with  the  filmy  white  rayon  curtains  my  grandmother  in  Ohio 
used  to  wash  in  a  bucket  with  Ivory  Snow  and  hang  on  the  lawn  to  dry.  Behind  the 
curtains  were  old  yellow-paper  window  shades,  the  cords  crocheted  on  the  ends  with 
roses  or  shamrocks.  I  thought  of  the  Beatles  song  "Penny  Lane"  and  was  certain  I  was 
back  in  North  London,  somewhere  near  the  flat  where  I  stayed  in  Camden  Town  above 
the  bachelor  Irish  laborer,  the  Pakistanis,  and  the  Greek  landlady.  But  the  numbers  on 
the  black  telephone  that  sat  alone  on  the  floor  of  the  empty  parlor  were  arranged  in 
groups  of  three  and  four,  instead  of  two  and  two.  This  meant  I  was  in  America.  It  was 
then  that  I  remembered  I  was  now  married,  and  moving  into  my  husband's  hometown: 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

We  had  found  our  apartment  in  the  usual  Dorchester  way,  by  word  of  mouth.  Our 
Polish  immigrant  landlady  had  mentioned  her  empty  top  floor  to  my  husband's  Irish 
immigrant  aunt  at  the  meat  counter  at  Murphy's  Market.  Aunt  Rose  was  buying  blood 
sausage  (the  "black  and  whites,"  with  grainy,  black,  congealed  blood  and  tiny  white 
circles  of  pork  fat)  while  Mrs.  Krajewski  inspected  the  kielbasa.  Mrs.  Krajewski 
bemoaned  the  damage  caused  by  the  last  tenant's  three  small  children  while  Aunt 
Rose  extolled  the  virtues  of  her  favorite  nephew  and  his  foreign  (Maryland)  bride. 
We  were  not  consulted  during  the  negotiations.  Like  an  arranged  marriage,  real-estate 

Kathleen  Kilgore  is  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Journal  and  the  author  of  two  novels,  The  Wolfman 
of  Beacon  Hill  and  The  Ghost-Maker.  Her  biography  of  John  Volpe  was  published  in  March  by  Yankee 
Press. 
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deals  were  considered  too  sensitive  to  be  left  up  to  the  actual  participants.  Aunt  Rose 
simply  gave  us  the  address,  the  moving  date,  and  an  ornate  front  door  key  circa  1925. 

Feeling  responsible  for  bringing  me  in,  both  women  tried  their  best  to  ease  the 
transition  of  an  outsider  to  both  marriage  and  the  neighborhood.  Aunt  Rose  arrived 
with  a  pound  of  butter  "for  cooking  and  other  purposes,"  she  said  with  a  wink.  Mrs. 
Krajewski  invited  me  downstairs  into  a  dining  room  stuffed  with  Victorian  plush  arm- 
chairs and  antimacassars  and  a  green  budgie  singing  at  the  window,  served  me  coffee 
with  whipped  cream  and  Eastern  European  pastry,  and  advised  me  to  save  my  money 
for  my  old  age.  She  had  married,  she  told  me,  because  she  had  been  making  only  $10 
a  week  in  a  furniture  factory  and  her  suitor  had  been  making  nearly  $25  weekly  as  a 
plumber.  By  pooling  their  resources,  they  were  able  to  buy  a  boardinghouse  in  the 
South  End,  which  she  ran  until  he  died.  A  son  had  gone  to  MIT  and  a  daughter  to 
Radcliffe.  "I  don'  marry  him  because  he  good  looking.  No!  I  marry  him  because  he 
got  twenty-five  dollars  week."  The  marriage  had  lasted.  Her  daughter,  who  married 
American-style  for  love,  was  divorced. 

I  arrived  in  late  fall,  and  soon  a  uniformly  gray  winter  set  in— too  soon,  for  the  wool 
coat  that  barely  covered  my  miniskirt  did  nothing  to  block  the  wind  that  was  blowing 
off  Boston  Harbor  as  I  stood  on  the  open  platform  waiting  for  the  MBTA  train.  I 
bought  boots  and  a  tweed  "maxi-coat"  that  hung  nearly  to  my  ankles,  but  my  ninety- 
eight-pound  frame  still  shivered  as  the  Bluebird  cars  crawled  around  the  curve  of 
Dorchester  Bay.  Through  some  mysterious  space-time  compression,  the  train  was 
visible  and  moving  but  appeared  to  go  more  and  more  slowly  the  colder  the  day.  I 
never  did  fully  adjust  to  New  England  winters,  though  I  did  create  survival  strategies 
involving  sheepskin  coats,  down  vests,  electric  blankets,  thermal  underwear,  and  winter 
jogging.  Underneath  all  the  protective  layers,  no  matter  how  much  I  cultivated  a  posi- 
tive attitude  and  exercised,  my  feet  were  cold  from  December  through  March. 

In  November,  the  snows  came.  The  old  frame  house  trembled  at  night  when  the 
wind  was  off  the  sea,  and  the  wooden  frames  rattled  behind  the  thin  film  of  plastic  we 
tacked  up  for  storm  windows.  The  city  snowplows  never  reached  our  dead-end  street. 
Planned  before  cars  came  to  the  masses,  the  neighborhood  included  enough  street 
parking  for  about  one-third  of  its  cars.  When  the  snow  was  more  than  a  dusting,  the 
man  of  the  household  would  dig  a  parking  space  for  the  car.  When  he  left  for  work, 
his  wife  would  rush  out  to  mark  the  spot  with  an  old  trash  can,  a  broken  kitchen  chair, 
or  a  rickety  table.  Strangers  parked  there  at  the  risk  of  having  their  tires  deflated,  or 
worse.  At  the  first  snowstorm,  we  decided  we  were  above  this  petty  system.  We  dug 
out  a  space  and  left  it  unmarked;  the  street  should  be  free  for  all.  Somebody  promptly 
parked  in  it.  Then  another  space,  and  we  ended  up  parking  half  a  mile  away,  by  the 
beach.  By  the  third  snowfall,  we  were  putting  out  a  trash  can,  too.  You  had  to  be 
careful  with  your  choice  of  can.  If  it  wasn't  dented  enough,  it  might  disappear  along 
with  the  space.  A  really  banged-up  barrel  meant  you  were  serious  about  the  defense  of 
your  territory.  And  we  were  serious.  Unlike  the  other  newly  weds  we  met,  we  planned 
to  stay. 

In  1969,  I  arrived  in  Savin  Hill,  just  as  everyone  else  was  leaving.  The  winter  skies 
were  tattered  and  cold,  in  a  close  correspondence  with  the  feel  of  the  man-made 
landscape.  While  my  husband  was  overseas  in  the  navy  and  in  graduate  school,  his 
hometown  had  been  sliding  downhill.  He  wondered  why  he  had  risked  his  life  in 
Vietnam  while  his  own  neighborhood  was  sinking  from  a  tight,  immigrant  village  into 
a  statistical  "inner  city."  What  was  the  use  of  defending  the  ramparts  while,  inside, 
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home  decayed?  After  we  met  and  married  in  graduate  school,  he  decided  to  return  to 
Savin  Hill  instead  of  joining  the  Foreign  Service  as  he  had  planned.  I  moved  from  my 
dorm  into  the  triple  decker. 

Savin  Hill  then,  as  now,  was  really  two  neighborhoods.  In  the  early  1950s,  the 
Southeast  Expressway  bisected  the  community  between  the  MBTA  and  the  lower  ledges 
of  the  hill  (once  Rock  Hill)  for  which  the  area  was  named.  A  low,  two-lane  bridge 
lined  with  screening  to  prevent  kids  from  throwing  rocks  on  passing  motorists  crossed 
over  the  eight-lane  roaring  chasm.  Traffic  was  fast,  wild  as  Manhattan,  and  constant, 
with  eighteen-wheelers  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  commuter  lanes.  The  first  few  times 
I  ventured  across  the  narrow  sidewalk,  it  felt  like  crossing  a  jungle  river  on  a  rope 
bridge.  Thick,  black-rubber  dust  coated  all  the  surfaces  of  the  bridge,  the  same  parti- 
cles that  cover  spectators  too  close  to  the  track  at  auto  races.  In  1969,  the  two-thirds  of 
the  inner  belt  that  been  planned  to  take  the  heat  off  the  Southeast  Expressway  had  not 
been  built— and  never  would  be.  In  1971,  Governor  Frank  Sargent  halted  all  new  city 
highway  construction.  The  noise  never  stopped.  Even  in  the  hours  just  before  dawn, 
you  could  hear  the  whine  of  the  semis. 

Our  apartment  was  a  good  six  blocks  from  the  escarpment,  yet  on  warm  nights,  the 
back  porch  vibrated  with  a  low-pitched  hum.  I  used  to  dream  that  all  the  cars  had 
vanished  and  that  my  neighbors  were  riding  bicycles,  waving  and  smiling,  on  a  spring 
morning,  over  the  pitted  macadam.  My  first  few  weekends  away  on  Cape  Cod,  I  slept 
as  if  drugged  by  the  sudden  silence. 

The  expressway  also  intensified  a  social-class  division.  In  my  first  week,  I  tried  to 
cash  a  personal  check  at  Murphy's  Market.  The  clerk  hesitated  until  I  gave  her  my 
address.  'Ah,  you're  from  Over  the  Bridge.  Then  it's  okay."  The  Victorian  mansions  of 
Savin  Hill  had  been  built  at  opposite  ends  of  the  neighborhood.  The  great  houses  along 
Pleasant  Street,  near  the  advancing  black  community,  had  run  down  into  rooming 
houses,  funeral  parlors,  and  apartments.  The  side  streets  near  central  Dorchester  Ave- 
nue were  still  in  good  shape,  but  the  blocks  of  triple  deckers  closer  to  the  expressway 
had  deteriorated.  Maryland  Street,  near  the  station,  was  home  to  a  family  of  bikers. 
For  months,  an  unattached  toilet  sat  on  the  front  lawn  of  their  Maryland  Street  home, 
along  with  a  sodden  sofa,  a  van  on  cinderblocks,  and  a  lovingly  cared-for  stable  of 
Harleys.  But  once  you  crossed  Over  the  Bridge,  the  housing  stock  improved  noticeably. 
Although  the  neighborhood  had  turned  Irish  in  the  1920s,  a  few  Yankees  still  held  out 
near  the  beach  in  clapboard  Victorian  Gothics  full  of  antique  furniture  and  threadbare 
Oriental  rugs.  The  Yankee  ladies  did  much  of  the  community  volunteer  work— the  Red 
Cross,  the  Cancer  Society,  the  March  of  Dimes  — and  were  overrepresented  on  all  the 
neighborhood  boards  and  committees.  Kit  Clark,  nee  Forbes,  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
women  in  the  neighborhood,  an  indefatigable  worker  for  local  causes.  When  she  died 
in  middle  age  of  cancer,  the  civic  association  voted  to  name  a  local  senior  citizens' 
agency  after  her,  and  Kit  Clark  House  became  one  of  the  larger  nonprofits  in  Dorches- 
ter. 

But  the  trend  from  the  time  I  arrived  through  the  early  seventies  was  down.  Virtually 
all  of  my  husband's  contemporaries  had  moved  to  the  suburbs  as  soon  as  their  children 
were  born.  The  first  baby  would  be  baptized  in  Dorchester  and  grow  up  in  Weymouth. 
We  would  run  into  them  on  weekends  when  they  returned  to  visit  their  parents,  and 
sometimes  we  would  drive  out  to  winding  South  Shore  streets  at  night  with  a  road 
atlas,  looking  for  garrison  colonial  houses  in  mazes  of  developments  with  names  like 
Fern  Hill  and  Blueberry  Acres.  The  men  would  drink  beer  in  the  beige  wall-to-wall 
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carpeted  living  room  while  I  helped  the  hostess  load  the  avocado-colored  dishwasher 
in  her  stencil-bordered  country  kitchen.  The  only  part  I  envied  was  the  dishwasher. 
My  dishwashing  equipment  consisted  of  a  plastic  pan  in  a  white  enameled  cast-iron 
three-legged  sink  that  required  regular  infusions  of  Drano  and  bleach.  The  dinner  con- 
versation would  start  with  nostalgia  for  the  band,  the  nuns,  the  gang  fights  between 
the  Shannons,  the  Red  Devils,  the  Red  Raiders,  and  the  occasional  visiting  Italian 
from  East  Boston.  By  dessert,  the  suburban  family  would  be  worrying  out  loud  about 
Mom  and  Dad  left  behind.  Where  would  they  go?  Mrs.  Murphy  had  been  mugged 
coming  home  from  the  8:00  a.m.  mass.  Mrs.  Finnerty  had  fallen  and  broken  her  hip 
on  the  ice. 

One  grandmother  on  my  street  tried  moving  in  with  her  suburban  son  as  live-in 
babysitter,  but  the  earless  isolation  drove  her  back  in  six  months.  If  one  had  influence 
in  city  government,  there  were  clean  and  safe  apartments  in  brick  "elderly  projects" 
that  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  dismal  "family  projects."  A  special  city  bus 
ferried  the  privileged  senior  citizens  to  the  grocery  store,  on  day  trips,  to  bingo, 
and— most  important— to  the  polls  on  election  day.  Not  all  elderly  were  willing  to  be 
packed  off  to  apartments,  however.  Some  clung  to  their  old  houses  and,  even  if  a 
young  family  wanted  to  buy  one,  wouldn't  sell.  The  neighborhood  weakened  and  aged, 
and  forcibly  resisted  change. 

"If  they  were  building  the  Vatican  in  Savin  Hill,  the  community  would  be  against 
it,"  an  exasperated  developer  told  me  years  ago.  And  no  one  prodded  people  into  more 
positive  views.  The  neighborhood's  state  representative,  traditionally  a  figure  of  consid- 
erable local  clout,  had  become  House  Speaker,  then  state  attorney  general,  and  was 
aiming  at  the  governorship.  The  City  Council  and  School  Committee  were  then  elected 
at  large,  and  no  members  came  from  the  neighborhood.  The  mayor  lived  on  Beacon 
Hill,  as  remote  as  the  president  in  the  White  House.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  church 
had  become  old  and  irascible.  While  he  said  mass,  his  pet  Labrador  retriever  lay  in  the 
aisle;  communicants  stepped  carefully  over  it  without  complaint.  He  broke  hearts  when 
he  abruptly  canceled  the  parish's  award-winning  CYO  band  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
found  dirty  words  written  on  the  bathroom  walls  in  the  parochial  school.  It  was  not  the 
words,  he  explained,  so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  school  was  sanctified  church 
property.  Small  signs  posted  in  the  basement  reminded  pupils  that  "writing  on  the 
walls  is  a  sin." 

In  a  small  effort  to  attract  kids  to  the  parish  church,  we  spent  several  Sundays 
driving  a  crew-cut  Maryknoll  seminarian  with  a  guitar  from  Hingham  to  Dorchester  to 
teach  the  teenagers  a  folk  mass.  As  soon  as  we  had  rehearsed  enough  to  perform,  the 
monsignor  canceled  the  program.  There  was  no  recourse.  His  attitude  remained  the 
same  as  it  had  been  when  he  read  the  pastoral  letter  defining  the  "sign  of  peace."  "A 
handshake  or  a  kiss,"  he  had  read  aloud  from  the  altar  with  disdain.  "Well,  there'll  be 
none  of  that  in  this  parish!"  he  announced.  We  did  not  even  dare  shake  hands.  There 
was  no  sign  of  peace  then.  Instead,  all  over  the  neighborhood,  there  were  signs  of  the 
coming  war. 

There  was  more  involved  in  the  resistance  to  change  than  just  the  aging  process.  I 
heard  the  sound  I  thought  I  had  left  behind  with  the  sixties  in  the  South:  Jefferson's 
old  alarm  bell  in  the  night.  Dorchester  was  becoming  a  "changing  neighborhood."  The 
black  ghetto,  denied  access  to  other  areas  by  bank  redlining,  had  already  pushed  the 
Jews  from  Mattapan  into  Randolph  and  Sharon  and  was  spilling  into  the  edges  of 
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Dorchester.  "North  Dorchester"  became  the  code  words  for  "black,"  though  integra- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  north  but  spread  in  a  ragged  front  line  through  the  poorest 
housing  on  the  main  avenues  and  into  the  slumlord  blocks.  In  Savin  Hill,  the  Irish  still 
predominated,  though  there  was  a  scattering  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Italians,  and 
Swedes.  No  blacks  yet.  But  there  were  signs  and  portents. 

As  I  walked  to  the  station  one  morning,  I  stepped  over  the  swastika  spray-painted 
onto  the  concrete  in  front  of  the  public  school.  "Nigers  Suck"  it  read.  The  school  jani- 
tor slathered  it  with  gooey  paint  remover  and  stood  waiting  for  it  to  soak  in.  "Ah,  it's 
just  them  kids,"  he  assured  me.  "Troublemakers."  But  the  scrawls  reappeared  each 
night,  edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  school  building.  In  a  few  months,  the  School 
Department's  maintenance  men  gave  up  trying  to  erase  the  paint  from  the  old  brick 
and  simply  supplied  matching  brick-colored  paint.  The  school  acquired  a  painted 
band  eight  feet  high  around  the  first  story,  kept  shiny  from  repeated  applications  of 
new  paint. 

When  the  signs  appeared  on  the  sidewalk  of  my  own  street  the  first  summer,  I  tried 
to  scrub  them  off  with  a  brush  and  Spic  &  Span,  but  the  color  only  faded  slightly. 
Seasons  of  snow  and  acid  rain  have  since  obliterated  every  trace.  While  I  worked  with 
my  kitchen  brush  and  plastic  bucket,  none  of  my  neighbors  came  out  to  help,  to 
comment,  or  even  to  dissuade  me.  I  felt  more  foolish  than  heroic  in  the  hot  sun. 
Trying  to  talk  to  them  about  the  signs  was  just  as  useless.  They  stepped  around  the 
topic  as  neatly  as  Irish  people  avoided  all  conversation  about  the  "troubles  in  the 
North."  Whatever  you  say,  say  nothing.  The  dreaded  busing  might  not  come  at  all. 
Until  the  moment  came,  they  would  wait  and  hope  that  their  elected  representatives, 
who  had  promised  to  sacrifice  themselves  even  to  jail,  could  hold  back  the  tide. 

A  few  dissenters  broke  the  general  silence.  My  mother-in-law,  born  near  the  Ulster 
border  in  Donegal,  was  staunchly  outspoken.  She  took  her  cue  from  the  catechism  of 
her  childhood.  The  black  saint  Martin  de  Porres  stood  in  a  place  of  honor  beside  the 
bust  of  James  Michael  Curley,  under  the  Bachrach  portrait  of  JFK  and  the  Sacred 
Heart.  "We  are  all  God's  children,"  she  would  announce  loudly  if  a  guest  dared  say 
anything  that  could  be  construed  as  a  racist  remark.  "When  I  first  come  out  from 
Ireland,  I  went  to  a  party  at  a  lovely  home  on  Gallivan  Boulevard,"  she  would  begin. 
The  family  could  have  recited  the  rest  of  the  anecdote  by  heart  but  maintained  a 
respectful  silence.  "And  the  host,  who  I  am  ashamed  to  say  was  an  Irishman,  says  to 
me,  'This  is  a  fine  neighborhood,  Mary,  and  not  a  Jew  for  miles  around.'  What 
manner  of  Christian  would  say  that?"  she  asked  rhetorically,  and  never  received  an 
answer.  When  Cardinal  Medeiros  issued  the  Covenant  for  Racial  Harmony,  she  wore 
the  red  covenant  button  with  its  olive  branch  on  her  Donegal  tweed  jackets.  Her  home 
was  burglarized  not  long  after,  and  almost  all  her  jewelry  taken.  Except  the  tin  button. 
"They  left  me  the  best,"  she  said,  and  wore  it  until  she  died. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  Nana  were  the  neighborhood's  self-appointed  defenders. 
Savin  Hill  Station  was  their  Maginot  Line.  Two  doors  down  from  the  tollbooth  stood 
Eddie  Connors's  tavern.  South  Boston  residents  tell  you  that  their  neighborhood  has  a 
bar  for  every  day  of  the  year.  I've  never  counted,  but  Dorchester  has  a  fair  number  of 
them  too,  and  they  run  the  gamut  from  respectable  pubs  with  a  wine  list  and  tradi- 
tional Irish  music  on  Saturday  nights  to  unlicensed  private  hangouts  for  aspiring  hoods. 
All  I  ever  actually  saw  of  Connors's  tavern  was  an  open  door  and  a  glimpse,  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  fat  man  leaning  against  the  doorframe,  smoking,  of  a  black  interior 
smelling  of  stale  beer.  No  one  ever  stood  straight  up  within  a  twelve-foot  radius  of 
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the  doorway;  maybe  they  couldn't. 

Connors  himself  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  inspiration  for  George  Higgins's  first 
novel,  The  Friends  of  Eddie  Coyle.  The  tavern  was  the  place  to  go  for  a  very  cheap 
color  television  or  stereo,  but  one  night  the  place  burned  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances. A  man  sleeping  upstairs  was  killed  in  the  fire.  Undeterred,  Connors  opened  a 
bigger  establishment  across  the  street  called  Bulldogs,  a  short  time  before  he  was  shot 
in  a  telephone  booth  at  a  gas  station  on  Morrissey  Boulevard  a  mile  away. 

The  crowd  that  partied  late  at  Bulldogs  was  tough,  even  by  local  standards.  A  close 
friend  of  mine  decided  to  move  to  the  suburbs  after  watching  a  group  at  closing  time 
chase  a  stranger  in  their  car,  run  him  down,  back  up,  and  hit  him  again  until  he 
stopped  moving.  She  called  the  police,  without  results.  One  summer  afternoon,  I 
watched  as  a  squad  car  pulled  up  and  encountered  five  or  six  Bulldogs  patrons  stand- 
ing outside  the  door  with  baseball  bats;  they  weren't  headed  for  the  baseball  diamond 
near  the  beach.  The  cop  put  the  bats  into  the  cruiser  and  drove  off,  but  the  men  did 
not  disperse.  If  you  were  black  or  Asian,  you  were  careful  not  to  get  off  at  Savin  Hill. 

By  spring  of  my  first  year  in  Dorchester,  just  as  I  began  to  get  my  bearings  in  the 
neighborhood,  I  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign:  my  husband  had 
entered  the  race  for  the  Ninth  Congressional  seat.  Savin  Hill  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  district,  to  which  Dorchester  as  a  whole  was  the  key.  I  began  to  learn  that  Dor- 
chester, though  superficially  a  homogeneous  section  of  old  frame  houses,  was  really  a 
loose  confederation  of  neighborhoods,  named  both  for  the  churches  that  faced  its  major 
streets  and  for  the  old  Yankee  farms  and  towns  the  city  had  engulfed  as  it  expanded. 
The  older  names  were  rural  and  prosaic:  Five  Corners,  Lower  Mills,  Clam  Point, 
Jones  Hill,  Meetinghouse  Hill,  Fields  Corner.  The  churches  dominated  each  neighbor- 
hood architecturally,  strong  Gothic  inspirations  to  the  immigrants  clustered  around 
them  and  built  so  close  to  each  other  that  parishioners  could  all  walk  to  mass, 
although  the  only  time  most  of  them  did  so  was  in  the  midst  of  blizzards.  Over  the 
Yankee  countryside  spread  the  hagiography  of  the  immigrants:  St.  Kevin's,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, St.  William's,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Gregory's,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Brendan's. 

Only  once  a  year,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  the  separate  fiefdoms  united  for  Dor- 
chester Day.  The  event  was  planned  year  round  by  the  Dorchester  Allied  Veterans 
Council  in  a  storefront  headquarters  across  from  St.  Mark's.  Two  years  ago,  the 
council  created  my  favorite  fund-raising  item:  a  red  tractor  cap  sporting  the  gold- 
embroidered  legend  'After  Dorchester  there  is  Only  Heaven."  During  hard  times,  it 
made  me  think  of  the  motto  sewn  onto  satin  bowling  jackets  in  Saigon:  "I  know  I'll  go 
to  Heaven  because  I've  already  been  to  Hell."  More  financially  successful  than  the  cap 
was  the  annual  hundred-dollar-a-ticket  banquet,  with  a  drawing  for  $10,000.  When  the 
lottery  got  down  to  two  possible  winners,  they  were  offered  the  chance  to  split  the 
proceeds.  But  they  always  refused.  Most  of  the  dinner  guests  were  politicians,  amateur 
or  professional.  They  knew  that  when  the  count  was  over,  there  should  only  be  one 
winner.  No  matter  how  good  they  were,  the  rest  were  losers. 

The  parade  route  began  at  the  southern  border  of  Dorchester  in  Lower  Mills, 
assembling  with  the  tinkling  of  chimes  and  random  tooting  of  the  brass  bands  in  the 
CVS  parking  lot,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall  yard,  and  spilling  over  into  the  quiet 
side  streets  while  the  locals  toted  aluminum  folding  chairs  and  coolers  to  curbside.  The 
line  of  march  followed  the  five  miles  of  Dorchester  Avenue  and  what  was  once  the 
horse-drawn  trolley  line  straight  to  the  northern  border  with  South  Boston.  Though  the 
first  week  of  June  can  be  chilly  in  Boston,  on  the  day  of  the  parade  it  was  always  as 
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hot  as  mid-August.  The  skin  designed  by  thousands  of  years  of  natural  selection  for 
overcast  Ireland  reddened  painfully  under  layers  of  suntan  lotion.  Kids  whined  for 
popsicles,  and  the  politicians'  wives  trudged  the  long  uphill  course,  uncomplaining,  in 
high  heels,  polyester  dresses,  and  linen  blazers  while  their  husbands  crisscrossed  the 
street  from  one  group  to  another,  pressing  flesh:  "Howahya?  How's  the  family?  That's 
great!  Good  to  see  ya." 

The  parade  had  its  constants  and  its  variables.  There  were  always  plenty  of  Catholic 
high  school  bands.  Elected  officials  marched  free  of  charge  with  only  a  backup  of  a 
couple  of  front  men  and  a  convertible  with  a  hand-lettered  sign  advertising  the  pol  and 
the  car  dealer  who  owned  the  car.  But  nonincumbents  had  to  sponsor  a  band.  The 
competition  to  sponsor  Dorchester  bands  was  tough,  and,  in  desperation,  some 
aspirants  paid  to  bus  in  Catholic  teenagers  from  as  far  away  as  Rhode  Island.  The 
instrumentalists  sweated  in  their  year-round  long-sleeved  uniforms  while  the  baton 
twirlers  in  leotards  and  little  boots  cartwheeled  in  the  vanguard,  followed  by  a  second 
rank  of  standard  bearers  and  an  honor  guard  carrying  white-painted  wooden  rifles. 
There  was  a  natural  progression:  white  rifle  bearer,  active  service  unit,  and  then  at  last 
the  wheelchair  unit  of  the  DAV  or  the  marching  veterans. 

All  the  services  sent  bands  and  spit-and-polish  drill  units,  and  some  years  there  were 
tanks  as  well  as  jeeps,  personnel  carriers,  trucks,  and  heavy  artillery  pieces.  The  kids 
went  wild  over  the  tanks  and  the  roaring  diesel  engines  and  clouds  of  exhaust.  But  the 
DPW  complained  that  the  treads  chewed  up  the  asphalt.  Behind  the  shiny  army,  navy, 
air  force,  and  marine  marching  units  came  the  veterans'  posts  in  ever-tighter  uniforms 
and  embroidered  forage  caps.  The  Vietnam  veterans  marched  apart  from  the  clean- 
shaven troops  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  "What  the  hell  do  they  think 
this  is,  a  Che  Guevara  look-alike  contest?"  I  heard  one  VFW  soldier  complain  as  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  walked  by  in  wrinkled  fatigues,  out  of  step,  lean  and 
bearded,  still  carrying  their  black  POW-MIA  flag  and  their  undying  rage. 

Last  summer,  a  Vietnam  veterans  group  from  New  Hampshire  carried  the  three  red 
stripes  on  a  golden  field  banner  of  South  Vietnam.  As  the  men  saluted,  the  Dorchester 
Vietnamese  families  fell  silent,  and  their  neighbors  clapped  and  cheered.  Near  Savin 
Hill,  a  frail  and  elderly  Asian" shouted  to  the  veterans,  "Thank  you!  You  help  us." 
Always  the  biggest  hand  went  to  a  wizened  Filipino  NCO  whose  chest  was  almost 
completely  covered  by  decorations  and  who  was  standing  bolt  upright  in  an  open  jeep, 
with  a  sign  proclaiming  his  body  count  —  he  had  personally  killed  over  four  hundred 
Japanese.  He  held  on  to  a  metal  bar  with  one  hand  and  to  the  head  of  a  cane  with  the 
other,  his  face  stiff  with  scar  tissue,  never  smiling  or  turning  his  head  as  the  waves  of 
applause  surged  over  him. 

The  military  always  predominated,  though  other  themes  entered  the  composition. 
Social-service  agencies  usually  sponsored  a  display  on  a  flatbed  truck.  Disc  jockies, 
rock  bands,  and  bars  borrowed  tractor  trailers  and  pickup  trucks  and  filled  them  with 
teenagers  in  tight  cutoffs  swaying  to  recorded  rock  music.  Each  year,  Boston  Gas 
presented  the  same  truck  disguised  as  a  steam  locomotive,  blaring  a  recording  of  "The 
Montreal  Express."  The  Budweiser  Clydesdales  drew  loud  cheering.  Irish  Northern 
Aid  marched  with  the  flags  of  each  county,  a  few  men  wearing  the  traditional  black 
beret  and  dark  glasses  of  the  secret  army.  Along  the  route,  an  occasional  illegal 
immigrant  would  cheer  them  with  "Up  the  Republic!"  But  most  of  the  spectators 
shrugged  them  off:  "What  the  hell  are  they  fightin'  for  anyway?"  Last  year,  outside 
Katie's  Tavern,  one  of  the  regular  patrons  watched  mystified  as  the  county  flags  and  the 
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banner  "Ireland  Unfree  Shall  Never  Be  at  Peace"  passed  him  by.  As  County  Meath 
stepped  by  him,  he  drew  himself  up  and  shouted,  "I'm  Irish  too!"  The  crowd  roared, 
but  none  of  the  marchers  smiled  at  all. 

After  a  particularly  brutal  racial  killing  five  years  ago,  we  helped  organize  a  contin- 
gent of  Dorchester  Residents  for  Racial  Harmony  to  show  the  flag  in  the  annual  event. 
The  women  sewed  the  blue  and  white  banner  in  my  parlor  while  the  men  argued  about 
politics  in  the  kitchen.  There  were  tense  meetings  with  civic  association  members  and 
pols  who  considered  us  "provocative."  And  a  few  open  threats.  I  didn't  sleep  at  all  the 
night  before  the  parade.  It  was  a  hot  night,  but  at  dawn,  a  cold  wind  blew  through  and 
the  heavens  opened.  It  didn't  just  rain,  it  flooded  Dorchester  in  gray  sheets  all  day 
long.  The  parade  was  canceled  for  the  year,  and  we  were  spared. 

Last  summer,  the  activists  marched  with  banners,  blue  and  yellow  balloons,  and  stilt 
walkers  in  Central  American  carnival  costumes,  for  peace  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
They  were  cheered,  not  wildly,  but  politely.  No  one  called  them  Communists  or  traitors. 
And  the  military  bands,  the  Filipino  Chief,  and  the  veterans  marched  with  them. 

Dorchester  seemed  to  hit  its  bottom  in  1975,  about  the  time  we  left  Savin  Hill  to 
move  into  the  vacant  house  we  bought-  at  auction  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Federally  funded  programs  to  promote  poor  and  minority  owner- 
ship in  Dorchester  had  failed  on  a  massive  scale.  Realtors  bought  low  from  panicked 
white  owners  and  sold  high  to  poor  people  who  didn't  have  the  means  to  replace  the 
old  furnaces  and  roofs.  Every  Sunday,  the  real-estate  section  of  the  Globe  featured 
columns  of  HUD  foreclosures  to  be  sold  at  auction.  We  were  looking  at  run-down 
mansions  in  Ashmont  Hill  when  a  realtor  spotted  a  single-family  offered  in  Lower 
Mills  near  his  brother's  house.  The  neighborhood  was  safe,  he  assured  us,  for  our  two- 
year-old.  We  could  have  the  whole  house  for  the  price  of  the  down  payment  on  a 
suburban  home. 

The  wooden  Greek  revival  house  was  covered  with  alligator-scaled  white  paint.  A 
chimney  leaned  crazily,  and  shreds  of  grayed  curtain  hung  at  the  broken  windows.  The 
heat  had  been  off  for  a  year,  and  the  empty  rooms  stank  of  mold.  I  shook  my  head. 
This  was  worse  than  my  student  digs  in  Camden  Town.  Upstairs,  the  sun  was  shining 
through  three  tall  windows  in  a  pink-walled  room  with  clean  oak  flooring.  Outside  the 
window  stood  a  tree  in  the  sticky-bud  stage  of  early  spring.  Below,  in  the  scrubby 
patch  of  front  yard,  the  first  tulip  and  daffodil  shoots  were  coming  up.  "This  could  be 
Mariah's  room,"  the  realtor  said. 

We  arrived  as  most  of  our  neighbors  were  trying  to  sell  out,  pushed  by  busing  and 
blockbusting.  Two  houses  within  a  three-block  radius  of  ours  were  firebombed  when 
blacks  moved  in.  On  our  walks,  we  passed  the  shell  of  the  garage  where  a  gutted  car 
stood.  The  springs  of  the  seats  poked  through  the  ashes  of  the  upholstery,  and  the 
plastic  steering  wheel  had  melted  down  like  Dali's  dripping  watches.  The  Fire  Depart- 
ment ruled  that  the  cause  was  careless  disposal  of  smoking  materials.  "Let's  go  see  the 
burned-up  car!"  Mariah  would  squeal.  The  neighborhood  fears  were  not  groundless; 
black  teenagers  broke  into  houses  and  snatched  purses  in  broad  daylight.  No  one 
seemed  able  to  stop  them. 

Within  a  month,  a  neighbor  presented  me  with  a  written  promise,  for  my  signature, 
not  to  sell  to  blacks.  I  was  too  much  a  coward  to  refuse  him  outright,  offering  instead 
to  show  it  to  my  lawyer.  He  quickly  took  back  the  paper.  Within  a  year,  he  had  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Plymouth.  Another  neighbor  ran  an  informal  real  estate  agency  in 
the  parish  rectory  to  "keep  the  right  kind  of  people  here."  She  moved  to  Milton. 
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All  the  neighborhood  children  attended  parochial  school  or  boycotted.  Mariah  was 
bused  to  Roxbury.  "Mariah  rides  the  nigger  bus!"  chanted  kids  in  plaid  uniforms. 
"You  ain't  a  fuckin'  child  of  Mary,"  one  little  blonde  used  to  say.  Mariah  developed  a 
hard  right  cross  and  a  solid  core  of  friends  from  our  block.  She  became  the  best  white 
double-Dutch  jumper  at  her  school.  I  made  friends  too,  helped  with  the  civic  associa- 
tion, a  day-care  center,  boards  and  committees,  and  a  Protestant  church;  and  I  wrote. 
A  fictional  St.  Buadan's  Parish  took  shape,  where  teenagers  threw  rocks  at  buses  and 
the  ordinary  parishioners  soldiered  on  with  second  jobs,  big  families,  car  payments,  oil 
bills,  and  fear. 

Such  desperation  cried  out  for  rescuers,  and  in  the  mid-seventies,  Dorchester 
attracted  programs  and  projects,  storefront  centers  and  task  forces,  ministers,  students, 
former  radicals,  poverty  lawyers,  and  political  organizers  from  all  across  the  spectrum. 
"To  the  Ashmont  Station!"  we  used  to  joke  when  a  new  reformer  came  to  town.  The 
route  was  convenient;  from  Cambridge  you  didn't  even  have  to  change  trains  at  Park 
Street.  I  would  sit  in  thrift-shop  chairs  in  the  parlors  of  dilapidated  triple-decker  com- 
munes and  proceed  to  lecture  incoming  do-gooders  on  how  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  white  working-to-middle  class.  Cut  your  hair  (mine  was  over  two  feet 
long);  don't  smoke  dope  (here  I  wasn't  a  hypocrite— I  couldn't  even  smoke  a  legal 
cigarette);  don't  use  profanity;  and  attend  the  Catholic  church  (I  attended  the  Uni- 
tarian). When  the  struggles  of  scratching  for  foundation  grants,  organizing  the  apa- 
thetic poor  into  futile  rent  strikes,  and  living  day  by  day  in  a  relentlessly  discouraging 
environment  wore  down  the  reformers  and  they  went  back  to  Cambridge,  I  dismissed 
them,  as  the  pols  did,  as  "losers."  But  they  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  neighbor- 
hood's renaissance.  The  generation  that  fled  to  the  South  Shore  did  not  return.  And 
Dorchester  did  not  become  an  extension  of  the  black  ghetto.  Instead,  we  got  the 
"gentry." 

The  process  started  with  architects  buying  Victorian  homes  in  Ashmont  Hill  and 
along  the  old  "millionaire's  row,"  Melville  Avenue.  When  the  available  mansions  were 
renovated,  the  process  spread  to  more  modest  singles,  doubles,  and  even  triple  deckers. 
The  newcomers  joined  the  old  civic  associations,  volunteered  to  do  all  the  legwork, 
and  even  fielded  their  own  candidates.  No  yuppie  has  actually  been  elected  yet,  but 
that  day  will  come.  House  prices  shot  up,  and  national  realty  firms  opened  local 
offices. 

This  June,  the  prices  peaked,  and  all  summer  long  aspiring  real-estate  tycoons  left 
their  engraved  calling  cards  on  my  porch.  For  a  couple  of  months,  they  were  as  com- 
mon as  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  aluminum-siding  salesmen.  The  boom  petered  out  in 
September,  but  prices  leveled  off,  instead  of  declining.  A  college  teacher  and  his  wife 
and  their  small  child  moved  in  next  door.  Their  three-year-old  looks  just  like  mine  did 
the  year  we  moved,  and  her  home  is  now  the  central  gathering  place  for  the  preschool 
generation,  as  mine  once  was.  She  reads  to  them  and  gives  them  nutritionally  balanced 
sugar-free  snacks;  then  they  go  home  and  watch  violent  cartoons  on  television  and  eat 
Twinkies.  The  same  kids  who  taunted  Mariah  about  the  nigger  bus  come  over  to  hang 
out  in  her  room  and  listen  to  her  tape  from  the  Miami  Sound  Machine. 

The  same  women  who  warned  me  not  to  let  Mariah  on  the  bus  now  gossip  with  me 
in  the  grocery  store.  We  adopted  a  Vietnamese  boy,  a  black  family  moved  in  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  Vietnamese  families  moved  in,  and  no  one  objected.  Maybe  it  was 
just  a  question  of  time.  Maybe  we  all  got  tired  of  the  bullshit,  a  neighbor  said  to  me 
not  long  ago.  That  seems  as  good  an  explanation  as  any. 
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I  used  to  pray  for  the  day  a  college  graduate  would  move  in  so  that  I'd  have  someone 
to  talk  to.  But  I  found  that  I  changed  before  the  neighborhood  did.  My  closest  friend 
now  is  a  graduate  of  Dorchester  High,  and  she  reads  more  than  most  of  my  educated 
contemporaries  do.  I  miss  the  family  who  sold  to  the  college  professor.  The  patriarch 
was  a  small-time  paving  contractor  and  bookie  who  lived  with  his  wife,  mother-in-law, 
daughter,  son-in-law,  and  three  grandchildren  and  four  dogs.  When  the  population 
pressure  was  too  great,  "Papa"  would  announce  that  he  was  going  in  the  doghouse  and 
retire  to  the  peace  of  an  old  brown  Fleetwood  propped  on  cinderblocks  under  a  maple 
tree  in  the  back  yard.  With  his  youngest  grandchild  in  his  lap  and  a  six-pack  on  the 
seat  beside  him,  he  would  doze  off  listening  to  the  racing  results  on  the  car  radio,  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  On  hot  nights,  the  whole  family  would  barbecue  greasy 
Italian  sausages  and  onions  and  drink  while  the  kids  splashed  in  the  above-ground  pool 
and  yelled  in  the  dark.  The  new  people  cook  inside  and  make  their  children  to  to  bed, 
even  in  August,  whether  they  are  sleepy  or  not. 

It's  almost  fashionable  now  to  say  that  you  live  in  Dorchester.  Almost.  The  new- 
comers play  "can  you  top  this"  by  bragging  about  how  cheaply  they  bought  their 
houses  five  years  ago.  For  those  who  left  too  soon,  a  local  newspaper  sells  bumper 
stickers  proclaiming  "Originally  from  Dorchester,"  or  just  the  mystifying  initials 
"O.F.D."  By  filling  out  a  form  that  includes  a  space  for  "original  neighborhood"  and 
sending  in  $10,  an  official  O.F.D.  receives  not  only  a  bumper  sticker  but  also  an 
official  membership  plaque  and  card. 

Each  June,  the  parade  goes  on.  Though  the  marchers  seem  constant,  the  landscape 
they  pass  by  is  changing.  For  twenty  years  and  more,  Dorchester  Avenue  has  been  a 
featureless,  straight  track  lined  with  gas  stations,  bars,  liquor  stores,  convenience 
stores,  and  triple  deckers.  The  stretch  from  the  Adelphia  Tavern  ("home  of  the  Greek 
Pu-Pu  Platter!")  and  Dong  Phuong  (Eastern  food)  to  South  Boston  is  so  unrelentingly 
ugly  that  a  Burger  King  was  welcomed  by  the  abutters  as  an  improvement.  This  year  a 
city  councillor  and  a  state  representative  organized  the  Dorchester  Area  Revitalization 
Team  (DART).  Their  first  target  is  the  twenty-odd  auto  body  shops  and  used  car  lots 
that  line  Dot  Ave.  Market  forces  are  at  work,  too.  Across  from  Ashmont  Station,  two 
late-nineteenth-century  commercial  buildings  have  been  stripped  of  their  vinyl  siding 
and  neon  lights,  reshingled,  and  decorated  with  gilded  wooden  signs.  If  the  developer 
makes  his  25  percent,  more  will  follow. 

I  drove  back  to  Savin  Hill  a  few  weeks  ago  to  work  on  a  story.  Just  over  the  bridge, 
along  the  escarpment  of  the  expressway,  a  local  developer  had  built  a  cluster  of  luxury 
brick  townhouses.  They  were  sold  even  before  the  open  house  was  held,  some  for 
more  than  $200,000.  The  school  where  the  "troublemakers"  painted  swastikas  has  been 
turned  into  condominiums.  The  few  empty  lots  have  sprouted  single-family  homes  that 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  Wellesley  Hills,  and  the  abandoned  cable  factory  beside 
the  MBTA  tracks  is  going  to  be  converted  to  apartments.  Bulldogs  is  still  in  business, 
and  the  expressway  is  noisier  than  ever.  From  a  new  townhouse  window,  I  was  looking 
out  at  the  curve  of  Dorchester  Bay,  the  gas  tanks,  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  peeling 
ironwork  of  the  MBTA  station.  "Who  would  pay  so  much  money  for  a  view  like  that?" 
I  asked. 

"It's  an  urban  landscape,"  the  developer  answered.  "Like  the  view  from  a  city  loft. 
You  see,  it  all  depends  on  your  point  of  view."  fa 
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Trust,  Self-Interest,        Rhode  Island 
and  Representation       Reconsidered 
in  Economic 
Policymaking: 


Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West 


Industrial  policy  has  become  an  increasingly  central  focus  of  political  debate  as 
American  society  struggles  with  new  and  troubling  economic  realities.  Yet  despite  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  little  is  known  about  how  the  public  gains  or  processes 
information  on  these  matters,  or  about  the  evaluative  standards  used  to  judge 
industrial-policy  proposals.  A  recent  referendum  in  Rhode  Island  offered  a  unique 
opportunity  to  study  these  questions.  Citizens  participated  directly  in  the  debate  over 
new  industrial  policy  by  soundly  rejecting  the  Greenhouse  Compact,  a  novel  and 
comprehensive  plan  to  "reindustrialize"  Rhode  Island.  Here  we  report  the  results  of  a 
public  opinion  survey  conducted  shortly  after  that  referendum.  We  show  that  Rhode 
Islanders  rejected  the  Compact  not  because  they  felt  the  government  had  no  legitimate 
role  in  economic  development,  but  because  of  uncertainty  over  the  particular  plan  on 
the  ballot  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  Greenhouse  advocates 
presented  their  plan  to  the  public. 


American  state  and  local  governments  since  1980  have  adopted  an  extraordinary 
number  of  new  economic  development  policies,  ranging  from  assistance  with 
product  marketing  to  the  provision  of  venture  capital.1  Most  of  these  innovations  have 
been  promoted  by  politicians  and  officials,  with  little  input  from  ordinary  citizens.  In 
Rhode  Island,  however,  officials  insisted  on  obtaining  public  approval  for  an  ambitious 
economic  development  plan  called  the  Greenhouse  Compact.  Put  before  the  voters  on 
June  12,  1984,  the  plan  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  four-to-one  margin.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, many  commentators  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  unexpectedly  decisive 
rejection.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  analysis  has  been  provided  by  Ira  Magaziner, 
himself  the  major  author  of  the  Greenhouse  proposal.  Magaziner  suggests  a  variety  of 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  referendum  defeat  but  lays  particular  emphasis  on  voters' 
lack  of  trust  in  the  process  that  produced  this  ambitious  plan.  "All  the  analysts  of  poll 
data,"  he  writes,  "all  the  postmortem  discussions,  and  all  the  experiences  of  the  'cam- 
paign' indicate  that  for  most  voters,  the  decision  about  the  Greenhouse  Compact  ulti- 
mately revolved  around  the  issue  of  trust."2 

Thomas  J.  Anton  is  director  of  the  A.  Alfred  Taubman  Center  for  Public  Policy  and  American  Institutions, 
and  Darrel  M.  West  is  assistant  professor  of  political  science,  at  Brown  University. 
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In  this  article,  we  test  Magaziner's  assertion,  using  data  derived  from  a  survey  of 
1,001  Rhode  Island  citizens  which  was  conducted  immediately  after  the  referendum. 
Because  our  survey  explored  both  the  criteria  used  by  citizens  to  evaluate  the  proposal 
and  the  changing  context  within  which  those  criteria  were  applied,  we  were  able  to 
examine  the  conceptual  underpinnings  of  "trust"  in  some  detail.  We  were  also  able  to 
compare  the  significance  of  the  trust  issue  with  other  plausible  explanations  of  the 
referendum  outcome.  Our  analysis  will  suggest  that  while  trust  was  assuredly  an 
important  issue,  both  the  substance  of  the  plan  itself  and  the  dynamics  of  the  campaign 
were  powerful  influences  on  Rhode  Island  voters.  The  substance  of  the  plan  made 
clear  that  the  average  voter  had  little  to  gain  from  its  approval,  and  the  dynamics  of  the 
campaign  aggravated  citizens'  fears  that  they  were  not  well  enough  represented  on  a 
commission  dominated  by  the  state's  elite. 


Studying  Economic  Development  Referenda 


The  literature  on  tax  and  candidate  elections  suggests  three  broad  classes  of  explana- 
tions that  may  help  account  for  voter  reactions  to  the  Greenhouse  Compact.  The  first 
is  that  calculations  of  economic  well-being  determine  voter  choices.  According  to  eco- 
nomic models,  voters  who  perceive  that  the  costs  imposed  on  them  by  a  given  proposal 
will  be  greater  than  the  benefits  they  are  likely  to  receive  will  vote  against  it,  and  those 
who  believe  that  the  costs  are  less  than  the  benefits  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
The  apparently  simple  idea  of  economic  well-being,  however,  can  be  defined  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Calculations  of  costs  and  benefits  can  operate  at  the  personal,  retro- 
spective level  and  be  defined  as  perceptions  of  past  family  economic  circumstances.3 
Or,  they  may  operate  at  the  personal,  prospective  level  as  perceptions  of  future  family 
economic  status.4  Calculations  of  economic  well-being  also  can  focus  on  the  larger 
society  and  be  measured  through  citizen  perceptions  of  national  economic  conditions.5 
Furthermore,  a  more  narrow  focus  on  tax  consequences  is  conceivable;  citizens  may 
evaluate  industrial-policy  proposals  differently,  depending  on  whether  they  expect  their 
taxes  to  go  up  or  down.6  Self-interested  models  of  vote  choice,  in  short,  can  be  opera- 
tionalized  in  several  ways.  We  shall  see  that  the  measure  chosen  can  have  important 
consequences  for  the  results  achieved. 

In  contrast  to  economic  models,  political  approaches  assume  that  people  bring  more 
to  policy  decisions  than  calculations  about  taxes  or  economic  health.  These  broader 
evaluations  can  be  measured  through  a  variety  of  indicators ;  ideology,  party  identifica- 
tions, interest  in  politics,  trust  in  government,  and  views  of  the  representativeness  of 
governmental  institutions  are  among  the  indicators  various  scholars  have  suggested.7  For 
example,  if  citizens  do  not  trust  government  officials  to  do  what  is  "right,"  or  if  they 
believe  that  leaders  are  corrupt,  these  attitudes  should  influence  citizens'  evaluations  of 
policy  proposals.  Or,  to  cite  an  example  that  is  relevant  to  the  industrial-policy  issue, 
citizens'  reactions  to  a  Greenhouse  Compact  might  well  depend  on  whether  they  be- 
lieve that  government  has  a  responsibility  to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

A  third  model,  derived  from  the  literature  on  election  campaigns,  emphasizes  the 
effect  of  contextual  factors  on  vote  choice.  This  is  a  less  deterministic  and  more 
contingent  perspective,  because  citizens'  underlying  attitudes  and  beliefs  are  not 
regarded  as  decisive.  Instead,  this  model  focuses  on  events  that  occur  during  an  elec- 
toral campaign  and  that  have  implications  for  underlying  attitudes,  often  reshaping 
them  to  cause  unexpected  changes  in  final  voter  decisions.  Attitudes  obviously  are  not 
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irrelevant  in  this  framework,  but  their  significance  depends  on  how  they  interact  with 
events  that  unfold  during  the  election  campaign.  To  understand  voter  reactions  to  in- 
dustrial-policy proposals  from  this  perspective,  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  explore  the 
relationships  between  voter  perceptions  and  the  events  that  define  the  context  within 
which  the  proposals  are  developed,  debated,  and  decided. 

Questions  derived  from  both  the  economic  and  political  perspectives  were  included 
in  our  questionnaire,  as  were  standard  demographic  items.  Meanwhile,  the  utility  of 
the  contextual  model  was  explored,  using  an  analysis  of  voter  decision  making  over 
time  and  a  documentary  reconstruction  of  events.  Let  us  now  consider  what  each  of 
these  models  can  tell  us  about  the  Rhode  Island  vote. 

To  begin  with  the  economic  and  political  explanations,  table  1  reports  Kendall  Tau 
correlations  between  the  Greenhouse  vote  and  several  indicators  derived  from  these 
perspectives.8  Several  interesting  conclusions  emerge  from  these  figures.  First,  most  of 
the  standard  economic  variables  had  weak  relationships  to  the  vote.  For  example, 
regardless  of  whether  perceptions  of  economic  well-being  are  operationalized  as  per- 
sonal or  collective  views,  considered  either  retrospectively  or  prospectively,  they  were 
not  strongly  linked  to  voting  behavior.  Perceptions  of  the  Rhode  Island  economy  last 

Table  1 

Correlations  Between  Greenhouse  Vote 
and  Key  Variables 

Correlation 
Variable  Coefficients 

Demographics 

Gender  .01 

Age  .16* 

Education  -.18* 

Income  -.12* 

Unemployed  -.02 
Union  membership  .11* 

Public  employment  -.16* 

Economic  Weil-Being 

Rhode  Island  economy  last  year  -.02 

Rhode  Island  economy  next  year  -.12* 

Other  state  economies  -.11* 

Family  last  year  .  14* 

Family  next  year  .06 

Political  Attitudes 

Party  identification  .17* 

Ideology  .1  1  * 

Trust  in  government  .22* 

Government  corruption  -.20* 

Personal  Impact 

Compact  helps  me  get  better  job  .48* 

Compact  raises  my  taxes  -.45* 

Commission  represents  me  .49* 

Compact  helps  young  stay  in  Rhode  Island  .62* 

Source:  1984  Greenhouse  Survey,  conducted  by  Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West. 

Note:  The  numbers  reported  here  are  Kendall  Tau  coefficients  between  the  Greenhouse  vote  and  selected 
variables. 

*Probability  value  less  than  or  equal  to  .05. 
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year  had  a  barely  visible  correlation  of  —.02  with  the  vote.  Perceptions  of  future  per- 
formance of  the  Rhode  Island  economy  also  showed  a  correlation  of  only  —  .12.9  Nor 
did  views  about  either  past  or  future  family  economic  health  do  much  better.  At  a  min- 
imum, therefore,  the  Greenhouse  Compact  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  referendum 
on  the  state  of  the  overall  Rhode  Island  economy  or  family  financial  well-being,  at 
least  as  conventionally  measured. 

Second,  demographic  characteristics  also  were  remarkably  unimportant  in  account- 
ing for  the  vote.  Gender  was  virtually  unrelated  to  voting  choice  (Tau  =  .01),  while 
age,  education,  and  income  all  exhibited  relationships  that  were  quite  modest.  Even 
more  surprising  is  the  lack  of  relationship  between  employment  status  and  support  for 
the  Compact.  The  main  goal  of  the  Compact,  repeatedly  emphasized  in  printed  matter 
and  media  messages,  was  the  creation  of  sixty  thousand  new  jobs,  for  a  work  force 
that  had  suffered  above-average  levels  of  unemployment.  Yet  among  our  respondents, 
having  been  unemployed  in  the  recent  past  had  essentially  nothing  to  do  with  the  vote 
cast  (Tau  =  —  .02).  Membership  in  a  union  was  more  important,  but  only  slightly, 
leaving  the  impression  that  neither  general  perceptions  of  the  economy  nor  individual 
experiences  with  jobs  or  unions  had  much  to  do  with  voter  responses  to  a  job-creation 
plan.  Public  employment,  either  at  the  state  or  local  level,  did  play  a  role  (—.16),  but 
even  this  figure  was  not  very  high. 

Third,  some  of  the  standard  political  variables  were  related  to  the  vote,  although  not 
overwhelmingly  so.  Ideology  had  the  weakest  effect  (.11),  indicating  a  slight  tendency 
for  liberals  to  have  supported  the  Compact.  Party  identification  (.17)  exhibited  a  stronger 
relationship,  indicating  that  Democrats  were  slightly  more  likely  to  support  the  Green- 
house Compact  than  were  Republicans,  but  this  magnitude  was  not  especially  impres- 
sive. The  items  we  adopted  from  the  University  of  Michigan  "trust  in  government" 
scale  showed  stronger  relationships  to  the  vote,  ranging  from  .22  for  the  trust-in-gov- 
ernment  scale  to  —.20  for  the  government  corruption  scale.10  While  these  are  not 
unusually  powerful  correlations,  we  regard  them  as  important  because  they  attempt  to 
measure  linkages  between  citizens  and  leaders.  Such  linkages  are  bound  to  be  espe- 
cially important  in  referenda  of  this  kind,  which  present  unfamiliar— and  in  this  case, 
complicated  — issues  to  voters  without  providing  them  with  the  normal  electoral  cues, 
such  as  those  provided  by  candidates  or  political  parties. 

Our  strongest  results  by  far  came  with  the  last  group  of  variables,  which  we  have 
labeled  "personal  impact"  factors.  These  variables  examined  economic  and  political 
perceptions  of  the  Compact  itself.  We  used  two  questions  — impact  of  the  Compact  on 
the  job  market  and  on  taxes— that  were  explicitly  economic  in  nature  and  one  ques- 
tion—the degree  to  which  the  Greenhouse  commission  (called  the  Strategic  Devel- 
opment Commission,  or  SDC)  represented  citizens— that  was  explicitly  political.  The 
final  question  in  this  group  —  whether  the  Compact  would  help  young  people  stay  in 
Rhode  Island — was  more  ambiguous  in  meaning,  as  we  discuss  below. 

These  personal-impact  variables  allow  one  to  examine  more  precisely  the  relation- 
ship between  vote  choice  and  perceptions  of  the  SDC  and  the  Compact,  and  the  results 
are  instructive.11  The  correlation,  for  example,  between  the  vote  and  citizen  responses 
to  the  question  "Do  you  think  that  people  like  you  were  represented  on  the  Green- 
house Compact  Commission?"  was  .49,  and  therefore  underlies  the  crucial  significance 
of  the  representation  issue  in  the  ambiguous  political  circumstances  of  an  economic 
development  referendum.  It  also  makes  clear  that  many  Rhode  Islanders  voted  against 
the  Compact  because  "people  like  them"  were  not  among  the  elites  appointed  to  the 
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commission.  To  voters  confronted  by  a  complicated  plan  that  was  prepared  by  an  agency 
consciously  set  apart  from  ordinary  people,  the  most  intelligible  cue  available  appears 
to  have  been  the  representativeness  of  the  commission  itself. 

That  perceptions  were  important  to  voters  is  made  clear  not  only  by  the  representa- 
tion variable,  but  also  by  the  items  concerning  jobs  and  taxes.  We  examined  percep- 
tions of  the  employment  impact  and  the  tax  issue  by  asking  respondents  whether  the 
Compact  would  have  improved  their  job  prospects  and  whether  it  would  have  raised 
their  taxes.  The  strength  of  these  relationships  (Tau  =  .48  and  -.45,  respectively) 
suggests  the  presence  of  a  clear  economic  component  in  voter  decisions.  Virtually  all 
respondents  (93  percent)  thought  the  Compact  would  have  increased  their  taxes,  but 
fewer  than  20  percent  thought  they  would  have  benefited  personally  in  general  had  the 
Compact  been  approved,  and  only  25  percent  believed  the  Compact  would  have  im- 
proved their  chances  of  getting  a  better  job.  For  Rhode  Island  voters,  in  short,  the 
Greenhouse  Compact  was  viewed  primarily  not  as  the  comprehensive  economic  devel- 
opment plan  its  promoters  proclaimed,  but  simply  as  another  large-scale  spending 
program  for  which  they  would  have  to  pay  but  from  which  they  would  gain  little 
benefit.  If  the  typical  government-spending  proposal  seeks  to  persuade  voters  that  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing,  this  one  sought  approval  for  a  plan  that  appeared  to 
give  voters  nothing  for  something.12  And  that  something  was  their  tax  dollars. 

The  obvious  strength  of  this  interpretation  supports  a  similar  view  of  the  single  most 
powerful  correlation  reported  in  table  1,  between  vote  cast  and  voters'  views  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Compact  to  help  young  people  stay  in  Rhode  Island.  Public  interest  in 
this  issue  emerged  early  in  the  public  debate  over  the  Compact  and  became  a  promi- 
nent theme  in  the  media  campaign  organized  by  Compact  supporters.  The  relationship 
between  support  for  the  Compact  and  a  belief  that  it  would  keep  young  people  in  the 
state  was  very  strong  in  our  sample  (Tau  =  .62) ,  which  we  interpret  as  the  expectation 
that  the  plan  would  have  helped  create  jobs  for  youthful  relatives  of  respondents.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  respondents  may  have  had  other  views  in  mind  when 
answering  this  question.  They  may  have  thought,  for  example,  that  the  Compact  would 
have  promoted  economic  well-being  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  thus  helping  to  keep 
young  people  in  the  state.  Or  they  may  have  believed  that  the  plan  would  have  been 
socially  useful  in  keeping  families  together.  Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  resolve 
all  of  the  ambiguities  arising  from  responses  to  this  question;  thus,  we  accept  the  pos- 
sible validity  of  differing  interpretations. 

These  measures  take  us  some  distance  toward  understanding  the  structure  of  voter  de- 
cision making  on  the  Greenhouse  Compact,  but  they  remain  no  more  than  suggestive 
when  expressed  as  simple  correlations.  To  extend  the  analysis,  we  developed  multivari- 
ate models,  taking  advantage  of  the  information  presented  in  table  1  to  exclude  the  dem- 
ographic and  economic  well-being  measures  that  seemed  unrelated  to  the  vote,  but  in- 
cluding certain  political  variables  that  should,  in  theory,  have  been  related  to  voter 
choice,  as  well  as  the  important  personal-impact  variables.  Two  statistical  approaches 
were  used  to  study  these  relationships:  regression  and  probit  analysis.13  Regression  of- 
fers the  virtue  of  clarity.  It  allows  us  to  observe  the  strength  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
relationships  between  variables  and  clarifies  the  relative  power  of  alternative  explana- 
tions. However,  because  regression  rests  on  various  assumptions  — such  as  interval  mea- 
surements and  a  "normal"  distribution  — we  also  used  probit  analysis  to  confirm  our  re- 
gression results.  Although  probit  estimates  lack  the  simple  interpretations  of  regression 
techniques,  their  utility  in  the  analysis  of  categorical  data  recommends  their  use. 
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Table  2  shows  that  regardless  of  the  statistical  approach  used,  the  results  are  quite 
similar.  Such  traditional  political  variables  as  ideological  beliefs  and  political  trust 
show  little  explanatory  power.  The  variables  that  clearly  demonstrate  explanatory 
power  in  this  analysis,  as  in  the  earlier  correlation  analysis,  are  those  we  have  labeled 
personal  impact.  Among  the  personal  impact  variables,  though,  it  is  interesting  that 
neither  the  tax  increase  nor  the  job  betterment  items  contribute  as  much  to  explaining 
the  vote  as  do  the  remaining  two  variables.  This  suggests  that  despite  the  overwhelming 
expectation  that  taxes  would  have  increased  had  the  Compact  passed,  the  tax  issue  was 
not  the  most  important  source  of  the  voting  decision.  The  significance  of  citizens'  mis- 
trust of  the  elite  underlines  the  crucial  importance  of  the  representation  variable,  which 
emerges  both  in  the  regression  and  probit  analysis  as  second  only  to  the  "helps  young 
people  stay  in  Rhode  Island"  variable  in  its  explanatory  power.  Since  commissioners 
were  appointed  rather  than  elected,  normal  sources  of  electoral  accountability  could 
not  be  called  into  play  in  the  event  of  public  dissatisfaction  with  commission  activities. 
And  since  the  members  of  the  SDC  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  well-edu- 
cated, highly  paid  bureaucratic  and  technical  elites  whose  experiences  were  vastly 
different  from  those  of  the  average  Rhode  Island  worker,  it  clearly  was  easy  to  doubt 
that  such  individuals  could  be  sensitive  to  the  average  citizen's  interests  in  developing 
strategies  for  spending  tax  dollars  contributed  by  citizens.  In  the  absence  of  formalized 
political  representation,  Rhode  Island  voters  appear  to  have  followed  a  theory  of  literal 
representation:  those  who  are  not  like  me  cannot  know,  encourage,  or  protect  my 
interests. 


Table  2 


Multivariate  Models  of  the  Greenhouse  Vote 

Variable  Regression  Probit 


Ideology 

Party  identification 

.026 
.130* 

.158 
.235* 

Trust  in  government 
Government  corruption 

.001 
.032 

.087 
.129 

Commission  represents  me 
Compact  helps  me  get  better  job 
Compact  raises  my  taxes 
Compact  helps  young  people  stay 

in  Rhode  Island 

.243* 

.183* 

-.174* 

.402* 

.984* 

.643* 

-.946* 

1.407* 

R2t  .58 

Source:  1984  Greenhouse  Survey,  conducted  by  Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West. 

Note:  The  figures  reported  here  are  unstandardized  regression  coefficients.  Coefficients  marked  with  an 
asterisk  were  at  least  twice  the  size  of  their  standard  errors,  and  thereby  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

tR2  refers  to  the  total  explanatory  power  of  the  model.  In  this  model,  it  explains  58  percent  of  the  variance  in 
the  vote. 

*Probability  value  less  than  or  equal  to  .05. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  better  understand  the  structure  of  the  June  12  vote  and 
thus  the  politics  of  this  effort  at  economic  planning.  To  begin  with,  the  vote  was  not  a 
reflection  of  citizens'  beliefs  about  the  state  of  the  Rhode  Island  economy  or  the  state 
of  family  financial  well-being,  considered  either  retrospectively  or  prospectively.  While 
voters  assuredly  had  such  views,  we  have  shown  that  those  views  had  little  to  do  with 
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the  votes  they  cast  in  the  referendum.  In  addition,  the  vote  was  not  much  affected  by 
partisan  considerations.  Republicans  and  Democrats  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  and  the  slight  tendency  for  Democrats  to  react  more  favorably  to  the  plan  seems 
far  less  significant  than  other  factors.  What,  then,  was  the  vote  all  about? 

The  data  reviewed  here  make  clear,  we  think,  that  the  June  12  referendum  was  pre- 
eminently a  vote  based  on  calculations  of  personal  impact,  in  a  context  that  forced 
voters  to  adopt  a  literal  theory  of  representation  which  all  but  guaranteed  a  large  nega- 
tive vote.  Almost  all  voters  believed  that  the  Compact  would  raise  their  taxes.  A  few 
who  believed  that  those  taxes  would  help  to  create  new  jobs  and  who  did  not  object  to 
the  representativeness  of  the  SDC  voted  for  the  Greenhouse  plan.  The  great  majority 
of  voters,  however,  thought  that  paying  higher  taxes  would  do  little  or  nothing  for  them 
or  their  relatives  and  would  instead  provide  additional  resources  for  the  groups  repre- 
sented on  the  commission  to  squander  on  themselves.  To  the  extent  that  the  June  12 
vote  was  a  public-policy  decision,  it  was  a  vote  against  higher  taxes.  To  the  extent  that 
the  referendum  was  a  commentary  on  the  political  process,  the  vote  was  a  thorough 
repudiation  of  the  elite  that  had  developed  and  promoted  the  plan.  To  the  extent  that 
the  vote  was  a  commentary  on  Rhode  Island  politics  in  general,  it  was  a  massive  affir- 
mation of  the  status  quo. 


The  Dynamic  Dimensions  of  Voter  Decision  Making 

We  have  treated  the  Greenhouse  Compact  referendum  to  this  point  as  though  it  were  a 
single  event  that  occurred  on  June  12,  1984.  Although  technically  it  is  true  that  the 
votes  were  cast  on  that  day  only,  intense  public  debate  over  the  merits  of  the  plan 
began  in  November  1983,  when  the  plan  was  made  public,  and  continued  unabated 
through  the  election.  During  this  period  of  nearly  eight  months,  voters  had  many 
opportunities  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  they  did  so  at  different  times.  From  a  voter's 
point  of  view,  therefore,  there  were  many  elections,  not  one.  A  large  group  of  voters 
(27  percent)  made  up  their  minds  as  soon  as  the  plan  was  released;  a  decisional  lull 
then  followed  for  several  months  as  voters  contemplated  the  debate;  and  decisional 
activity  reached  its  peak  in  the  month  preceding  the  vote,  when  most  voters  (55 
percent)  made  up  their  minds,  including  the  26  percent  who  decided  in  the  last  week 
alone.14  This  variation  in  the  timing  of  voter  choice  suggests  an  extremely  volatile 
electorate  and  reflects  an  uncertainty  for  many  people  that  was  not  resolved  until  the 
very  last  minute. 

One  ideally  would  prefer  a  panel  survey  —  in  which  a  sample  of  voters  is  reinter- 
viewed  several  times  during  a  campaign— to  investigate  campaign  dynamics.  But  short 
of  that  research  design,  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  preliminary  analysis  of  short-term 
electoral  forces  using  our  question  regarding  time  of  decision.  Table  3,  on  the  next 
page,  examines  the  differential  impact  of  economic  and  political  forces  during  the 
campaign  by  breaking  down  our  earlier  regression  model  by  the  time  at  which  citizens 
made  their  vote  decision.15  The  results  are  interesting  because  they  show  the  varying 
importance  of  economic  and  political  variables  in  the  model,  depending  on  what  was 
going  on  during  the  campaign.  For  example,  the  tax  variable  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  explanation  of  voter  decisions  early  in  the  campaign  but  contributed  virtually 
nothing  a  month  before  the  vote  and  only  a  modest  amount  at  the  very  end.  Similarly, 
party  identification  was  important  among  early,  but  not  late,  deciders.  The  political 
representation  factor,  finally,  was  important  throughout  the  campaign,  but  it  also  was 
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the  only  variable  that  reached  statistical  significance  during  the  critical  period  of  one 
to  two  weeks  before  the  election  (for  reasons  which  we  outline  below). 


Table  3 


Regression  Model  by  Time  of  Decision  on  Greenhouse  Vote 


Last 

1-2 

2-4 

1-3 

3+ 

Variable 

Week 

Weeks 

Weeks 

Months 

Months 

Ideology 

-.00018 

-.051 

.046 

-.043 

.020 

Trust  in  government 

-.00098 

.043 

-.108 

.041 

.082 

Party  identification 

.00003 

.069 

.077* 

.051* 

.040* 

Government  corruption 

.016 

.093 

-.037 

.017 

-.0010 

Commission  represents  me 

.253* 

.310* 

.291* 

.257* 

.307* 

Compact  helps  young  people 

stay  in  Rhode  Island 

.291* 

.106 

.199* 

.135* 

.147* 

Compact  helps  me  get 

better  job 

.059 

.011 

.231* 

.069 

.093* 

Compact  raises  my  taxes 

-.104 

-.121 

.016 

-.237* 

-.145* 

R2t  .43  .56  .71  .73  .75 

Source:  1984  Greenhouse  Survey,  conducted  by  Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West. 

Note:  The  figures  reported  here  are  unstandardized  regression  coefficients.  Coefficients  marked  with  an 
asterisk  were  at  least  twice  the  size  of  their  standard  errors,  and  thereby  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

tR2  refers  to  the  total  explanatory  power  of  the  model;  the  .43  in  the  "Last  Week"  column,  for  example, 
means  that  the  model  explains  43  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  vote  for  those  who  made  up  their  minds 
during  the  last  week  of  the  campaign. 

*Probability  value  less  than  or  equal  to  .05. 

There  are  two  reasons  related  to  campaign  dynamics  which  seem  to  account  for  the 
varying  effects  of  economic  self-interest  and  political  representation:  short-term 
political  developments  and  the  composition  of  the  electorate  at  each  decision  point. 
Short-term  electoral  forces  were  an  important  part  of  the  decisional  calculation  by 
voters.  Although  the  SDC  insisted  that  its  activities  were  "above  politics"  and  that  it 
had  successfully  brought  all  major  sectors  of  the  Rhode  Island  economy  into  agreement 
on  its  nonpolitical  plan,  in  fact  many  sectors— such  as  small  business,  women,  and 
blacks  — felt  left  out  and  were  determined  to  appeal  to  the  political  process.  There  thus 
was  no  way  the  commission  could  avoid  the  political  arena.  Though  enabling  legisla- 
tion for  the  referendum  had  passed  both  chambers  of  the  state  legislature  easily,  few 
legislators  felt  strongly  committed.  Most  were  negative  toward  the  legislation  but  voted 
for  it  because  it  allowed  the  public  to  make  a  choice  that  the  legislators  were  reluctant 
to  make  themselves.  The  House  Speaker  and  Senate  majority  leader  were  instrumental 
in  securing  this  outcome  and,  in  return,  achieved  commission  agreement  that  they 
would  each  appoint  three  of  the  members  of  the  new  commission— if  the  referendum 
passed. 

In  late  May,  slightly  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  referendum,  both  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader  announced  that  they  planned  to  appoint  themselves  to  the  new 
agency.  The  Republican  candidate  for  governor  immediately  announced  his  outrage 
over  the  absence  of  Republicans  among  these  appointments  by  Democratic  leaders  and 
warned  that  his  earlier  support  for  the  Compact  had  been  shaken.  After  several  days  of 
well-publicized  bickering  between  Republican  and  Democratic  partisans,  a  solution  of 
sorts  was  reached.  The  commission  membership  would  be  expanded  by  two  in  order  to 
allow  the  Republican  minority  leadership  in  each  house  to  appoint  one  commission 
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member.  This  agreement,  announced  just  nine  days  before  the  vote,  seemed  to  many  to 
be  a  solution  worse  than  the  original  problem,  since  the  new  agency  would  become  even 
more,  rather  than  less,  political  in  composition.  Whatever  the  status  of  the  old  Strategic 
Development  Commission  had  been,  the  new  agency  clearly  would  be  viewed  as  a  pre- 
dominantly political  group. 

It  is  not  difficult  in  retrospect  to  understand  why  voters  who  made  their  decisions 
during  the  one  to  two  weeks  before  the  election  were  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
Compact.  A  commission  that  had  ballyhooed  its  experience  and  expertise  had  offered  an 
image  of  the  state's  economy  that  was  contradicted  by  growing  employment.  A  commis- 
sion that  had  believed  its  efforts  to  be  above  politics  had  become  enmeshed  in  politics. 
A  commission  that  had  promised  objective  decisions  had  delivered  appointments  that 
hinted  strongly  of  back-room  deals,  cut  in  the  old-fashioned  ways  by  people  who  were 
obviously  unlikely  to  have  much  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  average  citizen.  And  if 
there  was  so  much  controversy  and  deal  making  now,  how  could  voters  expect  that  fu- 
ture activities  of  a  new  commission  would  be  any  different?  Virtually  everything  about 
the  events  of  late  May  and  early  June  strongly  suggested  the  emergence  of  an  "old  pol- 
itics" that  seemed  antithetical  to  the  new  policies  called  for  in  the  original  Greenhouse 
plan.  Campaign  dynamics,  therefore,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  political  repre- 
sentation factor  to  the  forefront  in  the  weeks  just  before  the  election  and  in  limiting  the 
impact  of  economic  self-interest. 

In  addition,  the  role  of  economic  and  political  forces  during  the  campaign  shifted, 
because  different  types  of  voters  made  up  their  minds  during  various  stages  of  the  cam- 
paign. Table  4,  on  the  next  page,  offers  a  brief  profile  of  three  groups  of  voters:  those 
who  made  up  their  minds  early  (three  months  or  more  prior  to  the  referendum),  those 
who  made  up  their  minds  in  the  second  week  before  the  vote,  and  those  who  made 
their  decisions  during  the  last  week  of  the  campaign.  These  three  electorates  were 
chosen  not  simply  because  of  the  demographic  and  attitudinal  differences  portrayed  in 
the  table,  but  also  because  they  made  very  different  decisions.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
our  sample  of  respondents  slightly  overrepresented  Compact  supporters,  the  percent- 
ages of  voters  in  these  groups  who  opposed  the  Compact  were  76.0,  88.5,  and  65.5, 
respectively.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  early  deciders  opposed  the  Compact,  but 
virtually  all  of  those  who  made  up  their  minds  in  the  second  week  before  the  referen- 
dum turned  against  it,  as  support  for  the  plan  all  but  disappeared.  This  precipitous 
drop  was  followed,  however,  by  a  recovery  of  support  that  produced  in  our  sample  the 
largest  margin  of  support  for  the  Compact  of  any  week  in  the  campaign.  Both  voter 
volatility  and  powerful  influences  on  voter  choices  are  clearly  documented  by  these 
figures. 

Reading  down  the  columns  of  table  4  offers  some  insight  into  the  forces  at  play.  The 
early  deciders  were  dominated  by  middle-aged,  upper-income  individuals;  were  more 
likely  than  voters  in  either  of  the  other  two  categories  to  declare  themselves  Republi- 
cans; were  largely  opposed  to  government  intervention  in  the  economy;  and  were  no- 
ticeably more  cynical  about  government  honesty  and  effectiveness.  Since  they  were  also 
readers,  gaining  most  of  their  information  from  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  characterize  these  early  deciders  as  informed  ideologues  of  pre- 
dominantly moderate-to-conservative  political  opinions.  Their  profile  contrasts  most 
sharply  with  the  group  that  came  to  a  decision  in  the  second  week  before  the  referen- 
dum. This  "late  electorate"  was  older,  less  prosperous,  less  well  educated,  less  cynical 
about  government,  and  much  more  Democratic  than  the  early  deciders.  They  were  also 
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much  more  likely  to  be  "watchers"  and  "listeners"  than  readers,  with  both  television 
and  radio  approaching  the  newspaper  as  their  main  source  of  information  about  the 
Compact.  Given  their  ideological  conservatism  as  well  as  the  prominence  of  Democratic 
party  adherence,  it  seems  plausible  to  view  this  grouping  as  largely  made  up  of  the 
conservative  Democrats  who  often  are  found  in  working-class  communities. 


Table  4 


Three  Electorates,  Three  Elections:  Characteristics  by  Time  of  Choice 


Time  of  Decision  Prior  to  Referendum 
(numbers  in  %) 


Variable 


Three  Months  or  More        1-2  Weeks 


News  Source 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
TV 
Radio 


Last  Week 


Age:  %  65+ 

19.4 

26.9 

23.6 

%  College-educated 

49.6 

37.9 

50.0 

%  Income  $35,000+ 

28.2* 

18.2 

19.5* 

Party  Identification 
Democrat 
Republican 

24.4* 
14.8* 

38.3 
8.3 

35.7* 
9.0* 

Ideology 
Liberal 
Conservative 

12.3* 
21.0* 

3.4* 
27.1* 

8.5* 
16.2* 

Government  should  create  jobs 

18.8* 

24.2 

28.7* 

Trust  in  government 

18.2* 

28.6 

30.7* 

72.3 

53.1 

63.2 

37.9* 

45.4* 

32.1 

32.5* 

40.0* 

21.9 

Source:  1984  Greenhouse  Survey,  conducted  by  Thomas  J.  Anton  and  Darrell  M.  West. 
*Categories  whose  differences  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  "last  minute"  electorate,  whose  members  finally  made  up  their  minds  during 
the  week  before  the  vote,  differed  from  the  early  and  late  deciders  in  several  important 
respects.  Somewhat  older  and  considerably  less  prosperous  than  the  early  ideologues, 
they  were  more  liberal  and  far  better  educated,  and  very  nearly  as  Democratic  in  their 
party  allegiances,  as  citizens  who  had  made  their  decisions  a  week  earlier.  They  were 
also  less  cynical  about  government  than  either  of  the  other  electorates,  and  were  more 
willing  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  government  job-creation  programs.  Since  the  last- 
minute  deciders  were  more  likely  to  be  readers  than  either  watchers  or  listeners,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  of  them  as  informed  ideologues  of  moderate-to-liberal  political 
views,  often  associated  with  the  more  liberal  elements  of  the  Democratic  party. 

These  different  electorates  and  their  varied  preferences  offer  insight  into  the  electoral 
dynamics  at  play  in  the  Greenhouse  referendum.  A  fairly  large  bloc  of  voters  made  up 
their  minds  shortly  after  the  Compact  was  made  public,  grounding  their  choices  in  the 
predominantly  conservative  ideologies  associated  with  well-educated,  upper-income 
people.  As  enabling  legislation  for  the  referendum  was  introduced  and  debated  in  the 
legislature,  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  voters  came  to  their  decisions  through  the 
weeks  of  winter  and  early  spring;  but  not  until  two  weeks  before  the  vote  did  another 
large  bloc  of  voters  come  to  their  conclusions,  which  were  more  overwhelmingly 
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negative  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  campaign.  This  late  electorate  seems  some- 
what paradoxical,  since  it  was  far  more  Democratic  than  Republican  (38.3  to  8.3  per- 
cent) and  far  less  cynical  about  government  action  than  the  early  deciders,  yet  it  was  far 
and  away  the  least  supportive  of  the  Compact.  The  move  toward  a  less  cynical,  more 
supportive  electorate  culminated  in  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  when  another  large 
bloc  of  voters  made  more  positive  choices  than  had  been  made  in  any  other  time  peri- 
od. It  appears,  then,  that  the  largely  negative  early  electorate  was  followed  by  groups  of 
voters  who  had  some  difficulty  making  up  their  minds  until  two  weeks  before  the  vote, 
when  the  electorate  turned  almost  wholly  negative.  The  recovery  of  support  in  the  final 
week  was  substantial,  but  not  nearly  enough  so  to  create  an  electorate  that  came  any- 
where close  to  majority  support  for  the  Compact. 

In  summary,  economic  and  political  factors  played  varying  roles  as  the  Greenhouse 
campaign  unfolded.  Yet  these  variations  were  not  random  fluctuations;  they  instead 
appear  to  have  been  related  to  short-term  dynamics  within  the  campaign.  When  tax 
talk  was  dominating  the  debate,  economic  factors  played  a  major  role  in  voter  decision 
making;  when  representational  issues  were  paramount,  political  factors  rose  to  the 
forefront.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  economic  and  political  forces  both  were  important 
during  the  Greenhouse  debate  but  that  their  relative  importance  varied,  depending  on 
short-term  campaign  dynamics. 


Conclusions 

We  began  this  exploration  as  a  test  of  Magaziner's  belief  that  trust  was  the  dominant 
issue  in  explaining  the  failure  of  the  Greenhouse  Compact  to  win  popular  support.  We 
can  now  conclude  that  Magaziner  was  only  partially  correct.  Although  trust  was  in- 
deed an  important  factor  in  the  Greenhouse  vote,  other  factors  were  even  more  impor- 
tant, particularly  perceptions  of  personal  impact  of  the  plan  and  concern  over  repre- 
sentation. The  clear  significance  of  such  factors  seems  sufficiently  interesting  to  war- 
rant a  final  commentary  on  issues  raised  in  the  Greenhouse  Compact  debate  which  are 
important  not  only  for  Rhode  Island  but  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  Greenhouse  Compact  by 
Rhode  Island  voters  was  not  a  product  of  deep-seated  (and  therefore  unalterable)  eco- 
nomic or  political  attitudes.  As  seems  true  in  other  states,  Rhode  Island  voters  gener- 
ally supported  government  efforts  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  did  not  reject  the 
Compact  as  an  unwarranted  intrusion  of  government  into  the  private  sector.  Nor  did 
they  oppose  the  plan  because  of  a  general  mistrust  in  government  (which  was  high), 
party  identification,  or  some  other  stable  quality  of  public  opinion.  Rather,  their  oppo- 
sition was  founded  almost  entirely  on  perceptions  of  the  plan  itself.  Most  voters  be- 
lieved that  the  Compact  would  raise  their  taxes  but  provide  little  or  no  benefit  to  them 
in  return.  The  firmness  of  this  belief,  in  turn,  was  based  on  their  thoroughgoing  mis- 
trust of  the  financial  and  political  elite  that  had  formulated  the  plan,  with  no  perceived 
representation  of  the  average  citizen's  interests,  through  processes  that  strongly  suggest- 
ed political  deals  that  were  designed  to  further  enrich  that  tiny  elite.  These  were  short- 
term  perceptions  associated  with  a  specific  proposal  from  a  specific  group  which  easily 
could  have  been  different  if  the  plan  had  been  presented  and  promoted  differently. 

If  these  data  thus  affirm  the  experience  of  other  states  that  have  held  successful 
referenda,  they  also  suggest  the  risks  inherent  in  pursuing  a  "sectoral"  approach.  A 
planning  group  chosen  to  represent  economic  sectors  rather  than  political  constituen- 
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cies  runs  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  those  constituencies.  The  Strategic  Develop- 
ment Commission  in  Rhode  Island  may  well  have  included  some  of  the  best  and  bright- 
est among  the  state's  institutional  elite,  but  when  push  came  to  shove,  no  one  in  the 
legislature  worked  hard  to  mobilize  support  for  the  commission's  plan,  no  candidate 
for  major  state  or  local  office  worked  hard  for  the  plan,  and  even  the  governor  seemed 
little  more  than  a  halfhearted  supporter  at  the  end.  Borrowing  from  a  European 
corporatist  model,  several  institutions  pursued  their  own  mobilization  efforts:  banks 
and  insurance  companies  inserted  leaflets  in  their  monthly  statements  encouraging 
citizens  to  vote;  some  colleges  and  universities  did  the  same;  and  some  businesses 
inserted  similar  leaflets  in  their  monthly  bills  to  customers.  Although  we  have  no  data 
on  voter  reactions  to  such  efforts,  suspicion  of  the  commission  elite  had  become  so 
powerful  by  the  time  of  the  referendum  that  these  efforts  probably  did  no  more  than 
increase  voter  resentment  of  the  plan  and  its  sponsors.  In  American  politics,  operating 
outside  the  established  political  institutional  structure  can  be  a  two-edged  sword. 

The  risks  inherent  in  a  sectoral  strategy  are  magnified  if  public  participation  in 
economic  planning  is  sought.  Having  insisted  on  a  public  referendum  on  its  plan,  the 
SDC  was  obliged  to  give  some  consideration  to  how  the  plan  might  best  be  presented 
to  a  mass  audience.  But  its  treatment  of  this  issue  must  be  regarded  as  inadequate  at 
best.  Defying  recent  political  experience  from  across  the  country  as  well  as  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  commission  proposed  a  tax  increase  to  partially  fund  the  Compact.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  it  suggested  programs  so  complicated  that  virtually  no  one  could 
understand  them.  The  twin  effects  were  to  give  opponents  an  easily  understood  nega- 
tive label  to  pin  on  the  program— that  this  was  a  tax  increase  —  while  denying  to 
proponents  any  opportunity  to  defend  the  Compact  in  terms  that  could  be  understood. 
From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  commission  lost  control  over  the  most  fundamental 
component  of  an  electoral  campaign,  namely,  definition  of  the  issue.  The  commission 
announced  a  plan  to  create  jobs  or  stimulate  economic  growth,  but  voters  heard  a  plan 
to  increase  taxes.  And,  as  we  have  shown,  a  substantial  number  of  voters  made  up 
their  minds  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  message.  Although  the  tax  increase  was  later 
eliminated  by  the  legislature,  the  image  remained  attached  to  the  Compact  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  defeat. 

Unable  to  define  the  issue,  the  commission  lost  control  of  the  dynamics  of  the  cam- 
paign. Under  normal  electoral  conditions,  when  candidates  are  competing  for  an  of- 
fice, the  goal  is  to  secure  core  supporters  early  in  the  campaign  and  then  pursue  the 
undecided  voters.  The  efforts  of  the  Strategic  Development  Commission  very  nearly 
reversed  this  process,  producing  a  core  group  of  opponents  early  in  the  campaign  and 
failing  to  establish  a  base  of  support  until  the  very  last  minute.  As  our  analysis  of  the 
three  electorates  has  shown,  the  voters  who  disproportionately  comprised  the  last- 
minute  deciders  were  those  who  supported  government  job-creation  efforts;  believed 
that  those  efforts  could  be  effective;  were  less  likely  to  believe  that  the  government 
wasted  taxes  or  was  corrupt;  were  more  trusting  of  government;  and  were  less  likely  to 
think  that  the  government  represented  only  big  interests.  These  individuals  were  the 
natural  base  for  the  Greenhouse  Compact,  yet  their  doubts  or  confusion  prevented 
them  from  joining  the  Greenhouse  coalition  early  in  the  campaign.  In  effect,  there 
never  was  a  core  group  of  voter  supporters  for  the  Compact. 

These  dynamics  were  important  because,  unlike  candidate  elections,  referenda  are 
"low  information"  contests,  in  which  voters  generally  know  little  about  the  issues  on 
the  ballot  and  often  have  difficulty  evaluating  the  proposals.  If  traditional  political 
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elites  (that  is,  elected  officeholders)  and  traditional  political  factors  (partisanship  and 
ideology)  do  not  emerge  to  provide  much-needed  cues  for  citizens,  short-term  voter 
perceptions  of  the  plan  and  the  way  in  which  the  campaign  is  conducted  will  dominate 
the  election.  Apart  from  the  governor,  whose  support  visibly  weakened  as  the  cam- 
paign wore  on,  no  statewide  officeholder  emerged  to  champion  the  plan.  Party  labels 
could  not  easily  be  attached  to  the  proposal,  since  neither  party  took  a  formal  position 
on  the  Compact  itself.  Most  of  the  commissioners  were  not  in  public  life,  and  those 
who  were  deliberately  refrained  from  partisan  appeals.  Absent  these  typical  clues  to 
interpret  commission  motives,  voters  gradually  concluded  that  the  commission  repre- 
sented nothing  more  than  the  interests  of  the  financial  and  corporate  elite  that  had 
formulated  the  plan. 

Although  concern  over  the  representation  issue  was  expressed  repeatedly  to  the 
commission,  it  is  clear  that  its  members  never  understood  how  significant  that  concern 
was.  Proposals  that  more  women  or  blacks  or  neighborhood  or  regional  representatives 
or  small  businessmen  be  appointed  to  the  new  agency  were  often  dismissed  by  citing 
the  impossibility  of  representing  every  interest  on  a  public  agency.  When,  in  late  May, 
the  governor  used  his  appointments  to  reappoint  members  of  the  existing  commission 
and  the  legislative  leaders  appointed  themselves  to  the  new  commission,  it  was  easy  for 
voters  to  conclude  that  the  planning  group  either  had  not  heard  the  expressions  of 
concern  or  had  rejected  them.  The  commission,  in  short,  was  perceived  to  be  either 
insensitive  or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  average  person,  and  with  essentially  un- 
changed membership,  could  be  expected  to  be  equally  hostile  or  insensitive  in  the 
future.  Unattached  to  accountable  political  institutions  and  unwilling  to  become  sym- 
bolically attached  to  a  more  broadly  defined  public,  the  commission  fell  victim  to  its 
own  elitism. 

How  are  these  remarkable  strategic  choices  to  be  explained?  How  could  a  group  of 
experienced  and  sensible  individuals  seek  to  gain  public  approval  by  proposing  to 
increase  taxes  in  order  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  for  programs  that  could  not  be 
easily  explained,  programs  that  were  to  be  administered  by  a  tiny,  nonelective  body 
composed  largely  of  bankers,  big  businessmen,  and  a  few  politicians?  One  answer, 
surely  plausible,  is  that  the  SDC  simply  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  political  strategy. 
Caught  up  in  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  developing  an  imaginative  set  of  pro- 
posals, it  simply  overlooked  the  political  dimensions  of  its  mission,  perhaps  because  of 
the  belief  (or  hope)  that  a  good  plan  would  sell  itself.  Commission  members  have 
admitted  as  much,  and  their  surprise  at  the  political  uproar  caused  by  appointments  to 
the  new  commission  also  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  political  sensitivity.  However  plau- 
sible it  may  seem,  though,  inattention  to  political  strategy  is  ultimately  unsatisfying  as 
an  explanation,  since  inattention  must  itself  be  explained.  How,  then,  can  we  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  SDC  to  be  more  attentive  to  its  own  political  requirements? 

One  important  answer,  we  think,  lies  in  the  political  residue  that  formed  part  of  the 
context  in  which  the  commission  worked  and  that  obviously  influenced  its  proposals. 
Rhode  Island  has  had  a  long  history  of  bitter  labor-management  relations;  even  today, 
it  holds  the  unenviable  record  of  the  longest  continuous  strike  against  a  manufacturer 
in  recent  U.S.  history.  Strikers'  benefits  were  a  powerful  symbol  of  this  intransigent 
mood,  causing  employers  to  be  angry  over  the  use  of  their  contributions  to  prolong 
work  stoppages;  providing  workers  with  an  imagined  protection  against  being  pushed 
around  by  employers;  and  causing  a  large  segment  of  the  state's  elite  to  feel  concern 
over  a  state  image  as  a  "bad  place  to  do  business."  Members  of  the  SDC  shared  this 
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concern  and  sought  to  craft  a  document  that  could  combat  this  image  by  announcing  to 
investors  in  the  rest  of  the  country  that  a  major  change  had  occurred  in  Rhode  Island 
and  that  the  Greenhouse  Compact  would  provide  evidence  of  that  change. 

For  a  small  state  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  national  business  community,  a 
big  idea  was  necessary;  hence  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Compact,  the  voluminous 
documentation,  and  the  very  expensive  price  tag.  Indeed,  early  promotional  material 
for  the  Compact  suggested  (without  any  obvious  foundation)  that  two  dollars  of  private 
investment  would  be  generated  by  every  public  dollar  spent,  producing  a  total  invest- 
ment for  economic  growth  of  $750  million,  rather  than  only  $250  million.  In  a  real 
sense,  therefore,  the  problem  to  which  the  Compact  was  addressed  was  not  so  much 
economic  growth  but  a  perceived  national  image,  and  the  audience  to  which  the  Com- 
pact was  addressed  was  not  Rhode  Island  at  all,  but  the  national  business  elite.  In 
reaching  out  for  national  impact,  the  commission  apparently  neglected  its  Rhode  Island 
base. 

Offering  a  plan  aimed  at  a  national  audience  to  a  Rhode  Island  electorate  would  have 
been  difficult  even  if  all  the  members  of  the  commission  had  been  extremely  attentive 
to  local  politics,  if  only  because  the  size  and  scope  of  the  plan  appeared  to  violate 
widely  accepted  norms  of  the  appropriate  scale  of  any  form  of  political  action.  Rhode 
Island  is  a  small  place,  dominated  by  what  Elmer  Cornwell  and  Jay  Goodman  have 
described  as  a  "politics  of  intimacy,"  in  which  politicians  are  expected  to  develop  a 
first-name  familiarity  with  their  constituents.16  Citizens,  in  turn,  take  an  obvious  pride 
in  using  first  names  when  addressing  U.S.  senators,  congressmen  and  congresswomen, 
governors,  and  other  public  officials.  In  this  intimate  context,  the  Greenhouse  Com- 
pact, developed  by  technocrats  from  national  business  organizations  and  financial 
institutions,  staffed  by  a  consulting  firm  with  an  international  clientele,  seemed  out  of 
scale  and  out  of  place,  reflecting  values  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  personalized 
localism  of  the  state's  residents.  Among  the  voters  we  interviewed,  the  longer  the 
length  of  residence  in  Rhode  Island,  the  more  likely  it  was  that  citizens  opposed  the 
Compact.  Legislators  reflected  these  sentiments  against  the  size  of  the  plan  when  they 
reduced  its  scope  several  months  before  the  election.  From  this  point  of  view,  whether 
or  not  the  Compact  was  a  good  plan  was  irrelevant.  It  was  simply  the  wrong  plan  for 
an  electorate  accustomed  to  less  grandiose  and  more  personalized  presentations. 

Popular  preferences  for  smaller  and  more  personalized  policies  in  Rhode  Island  are 
not  necessarily  different  from  popular  preferences  in  other  states.  Economic-develop- 
ment proposals  offered  to  voters  elsewhere  have  been  far  less  comprehensive  and  less 
expensive  than  the  Greenhouse  Compact,  and  they  have  been  included  on  ballots  that 
offered  other  issues  for  citizens  to  consider.  Modest  in  size  and  related  to  other  policy 
questions,  such  proposals  are  easily  perceived  as  incremental  rather  than  radical  ad- 
justments. The  Greenhouse  Compact,  however,  was  a  "big"  plan  that  promised  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  state's  economy  through  the  infusion  of  thousands  of  new 
high-tech  jobs.  Moreover,  the  Compact  stood  alone,  isolated  from  other  policy  matters 
and  most  state  politicians  in  a  separate  referendum  that  exaggerated  its  costs  and  aspi- 
rations. In  this  sense,  the  plan  was  both  too  big  and  too  radical,  alienating  even  poten- 
tial beneficiaries,  such  as  workers  who  feared  they  would  not  quality  for  the  new  jobs. 
What  Rhode  Island  voters  may  have  demonstrated,  therefore,  was  not  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  economic  planning  as  discomfort  with  radical  change.  Like  voters  in  other 
states,  Rhode  Islanders  reaffirmed  the  classic  American  preference  for  incremental 
rather  than  comprehensive  policymaking.  **> 
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A  Second  Chance:        Meeting  the  Needs 

of  Adult  Learners 


Elizabeth  E  Fideler 


Changing  demographics  and  economic  factors  are  focusing  national  attention  on  adult 
learning  as  a  major  resource  for  solving  many  of  the  nation 's  social  and  economic 
dilemmas.  However,  adult  learners,  the  poor  especially,  face  obstacles  to  educational 
advancement  even  where  tuition  is  waived  or  incentive  grants  are  given.  Despite  the 
considerable  recent  growth  of  adult  education,  the  vast  number  of  those  who  need  it 
the  most  are  not  as  yet  participating.  This  article  examines  adult-education  practices 
and  participation  in  general  —  in  the  areas  of  literacy,  occupational  education ,  and 
higher  learning  —  and  conditions  in  Massachusetts  in  particular.  It  explains  why 
higher  levels  of  investment  in  adult  education  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  symbiosis 
between  economic  growth  and  education  which  has  proven  so  productive  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  why  policymakers  should  view  adult  learning  in  broader  terms  than 
skills  training. 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  led  land-grant  institutions 
in  the  movement  to  democratize  knowledge  via  university  extension.  In  1911, 
Moonlight  Schools  in  Rowan  County,  Kentucky,  pioneered  adult  literacy  classes.  Adult 
education  today  encompasses  far  more  than  literacy  efforts  and  courses  for  farmers  and 
housekeepers.  The  diversity  of  participants,  providers,  programs/activities,  and  delivery 
systems  amounts  to  a  veritable  "adult  education  mosaic."1  Adult  education  runs  the 
gamut  from  individually  initiated,  systematic  study  to  external  systems  with  providers 
of  instruction;2  from  informal  learning  to  formal  schooling;  from  credited  to  non- 
credited  work;  from  campus-based  programs  to  those  based  at  off-campus  sites;  from 
basic  skills  to  advanced  study;  from  career  education  to  recreational  pursuits;  and  from 
face-to-face  instruction  to  computer-assisted  and  televised  delivery  processes.  Thus, 
definitions  of  adult  education  vary,  depending  on  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  needs  of 
the  individual  learner,  on  social  purpose,  or  on  organizational  plan.  In  Serving  Per- 
sonal and  Community  Needs  Through  Adult  Education,  Edgar  J.  Boone  et  al.  suggest 
that  adult  education  is  "one  means  by  which  society  assists  adults  in  gaining  the 
knowledge  and  coping  skills  needed  to  adjust  to  the  various  role  changes  required 

Elizabeth  F  Fideler  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  administration,  planning,  and  social  policy  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Education. 
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in  adult  life."3  This  is  an  inclusive  definition,  yet  one  that  is  useful  in  its  simplicity  and 
its  balance. 

The  purview  of  this  article  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  entire  range  of  adult  edu- 
cation. The  discussion  focuses  on  the  three  major  areas  of  literacy,  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  higher  learning  for  adults,  as  opposed  to  incidental,  unprogrammed,  or 
avocational  learning  (no  matter  how  meaningful  to  individuals  or  how  beneficial  to 
society),  simply  because  the  former  are  areas  where  educational  and  governmental 
policymakers  can  exert  a  direct  influence.  Even  with  the  narrower  focus,  though,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  broader  context  in  mind  —  educating  for  a  lifetime  of  growth  and 
change  —  because  adults  who  have  self- awareness  and  who  understand  the  uncertainties 
of  the  labor  market  are  likely  to  be  more  productive  workers,  better  able  to  respond 
intelligently  to  change,  and  more  capable  of  benefiting  from  retraining  opportunities 
than  workers  who  lack  such  insights. 


The  Current  Status  of  Adult  Education:  An  Overview 

In  recent  years,  the  scope  of  adult  education  has  expanded  rapidly  in  multiple  areas: 
basic  and  secondary  education;  occupational  and  vocational  training;  higher  education; 
continuing  education  for  professions  and  management;  labor  education;  and  community 
and  social  action.  Major  providers  include  mass  media;  employers;  labor  and  profes- 
sional associations;  proprietary  schools;  institutions  of  higher  education;  extension 
services;  public  schools;  and  government  and  community  agencies  (for  example, 
military  services,  libraries,  museums,  and  religious  organizations). 

The  term  adult  learner  is  not  easy  to  define.  Often  referred  to  as  nontraditional,  an 
adult  learner  may  be  a  school  dropout;  a  late  bloomer  who  never  attended  college  or 
who  began  college  and  then  dropped  out;  a  career  changer  or  a  career  updater;  an  un- 
employed, handicapped,  or  institutionalized  person;  an  immigrant;  a  displaced  home- 
maker;  or  a  senior  citizen.  Their  intermittent  enrollment  patterns  characterize  adult 
learners  as  nontraditional  in  contrast  to  high  school  and  college  students  who  attend 
school  full-time,  usually  during  the  day,  in  settings  traditional  for  their  ages.  Thus,  the 
designation  adult  learner  is  actually  more  a  function  of  student  status  than  of  age.  More- 
over, data  on  participation  in  adult  education  often  lack  comparability,  because  age  cat- 
egories, when  they  exist  at  all,  refer  variously  to  individuals  seventeen  and  older, 
twenty-two  and  older,  twenty-five  and  older,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
scope  of  participation  in  adult  education,  one  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  wide  variety  of 
references  to  age  in  the  data  sources.  Some  pertinent  examples  follow. 

Enrollment  projections  from  the  Carnegie  Council  (1980)  showed  the  over-twenty-two 
age  group  constituting  50  percent  of  undergraduate  enrollments  by  the  year  2000,  with 
part-time  undergraduate  enrollment  reaching  45  percent.  In  June  1984,  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  predicted  that  the  part-time  adult  student  will 
increasingly  replace  the  under-twenty-five  full-time  student.  At  the  state  level,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  (BOR)  classified  students  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty-nine,  twenty  to  twenty-four,  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine,  .  .  .  to  age  eighty-four 
in  its  head  count  by  age  group  (fall  1984)  of  total  enrollment  in  all  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Clearly,  there  is  no  uniform  categorization  of  students  according  to  age. 

In  addition,  the  unavailability  of  data  with  respect  to  age  of  students  makes  it  hard  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  adult  participation  with  precision.  For  example,  student  enrollment 
and  community  participation  in  continuing-education  courses  and  activities  at  all  the 
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public  colleges  and  universities  in  Massachusetts  (which  comprise  the  alternative  pub- 
lic postsecondary  education  system)  were  reported  for  FY1982  with  no  breakdown 
by  age:  260,984  students  in  credit  course  sections;  55,372  in  noncredit  course  sections; 
and  123,064  in  community  education  courses  and  special  programs,  for  a  total  of 
439,420  participants.4  Since  continuing  education  encourages  individuals  to  maintain 
full-  or  part-time  employment  while  pursuing  education  or  specialized  training  in 
order  to  increase  employability,  and  since  more  than  half  of  the  total  continuing  educa- 
tion enrollment  (51  percent  of  all  credit  course  sections,  58  percent  of  all  noncredit 
course  sections,  and  82  percent  of  all  community  education/special  programs)  is  at 
the  community  college  level,  where  adult  students  tend  to  be  found,  one  can  only 
surmise  that  continuing  education  in  Massachusetts  must  be  serving  a  predominantly 
adult  population. 

Whatever  the  lower  age  limit  is  determined  to  be,  the  number  of  participants  in  adult 
education  nationwide  has  expanded  considerably.  NCES  data  showed  an  increase  of  17 
percent  in  the  years  1978-1981,  with  more  than  21  million  (13  percent  of  adults  seven- 
teen years  of  age  and  older)  participating  in  one  or  more  courses  or  organized  educa- 
tional activities  in  1981. 5  About  half  the  growth  can  be  attributed  to  larger  numbers  of 
adults  in  the  population,  while  the  remainder  is  attributed  to  the  increased  need  and 
desire  of  adults  to  continue  learning.6  That  is,  sharp  changes  in  the  nation's  demographic 
and  economic  picture  have  spurred  the  recent  surge  in  adult  learning.  Just  as  govern- 
ment has  been  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  adult  learners  in  the  past,  so  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  able  to  plan  for  changing  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions and  increasing  numbers  of  adult  learners  in  the  future.7  Planning  must  involve  a 
reconfiguration  of  educational  support  services,  resources,  and  institutional  mission;8 
cooperation  and  coordination,  rather  than  competition,  between  private-sector  and 
public  providers  and  among  public  providers;  and  careful  assessment  to  determine 
whether  government  will  or  should  be  responsible  for  significantly  expanded  financial 
support.9  As  a  contribution  to  that  assessment,  this  article  will  examine  adult  education 
practices  and  participation  in  general  and  conditions  in  Massachusetts  in  particular. 

Changing  Demographics 

Demographic  studies  show  the  population  to  be  getting  older  (with  the  age  group 
consisting  of  those  between  thirty-five  and  forty-four  years  old  increasing  most  mark- 
edly, and  the  cohort  of  eighteen-  to  twenty-one -year-olds  shrinking  in  numbers  until 
1992),  with  the  result  that  90  percent  of  those  who  will  comprise  the  nation's  work 
force  in  1990  are  already  at  work  today.10  Age  is  but  one  of  several  characteristics  of 
the  adult  learner  population  which  have  significance  for  the  changing  composition  of 
the  work  force.  Twenty  million  out  of  the  21  million  adult  education  participants  iden- 
tified by  NCES  in  1981  were  part-time  students,  and  17  million  (83  percent)  were 
employed,  12  million  of  whom  (70  percent)  held  white-collar  jobs.  Women  were  partic- 
ipating at  higher  rates  than  men  at  each  age  level  (56  percent  female  participation 
overall).  However,  88  percent  of  participants  were  white  (6  percent  black,  3.6  percent 
Hispanic,  2.4  percent  other  race/ethnic  group);  participation  rates  were  greater  at  each 
succeedingly  higher  level  of  family  income  (from  6  percent  at  the  lowest  income  level 
to  19  percent  at  the  upper  income  level);  the  rate  of  participation  increased  as  the  level 
of  prior  education  increased  (from  2.2  percent  for  those  with  less  than  an  eighth -grade 
education  to  31  percent  for  those  with  five  or  more  years  of  higher  education);  and 
over  72  percent  of  participants  were  located  in  metropolitan  areas.  These  latter  data 
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should  make  us  ask  what  needs  to  be  done  to  provide  incentives  and  improve  access  to 
adult  education  for  minority,  poor,  unemployed,  undereducated,  and  rural  citizens.  Can 
we  move  closer  to  the  old  University  of  Wisconsin  ideal— "teach  anybody  —  anything — 
anywhere"?11  The  answer  may  depend  on  whether  the  growth  in  adult  education  is  in 
any  way  comparable  to  the  growth  that  prompted  change  during  the  land  grant  move- 
ment. This  does  not  seem  likely  in  the  immediate  future,  since  no  recent  public-policy 
initiative  or  appropriation  has  been  large  enough  to  attract  adult  learners  on  a  similar 
scale. 

Changing  Economic  Conditions 

Differential  birth  rates  by  class,  ethnicity,  and  region  are  contributing  to  a  decade  of 
overall  declining  higher  education  enrollments  and  worker  shortages,  particularly  in  the 
northeastern  states.  Unexpectedly,  postsecondary  institutions  are  educating  only  about 
one  in  four  adult  learners,  while  the  rest  of  the  aforementioned  providers  are  educating 
three  out  of  four.12  Regardless  of  the  source  of  training,  the  U.S.  economy  depends  on 
skilled  workers.  Human  resources  are  being  more  carefully  developed  to  ensure  that 
current  levels  of  productivity  will  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Even  in  New  England, 
where  currently  the  economy  is  stronger  and  unemployment  lower  than  in  any  other 
region  of  the  country,  recurrent  structural  unemployment,  stemming  from  technological 
change,  shifting  prices,  new  products,  and  foreign  competition,  is  a  real  threat.13 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  is  strongly  committed  to  funding 
programs  targeted  at  the  unemployed  who  are  considered  "most  in  need."  To  under- 
stand the  composition  and  the  condition  of  that  target  population,  it  is  helpful  to  look 
at  a  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES).14  The 
Commonwealth's  annual  growth  rate  for  employment  between  1983  and  1984  (5.9 
percent)  was  the  highest  since  World  War  II,  and  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  same 
period  (4.8  percent)  was  the  lowest  among  all  major  industrial  states.  Yet,  despite  the 
healthy  employment  picture  in  Massachusetts,  unemployment  problems  persist  for 
selected  population  groups.  Unemployment  among  blacks  and  teens  is  double,  and  for 
Hispanics  nearly  four  times  higher  than,  the  overall  Massachusetts  rate.  Using  $9,900 
as  the  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four,  DES  found  294,000  people  in  poverty,  or  6.5 
percent  of  all  citizens  sixteen  and  older.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  poor  persons  in 
Massachusetts  are  women;  more  than  60  percent  of  all  poor  families  are  headed  by 
women.  A  persistent  trend  toward  the  feminization  of  poverty  among  families  in  the 
New  England  region  accelerated  during  the  first  half  of  the  1980s;  the  trend  is  pro- 
nounced in  Massachusetts.  The  probability  of  a  single-parent,  female-headed  family  in 
New  England  being  poor  in  1984  was  ten  times  higher  than  for  husband-wife  families 
in  the  region  (compared  to  five  times  higher  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole).  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  probability  was  eleven  times  higher}5 

The  DES  report  makes  it  painfully  obvious  that  educational  attainment  has  a  direct 
influence  on  whether  or  not  individuals  experience  poverty:  half  of  all  poor  people  in 
Massachusetts  are  high  school  dropouts.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  teenage  dropouts 
are  women,  35  to  45  percent  of  whom  leave  school  because  of  pregnancy  and  mar- 
riage. The  unemployment  rate  of  high  school  dropouts  is  2.4  times  that  of  high  school 
graduates.  In  1984,  when  DES  identified  a  "hard-core"  dropout  population  of  sixteen 
thousand,  of  which  the  greatest  proportion  (78  percent)  was  female,  it  concluded  that 
"labor  market  problems  of  female  dropouts  appear  to  be  extraordinarily  severe."16 

The  condition  of  female  dropouts  is  poignant  for  many  reasons,  but  the  DES  report 
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focuses  on  one  reason  in  particular:  the  deteriorating  position  of  high  school  dropouts 
in  the  labor  market.  The  current  economic  revitalization  of  Massachusetts  derives  not 
only  from  continuous  and  rapid  expansion  in  the  overall  size  of  the  labor  force,  but 
also  from  changes  in  the  job  content  of  the  economy.  Two-thirds  of  employment 
growth  from  1977  to  1984  was  in  industries  requiring  workers  with  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma.  In  contrast,  the  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  sector,  where  one- 
third  of  all  workers  have  less  than  twelve  years  of  education,  declined  during  the  same 
period.  Thus,  changes  in  industry  have  boosted  employment  opportunities  for  high 
school  graduates  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  sharply  reduced  opportunities  for  drop- 
outs. Between  1970  and  1984,  the  relative  labor  market  position  of  dropouts  deterio- 
rated substantially,  from  34  percent  of  persons  employed  in  industry  to  17  percent.  The 
chances  of  reversing  that  trend  in  the  near  future  are  remote,  according  to  DES. 

Nevertheless,  other  labor  market  researchers  claim  that  "the  elimination  of  poverty 
among  families  in  New  England  is  within  greater  reach  today  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  past  fifteen  years."17  However,  future  economic  growth  by  itself  will  not  automatic- 
ally bring  about  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  family  poverty  population.  Sum  et  al. 
argue  that  labor  market-oriented  strategies  are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  vast 
majority  of  poor  family  heads  in  the  prime  working  age  groups  (twenty-five  to  fifty- 
four  years  old).  In  addition  to  the  age  of  the  family  head,  they  looked  at  (1)  other 
characteristics  of  poverty  families,  (2)  the  nature  of  their  income  inadequacy  problems, 
and  (3)  the  barriers  to  their  employment,  and  concluded  that  investing  in  those  who 
are  at  greatest  risk  of  becoming  the  long-term  dependent  poor  of  the  region,  that  is, 
teenage  and  other  young  parents  who  have  limited  formal  education  and  who  are 
deficient  in  basic  academic  skills,  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for 
reducing  poverty  among  families  in  the  future.  Such  investments,  they  hasten  to  add, 
will  require  strong  state  leadership  on  this  issue  in  New  England.18 

Howard  R.  Bowen,  in  Adult  Learning,  Higher  Education,  and  the  Economics  of 
Unused  Capacity,  suggests  that  the  rapid  shift  from  an  industrial  to  an  information- 
technological  society  offers  an  "unparalleled  opportunity"  for  advancement  toward  the 
goal  of  becoming  "a  nation  of  educated  people."19  Life  and  work  in  the  information 
age,  in  which  "uncertainty  is  the  main  planning  factor,"  have  greater-than-ever  implica- 
tions for  education,  "the  drivewheel  of  citizenship  in  the  informatized  society,"  writes 
Harlan  Cleveland  in  "Educating  for  the  Information  Society."20  Throughout  this  decade 
at  least,  postsecondary  institutions  are  attempting  both  to  offset  the  enrollment  drop  of 
traditional  students  and  to  fill  unused  capacity  by  serving  a  new  adult  clientele  and 
bringing  nontraditional  study  into  the  mainstream,  actions  that  represent  "the  most 
desirable  and  significant  option  that  is  available  to  higher  education  institutions  in 
terms  of  national  economic  gain,  cultural  advancement,  and  institutional  survival."21 

Continued  development  of  adult  education  opportunities  and  participation  will 
depend  on  what  policies  are  adopted  by  governmental  and  educational  bodies  at  local, 
state,  and  national  levels.  However,  instructional  programs  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
maintain  an  effective  work  force.  A  more  elaborate  combination  of  services,  involving 
assessment,  guidance,  instruction,  and  placement,  must  be  developed  by  each  educa- 
tional organization.  Of  equal  concern,  moreover,  is  the  tendency  of  adult  education  to 
serve  the  advantaged  classes  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  population.22 
While  many  educators  "think  their  most  important  task  is  not  to  train  for  a  meal  ticket 
the  week  after  graduation,  but  to  educate  for  fifty  years  of  self-fulfillment,"23  their 
critics  in  legislatures  and  at  large  point  out  that  idealism  does  little  to  resolve  chronic 
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tensions  and  inequities  between  a  well-educated  elite  and  a  vocationally  trained  work- 
ing class,  between  the  ability  to  persist  without  interruption  to  degree  completion  or 
certification  and  the  necessity  of  attending  intermittently  until  a  job  comes  along. 
Despite  the  impressive  growth  of  adult  education,  we  must  face  the  reality  that  the  vast 
numbers  of  those  who  need  it  the  most  are  as  yet  not  participating. 

As  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century,  shifting  social  and  economic  conditions 
require  higher  levels  of  literacy  as  well  as  retraining  and  education  for  alternate  ca- 
reers, whether  one  views  human  capital  generally  or  information  specifically  as  our 
major  resource.  Despite  public  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  literacy  for  individuals 
and  for  society,  literacy  efforts  remain  partial  and  uncoordinated;  thus  they  fail  to  reach 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  those  in  need.24  Similarly,  many  daytime  and  evening 
postsecondary  programs  have  overlooked  the  needs  of  adults  — especially  those  hard- 
pressed  by  work  and  family  responsibilities  — by  offering  academic  support/advisement 
and  child-care  services  only  during  the  daytime,  while  working  adults  typically  attend 
evening  classes,  and  by  limiting  eligibility  for  financial  aid  to  full-time  enrollees,  when 
most  adult  participants  are  part-timers.  Among  those  whose  needs  are  overlooked  by 
such  programs  are  women  with  children,  the  educationally/linguistically  disadvantaged, 
low-income  people,  and  those  outside  metropolitan  centers. 


National  Assistance  Resources 


There  is  no  single  unifying  source  or  agency  that  assumes  leadership  for  organizing, 
facilitating,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  adult  education  programs.  While  some  believe 
that  this  leadership  function  could  best  be  filled  by  the  federal  government  establishing 
policy  and  promoting  adult-education  research  and  development,  others  would  restrict 
the  federal  role  to  the  provision  of  financial  support.  The  latter  constituency  would 
prefer  to  place  the  role  of  national  leadership  in  the  hands  of  professional  adult  educa- 
tors, who  would  be  authorized  to  exercise  that  leadership  through  the  agencies  and 
organizations  that  have  arisen  in  response  to  local  and  regional  needs  and  interests.25 

Although  the  leadership  issue  is  still  subject  to  debate,  national  attention  is  focusing 
more  on  adult  learning  as  a  major  resource  for  solving  many  of  the  nation's  economic 
and  social  dilemmas.  For  example,  as  of  1984,  the  major  objective  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Continuing  Education  was  to  convince  Congress  to  review,  amend, 
reauthorize,  and  fund  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.26  The  council  believes  that 
Title  I  will  help  establish  a  formal  legislative  base  for  extending  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  who  need  or  want  them,  especially  those  adults  who  use  continuing  educa- 
tion for  economic-,  job-,  and  career-related  reasons. 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  the  Adult  Learner  (sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  [ACE],  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Experien- 
tial Learning  [CAEL],  and  the  University  of  Maryland)  is  currently  engaged  in  devel- 
oping public  policies,  both  state  and  federal,  aimed  at  addressing  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion for  adult  learning;  helping  institutions  of  higher  education  to  clarify  their  roles 
and  to  serve  adult  learners  better;  and  stimulating  effective  cooperation  and  division  of 
labor  among  associations  that  serve  adult  learners.  The  commission  is  directing  its 
efforts  toward  the  accomplishment  of  five  major  tasks:  (1)  developing  or  renewing 
employability  for  the  unemployed;  (2)  maintaining  and  enhancing  occupational  skills  in 
the  face  of  technological  change;  (3)  eliminating  adult  illiteracy;  (4)  providing  equal 
access  to  education  for  all  adults;  and  (5)  developing  knowledgeable  citizens  in  an 
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information-technological  society. 

The  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  (SHEEO)  want  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  services  across  the  entire  lifelong  learning  spectrum,  from  literacy 
programs  to  professional  continuing  education.  SHEEO  seeks  state-level  input  into 
research  policy  in  the  adult  learning  field,  along  with  the  distribution  of  a  significant 
portion  of  federal  implementation  grants  through  state  higher-education  agencies. 
SHEEO  also  acknowledges  the  need  to  cooperate  with  the  private  sector. 

Adult  literacy  is  the  target  of  such  organizations  as  the  Business  Council  for  Effec- 
tive Literacy  (BCEL),  a  new  private  foundation  that  fosters  greater  corporate  awareness 
of  adult-literacy  problems  and  encourages  increased  business  involvement  and  support, 
and  the  National  Adult  Literacy  Project,  which  has  undertaken  to  research  model 
literacy  programs,  develop  new  forms  of  technical  assistance,  and  shape  a  priority 
agenda.  In  sum,  the  rhetoric  of  national  organizations,  whether  they  are  private  or 
public,  describes  the  ongoing  pursuit  of  learning  as  essential  to  economic  productivity 
and  occupational  success,  social  equity  and  effective  citizenship,  and  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  life.27  However,  in  actuality,  federal  adult  education  initiatives  emphasize 
literacy  and  vocational  skills. 

More  than  1.5  million  adults  in  the  United  States  are  illiterate,  and  between  25  mil- 
lion and  45  million  are  functional  illiterates  (those  out-of-school  adults  whose  literary 
and  numeracy  skills  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  function  effectively  or  at  all  in 
everyday  tasks).  High  school  dropouts,  immigrants,  and  refugees  increase  the  pool  of 
functional  illiterates  in  the  United  States  by  about  2.3  million  each  year.28  The  1964 
Adult  Education  Act  established  adult  basic  and  secondary-level  educational  programs 
in  each  of  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  territories.  Funds  are 
available  to  state  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  costs  of  instruction,  to  employ  and 
train  qualified  adult  educators,  and  to  develop  specialized  curricula  and  techniques 
appropriate  for  adult  learners.  In  1978,  amendments  to  the  1964  act  mandated  states  to 
provide  assistance  to  potential  students  in  the  form  of  flexible  schedules,  transporta- 
tion, and  child  care. 

Enrollments  in  programs  funded  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  increased  from 
nearly  38,000  in  FY1965  to  close  to  2.6  million  in  FY1984.  (Part  of  the  growth  was 
attributable  to  expansion  of  the  term  adult  to  include  those  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
those  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  under  state  law.)  Funding  grew 
from  $18.6  million  in  FY1965  to  $100  million  (estimated)  in  FY1986.  (In  Massachusetts, 
funding  increased  from  $427,000  in  FY1965  to  $2,090,000  [estimated]  in  FY1986.)29  In 
1984,  PL.  98-511  reauthorized  the  act  and  extended  its  mandate  through  1988. 

Since  1981,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  has  sponsored  the  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education  to  link  the  adult 
education  community  with  existing  state-administered  resources.  The  clearinghouse 
confers  grants  for  special  projects  to  local  education  agencies  (40  percent  of  its  funds), 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  (30  percent) ,  and  to  other  organizations  that  are 
providing  innovative  leadership  in  adult  education  programming  or  training  for  practi- 
tioners. In  FY1986,  over  $10  million  was  available  for  these  efforts.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  also  administers  the  federal  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  program, 
the  largest  single  adult  basic-skills  program  in  the  nation.  Some  fourteen  thousand 
local  ABE  programs  operate  across  the  country  to  serve  approximately  3  million  out- 
of-school  adults  each  year.  Even  when  public  programs  are  combined  with  privately 
sponsored  literacy  outreach  efforts,  however,  the  sum  total  of  existing  programs,  owing 
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to  limitations  of  resources,  can  serve  only  a  small  portion  (estimated  at  4  million)  of 
the  25  million  to  45  million  who  are  functionally  illiterate. 

Vocational  skills  were  the  focus  of  two  recent  federal  legislative  efforts.  The  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  (P.L.  94-482),  also  called  the  Perkins  Act,  prescribes  an  optional 
program  of  studies  for  secondary-,  postsecondary-,  and  adult-level  populations.  Pro- 
gram offerings  represent  at  least  150  occupations.  Adult-level  programs  are  provided  by 
local  and  regional  school  districts  and  community  colleges.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  (DOE) 
allocates  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  a  portion  of  the  federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  it  administers  (approximately  $2  million  out  of  $19.5  million)  to 
provide  postsecondary-skills  training  and  counseling  services  to  displaced  homemakers 
and  other  disadvantaged  adults,  whether  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

The  federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA  [P.L.  97-300]),  which  took  effect  in 
1984,  was  funded  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  implemented  via  a  part- 
nership of  foundations,  public  agencies,  and  the  business  community  to  establish  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preparing  youth  and  unskilled  adults  for  job  entry  and  to  train  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  adults  for  jobs.  Priority  populations  include  the  handicapped, 
minorities,  those  with  limited  English  proficiency,  and  persons  seeking  training  that  is 
nontraditional  for  their  sex.  The  local  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs),  composed  of 
corporate  executives,  educators,  labor  representatives,  and  public  officials,  oversee 
JTPA  activities  in  fifteen  service-delivery  areas  statewide.  Eight  percent  of  JTPA 
funding  is  set  aside  for  educational  coordination  and  services,  such  as  adult  literacy 
classes;  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL);  basic  and  remedial  education;  and 
counseling  and  career  planning  (amounting  to  approximately  $2.9  million  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  FY1984,  also  administered  by  the  state  Division  of  Occupational 
Education).  The  Office  of  Training  and  Employment  Policy  (OTEP)  of  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  through  its  $55  million  annual 
budget,  coordinates  JTPA  training  opportunities  statewide  for  some  forty  thousand 
people,  40  percent  (mostly  out-of-school)  youth  and  60  percent  adults,  in  core  (year- 
round)  and  summer  programs. 


Adult  Education  in  Massachusetts 


Many  educational  and  governmental  policymakers  agree  that  the  states  have  a  crucial 
role  in  advancing  adult  education;  however,  K.  Patricia  Cross  and  Anne-Marie 
McCartan,  in  a  1984  study  entitled  Adult  Learning:  State  Policies  and  Institutional 
Practices,  noted  that  most  states 

have  only  the  vaguest  idea  about  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  adults. 
They  could  profit  from  more  information  to  determine  what  is  distinctive  about 
the  missions  of  various  providers,  the  extent  of  overlap,  whether  competition  for 
adults  is  constructive  or  destructive,  and  which  segments  of  the  population  are 
being  served.30 

In  fact,  there  is  much  variation  among  the  states  in  the  extent  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  initiatives  for  lifelong  learning.  Cross  and  McCartan  describe  a  range  of 
possible  approaches  to  issues  in  adult  education,  identifying  four  characteristic  roles 
for  states:31 

1.   a  laissez-faire  or  hands-off  approach  involving  no  state  intervention 
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2.  encouragement  through  planning  and  goal  setting,  collecting  data, 
establishing  task  forces,  and  so  on,  without  providing  direct  support 

3.  intervention  to  ensure  efficient  use  of  public  resources  and  to  protect 
students  against  fraudulent  or  shoddy  educational  practices 

4.  direct  support  for  more  cost-efficient  services,  to  promote  more 
equitable  access  and  to  initiate  economic  revitalization 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  states  that  is  directly  involved  in  supporting  or  providing 
adult  learning  services.  The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  predicts  that  by 
FY1987,  Massachusetts  will  rank  first  among  all  states  with  respect  to  ten-year  rate  of 
gain  in  appropriation  for  state  tax  funds  for  higher  education,  with  an  estimated  $816.4 
million  appropriation.  Moreover,  given  current  data-collection  practices,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  meaningful  estimates  about  what  portion  of  these  funds  is  earmarked  for 
adult  learners.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Massachusett's  investment  in  higher 
education  will  only  reach  the  national  average  in  1987,  notwithstanding  the  state's  con- 
siderable gain  in  proportion  of  public  revenues  allocated  to  higher  education.  Still,  this 
compares  to  its  ranking  in  fiftieth  place  only  a  decade  ago.  This  enhanced  capacity  is 
clearly  tied  to  the  Commonwealth's  economic  revitalization  over  the  same  period.32 
Still  higher  levels  of  investment  in  higher  education,  particularly  in  adult  education, 
will  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  symbiosis  between  the  state's  economic  growth  and 
education  which  currently  is  so  productive. 

Education  and  Employment 

The  Dukakis  administration  has  focused  on  demographic  groups  and  geographic  areas 
that  have  not  fully  benefited  from  the  current  expansion.  The  new  Education  and 
Training  (ET  Choices)  program  is  intended  as  a  window  of  opportunity  for  welfare 
recipients;  it  provides  remedial  education  and  job  training,  child-care  and  job-search 
assistance,  and  placement  in  permanent,  unsubsidized,  private-sector  jobs  (over  twelve 
thousand  in  1984).  Nonetheless,  joblessness  does  not  explain  all  the  poverty  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  poor  in  Massachusetts.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  294,000  poor  people 
aged  sixteen  and  older  who  were  identified  in  the  aforementioned  DES  report  are 
employed,  even  if  marginally.33 

In  fact,  the  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  (BSSC)  identifies  another  group  at  risk 
(besides  those  outside  the  labor  force),  a  larger  target  population  that  is  not  typically 
eligible  for  publicly  funded  education  programs.  This  group  consists  of  currently 
employed  workers  who,  for  want  of  functional  (literacy  and  numeracy)  skills,  cannot  be 
retrained  or  upgraded  and  are  thus  particularly  vulnerable  to  layoff.  Again,  many  of 
these  workers  are  women  in  low-level,  often  sex-stereotyped  positions  who  lack  re- 
sources or  employer  sponsorship  to  improve  their  status.  The  failure  to  meet  the  needs 
of  at-risk  employees  in  a  near-full  employment  state  may  be,  in  the  words  of  BSSC, 
"the  heartbreak  of  our  society."34 

BSSC  encourages  companies  to  invest  in  current  workers  whose  educational  attain- 
ment often  belies  their  true  functional  level.  For  example,  in  various  geographic  pock- 
ets of  unemployment  in  the  state,  such  as  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Athol,  there 
are  adult  workers  in  low-level  jobs  who  have  not  been  educated  beyond  the  ninth  grade 
and  who  are  incapable  of  adapting  to  technological  changes  on  the  job.  To  enhance 
their  productivity  and  chances  for  retention  (let  alone  for  promotion),  such  workers 
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need  remedial  work  prior  to  more  advanced  skills  training.  Once  they  have  obtained 
the  basic  literacy  skills,  they  still  need  job  training  to  acquire  the  "readiness"  neces- 
sary for  them  to  assimilate  the  more  advanced  training  that  follows  and  to  perform 
effectively  on  the  job.  Examples  of  such  job-training  readiness  are  a  Business  English 
component  added  to  the  standard  curriculum  for  word-processing  trainees,  and  a  com- 
puter training  literacy  component  added  to  training  for  machinists  who  are  to  operate 
computerized  numerical  control  systems. 

The  BSSC  format  is  unusual  in  that  instead  of  delivering  services  directly  to  targeted 
groups,  the  corporation  catalyzes  relationships  between  public  and  nonprofit  postsec- 
ondary  institutions  and  the  private  sector.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the  nation 
to  fund  business-education  collaboration.  In  1979-1980,  the  Bay  State  Project  was  ini- 
tiated in  response  to  a  1978  survey  that  reviewed  the  projected  work-force  needs  of 
high-tech  industry.  The  project's  ambitious  approach  was  then  gradually  implemented 
by  BSSC,  beginning  in  1981,  using  the  public-private  partnership  model  to  train  people, 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  those  left  behind  by  the  changing  economy.  BSSC  was 
created  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  with  a  fourfold  mandate:35 

1 .  Encourage  and  facilitate  the  formation  of  cooperative  relationships 
between  business  and  industry,  labor,  government,  and  education  to 
develop  and  expand  programs  of  skills  training  that  are  consistent  with 
employment  needs; 

2.  provide  grants-in-aid  to  education  and  training  institutions,  to  be 
matched  with  private-sector  support,  to  fund  skills-training  programs 
in  growth  occupational  areas; 

3.  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  present  and  future  employment 
needs  as  well  as  the  availability  of  skills  training  and  education  in  these 
areas;  and 

4.  conduct  conferences  and  studies  that  will  increase  communication  and 
information  on  employment  needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

One  way  BSSC  fulfills  these  aims  is  by  operating  workshops  in  which  industrial 
experts  in  various  emerging  technologies  share  information  with  faculty  members 
from  Massachusetts  educational  institutions,  who  then  incorporate  the  updated  in- 
formation in  their  curricula  to  prepare  students  better  for  employment  in  Massachu- 
setts companies. 

BSSC  is  a  quasi-public  corporation:  funds  from  the  Commonwealth  are  matched  by 
corporate  dollars  or  in-kind  services  (that  is,  staff  time  and  expertise,  equipment, 
supplies,  space,  or  other  appropriate  contributions  that  can  make  the  program  more 
directly  responsive  to  industry's  current  needs).  BSSC  responds  to  the  whole  spectrum 
of  needs  found  in  high-growth  industries  —  from  entry-level  to  advanced  skills  training 
and  from  the  upgrading  of  present  employees  to  the  retraining  of  experienced  workers. 
The  actual  training  can  take  place  at  universities,  public  and  private  two-  and  four-year 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  JTPA  skills  centers,  and  community-based  organizations 
throughout  the  state. 

BSSC  programs  annually  serve  approximately  one  percent  of  the  available  work 
force  (aged  sixteen  and  older)  in  the  state,  including  dislocated  workers,  public 
assistance  recipients,  mentally  retarded  adults,  displaced  homemakers,  and  some  young 
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people  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Since  its  inception,  BSSC  has 
involved  900  companies  and  170  educational  and  training  institutions  in  preparing  more 
than  nineteen  thousand  trainees,  87  percent  of  whom  have  found  employment  in  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  The  innovative  BSSC  format  is  so  successful  that  four  states 
(Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Washington,  and  Florida)  have  copied  the  enabling  legislation; 
two  states  (Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey)  are  currently  looking  at  the  BSSC  model; 
and  other  states  have  adopted  the  Massachusetts  legislation  in  modified  form.  Eleven 
foreign  countries  have  sent  delegations  to  review  the  economic  impact  of  BSSC.36 

Programs  Sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Regents 

Two  state  agencies  have  principal  responsibility  for  adult  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth—the Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  total  head  count  for  the  twenty-nine  public  postsecondary  institutions  governed  by 
the  BOR  was  119,000  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Depending  on  how  one  clusters  the  age 
groups,  there  were  either  32,000  students  aged  twenty-five  and  older,  or  80,000  stu- 
dents aged  twenty  and  older  (the  latter  figure  includes  both  traditional  and  adult 
learners).  Minority  enrollment  was  highest  (10.5  percent)  at  the  community  colleges, 
lowest  (4.8  percent)  at  the  state  colleges,  and  8.6  percent  at  the  universities.  Overall 
gender  distribution  conformed  closely  to  the  1980  Census  figures— 47  percent  male, 
53  percent  female.  Female  enrollment  was  higher  at  community  and  state  colleges  than 
at  the  universities.37 

BOR-directed  student  aid  takes  several  forms.  The  BOR  sponsors  the  Tuition  Waiver 
Program  for  the  Unemployed,  whereby  eligibility  for  waivers  is  restricted  to  Massachu- 
setts residents  who  are  unemployed  whether  or  not  they  are  currently  receiving  bene- 
fits. In  FY1985,  twenty- three  of  twenty-eight  eligible  institutions  participated.  Full 
awards  numbered  394,  partial  awards  numbered  497.  Total  expenditures  amounted  to 
$251,328.  Since  1982,  the  BOR,  along  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  also 
cosponsored  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Grant,  a  one-time  grant  for  public-assis- 
tance recipients  who  register  for  the  ET  program  and  obtain  employment.  In  1984  the 
BOR  piloted  the  Adult  Learners  Program,  whose  purpose  was  to  make  funds  available 
to  participating  Massachusetts  public  and  independent  colleges,  universities,  and  hospi- 
tal schools  of  nursing  which  would  be  used  for  financial  assistance  to  eligible  full-time 
and,  for  the  first  time,  part-time  undergraduate  students  who  were  AFDC  (welfare) 
recipients.  Priority  was  given  to  head-of-household  AFDC  recipients  with  children.  By 
1985,  the  number  of  institutions  participating  in  the  program  had  increased,  and 
funding  went  from  $250,000  to  $590,000.  In  contrast,  guidelines  for  the  largest  tuition 
waiver  program  (nearly  17,000  awards  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $6.8  million  in 
FY1985)  restrict  eligibility  to  undergraduates  enrolled  in  courses  for  which  tuition 
reverts  to  the  Commonwealth,  thus  eliminating  many  adults  of  limited  means  who  wish 
to  enroll  in  continuing  education  courses.38 

Legislatively  mandated  programs  provide  tuition  waivers  for  senior  citizens,  veterans, 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  American  Indians,  and  police/firefighters  in  day  divi- 
sion and  continuing  education  courses.  In  FY1985,  some  13,000  individuals  availed 
themselves  of  these  waivers  at  a  cost  of  $3,283,606.  State  employees  also  receive 
tuition  remission  (100  percent  in  state-supported  programs,  50  percent  in  continuing 
education).  In  FY1985,  some  5,700  state  employees  (other  than  higher-education 
employees)  received  waivers  at  a  cost  of  $1,305,942,  while  some  7,500  state  higher- 
education  employees,  their  spouses,  and  dependent  children  to  age  twenty-five  received 
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waivers  at  a  cost  of  $2,343,899.39 

In  1986,  the  BOR  established  the  Part-Time  Student  Grant  Program  in  response  to 
the  national  emphasis  on  adult  education  and  a  growing  concern  about  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  for  part-time  undergraduate  students  in  Massachusetts.40  Under  the  pilot 
program  guidelines,  a  $4  million  appropriation  will  be  awarded  equitably  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  to  upwards  of  eight  thousand  eligible  part-time  students  at  partici- 
pating public  and  independent  colleges,  universities,  and  hospital  schools  of  nursing  in 
the  Commonwealth.  To  qualify,  students  need  not  be  enrolled  in  a  degree  or  certificate 
program.  Financial  aid  for  part-time  students  represents  a  significant  change  in  the 
state's  commitment  to  working  adults,  whose  learning  has  been  obtained  primarily  at 
no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past. 

There  are  various  programs  at  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  which 
serve  nonmatriculating  adults  in  undetermined  numbers;  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege's Adult  Literacy  Program  and  Cape  Cod  Community  College's  off-campus  pro- 
grams are  two  examples.  One  program  that  keeps  track  of  its  adult  enrollment  is  the 
College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  (CPCS),  located  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston.  CPCS  provides  training  in  a  variety  of  human-service  roles  for 
adults.  The  FTE  (or  Full-Time  Equivalent)  is  one  thousand  students  from  metropolitan 
Boston  (70  percent  in  the  work  force,  60  percent  women,  30  percent  minority,  average 
income  $10,000)  whose  ages  range  from  twenty-five  to  seventy.41 

Programs  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education 

In  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Education  adult  programs  are  divided  into  three 
areas:  Basic  Educational  Attainment,  including  programs  for  citizenship  training  and 
academic  instruction;  Work-Related  Programs,  including  postsecondary  and  adult 
occupational  evening  programs;  and  General  Enrichment,  including  adult  evening 
practical  arts  programs.  In  FY1985,  the  DOE  served  32,578  adults  in  Adult  Basic  Ed- 
ucation and  citizenship  education  programs  with  $2  million  in  federal  funds,  and  $1.5 
million  was  awarded  to  the  DOE  by  the  state  legislature  to  supplement  the  federal  grant 
provided  under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  However,  existing  DOE  programs  reach  only 
a  tiny  fraction  (3  percent)  of  the  over  one  million  adults  over  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
have  no  high  school  credentials.  (The  25  percent  proportion  of  functionally  illiterate 
citizens  in  Massachusetts  is  comparable  to  the  20  to  25  percent  proportion  of  the  entire 
U.S.  adult  population  that  lacks  adequate  basic  education  skills.)42 

In  accordance  with  the  federal  Adult  Education  Act,  the  DOE  Bureau  of  Student, 
Community  and  Adult  Services  approves  grants  for  programs  conducted  at  sites  such 
as  public  schools,  community  colleges,  neighborhood  houses  and  job  centers,  houses 
of  correction,  community  learning  centers,  and  low-income  housing  projects.  The 
programs  provide  English  as  a  Second  Language,  Adult  Basic  Education,  and/or 
General  Education  Development  (GED)  classes  to  various  types  of  people:  adults  with 
limited  or  non-English-speaking  abilities,  school  dropouts,  handicapped  adults,  senior 
citizens,  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  women,  incarcerated  individ- 
uals, rural  residents,  and  so  on.  Funding  covers  per-pupil  costs  for  salaries,  educa- 
tional materials  and  supplies,  capital  outlay,  purchased  services,  and  outreach.  Typi- 
cally, the  grants  are  small  and  short-term.  For  example,  in  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  an 
ABE  program  was  funded  for  three  months  at  a  low-income  housing  project  whose 
residents  are  prevented  from  attending  Mount  Wachusett  Community  College  because 
they  lack  transportation  and  child  care. 
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DOE-administered  programs  for  postsecondary  and  adult  populations  fall  into  four 
categories.  In  FY1984,  twenty-five  Adult  Short-Term  Training  programs  served  916  stu- 
dents in  area  vocational  schools,  using  $1.6  million  in  federal  vocational  education 
funds.  Nine  programs  supplied  skills  training  and  support  counseling  to  308  displaced 
homemakers  seeking  entry  or  reentry  into  the  work  force,  at  a  cost  of  $271,609.  Com- 
munity colleges  served  2,434  adults  and  postsecondary  students  seeking  occupational 
skills  training,  at  a  cost  of  $1,170,417.  Six  occupational-skills  training  programs  served 
165  inmates  at  state  and  county  correctional  facilities,  at  a  cost  of  $134,000.43 


Coordinating  Efforts 

With  the  growth  of  federal  and  state  ABE  allocations  in  recent  years,  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  providers  of  services  have  become  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplication  of  services  and  outright  competition  for  adult  learners.  Though  the 
state  cannot  entirely  curb  competition  from  private  providers,  it  can  intervene  to  pre- 
vent contests  between  segments  of  public  education.  For  instance,  some  vocational 
school  administrators  in  Massachusetts  are  nettled  by  the  attempts  of  community  col- 
leges to  gain  a  larger  share  of  federal  aid  to  vocational  education  by  focusing  on  the 
salience  of  age  categories  (adults  versus  teenagers)  rather  than  on  "traditional"  role 
responsibilities.44  Community  colleges  claim  to  have  the  expertise  to  work  with  adult 
populations,  yet  most  federal  ABE  and  vocational  education  monies  go  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education  for  distribution  to  secondary  schools.  If  policy  were  changed  to 
permit  funding  to  "follow  the  learner"  instead  of  the  skill  level,  a  larger  portion  of 
federal  dollars  could  be  redirected  to  community  college  programs,  allowing  expanded 
services  for  adults  — such  as  academic  and  career  counseling  —  and  research  into 
program  effectiveness.  Also,  under  the  present  arrangement  in  Massachusetts,  there  is 
room  for  better  communication  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  educators  re- 
garding dropout  problems  and  retention  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  community  college  status  in  higher-education  circles  may  be 
diminished  by  an  increased  emphasis  on  compensatory  education.  Some  community 
college  educators  argue  that 

public  support  will  be  hard  to  hold  on  to  for  a  community  college  whose  leaders 
suggest  that  its  greatest  value  lies  in  providing  marginally  educative  pursuits  and  in 
acting  as  an  agency  for  transfer  payments.  The  question  of  institutional  legitimacy  is 
more  than  one  of  educational  philosophy;  it  turns  on  the  public's  perception  of  what 
a  college  should  be  doing.45 

In  Conflict  in  Higher  Education,  John  D.  Millett  finds  no  issue  in  this  area  more 
difficult  than  that  of  vocational-technical  education.  In  his  view,  the  twin  problems  of 
competition  between  community  colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  and  the  inevi- 
table duplication  of  courses  stem  from  the  growth  of  a  strong  bureaucracy  of  vocational 
educators,  reinforced  by  federal  grants  that  by  law  have  to  be  apportioned  by  a  single 
state  government  agency.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  twenty-one  other  states,  this  agency  is 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Just  five  of  the  twenty-two  state  governments  have  estab- 
lished a  joint  or  liaison  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  elementary,  secon- 
dary, and  higher  education  who  are  responsible  for  preparation  of  the  state  vocational- 
technical  education  plan  and  for  allocation  of  federal  funds.  Massachusetts  could 
emulate  Ohio,  where  legislation  defined  vocational  education  (for  example,  plumbing, 
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carpentry,  electrical  trades)  as  a  secondary  school  program,  and  technical  education 
(for  example,  electronics  technology  and  media  technology  studies)  as  a  higher  educa- 
tion program,  with  the  state  board  of  education  remaining  solely  responsible  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  vocational-technical  education  plan.  After  studying  practices  in  twenty- 
five  states,  Millett  concluded  that  state  governments'  "most  promising  solution"  to  the 
problem  of  costly  vocational-technical  duplication  is  to  restrict  technical  education  to 
community  colleges.  The  "second  most  promising  solution"  is  to  place  all  offerings  of 
technical  (postsecondary)  education  under  the  aegis  of  the  state  higher-education  coordi- 
nating boards.46  Admittedly,  both  proposals  would  be  unpopular  with  the  vocational 
education  bureaucrats,  who  would  lose  control  of  substantial  funds. 


Obstacles  to  Adult  Education 


This  article  has  already  identified  three  problems  that  must  be  addressed  in  order  for 
states  to  achieve  wise  planning  and  efficient  use  of  resources  for  adult  education:  (1)  a 
multiplicity  of  definitions,  (2)  an  absence  of  comparable  data  on  adult  learners,  and 
(3)  inadequate  coordinating  efforts.  Correcting  the  first  two  is  the  key  to  correcting  the 
third.  Data  should  be  collected  on  a  basis  that  would  allow  planners  to  ascertain  cur- 
rent levels  of  participation  and  funding  in  the  three  areas  of  literacy,  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  higher  education  for  adults;  to  know  which  groups  remain  unserved;  and  to 
determine  whether  spending  for  adults  will  increase  or  decrease  in  the  coming  years. 

These  may  not  be  the  toughest  problems  to  resolve,  however.  Though  institutions 
today  are  more  flexible  about  part-time  study,  adult  learners  still  face  a  number  of 
barriers  that  interfere  with  the  completion  of  programs.  In  Adults  as  Learners,  Cross 
has  categorized  these  as  "situational"  barriers  —  relating  to  lack  of  time,  money,  trans- 
portation, child  care;  "dispositional"  barriers  —  relating  to  lack  of  interest  or  self- 
confidence;  and  "institutional"  barriers  —  arising  from  requirements  and  constraints 
such  as  scheduling,  prerequisites,  curriculum,  and  location,  as  well  as  from  lack  of 
information.47  Institutions,  particularly  colleges  and  universities  that  do  not  view  serv- 
ing adult  learners  as  part  of  their  mission,  resist  reallocating  resources  (programming, 
services,  financial  aid,  and  so  on)  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  partake  of 
regular  programs  designed  for  full-time  resident  students.  Not  surprisingly,  inadequate 
conventional  public-funding  strategies  that  give  short  shrift  to  part-time  students,  part- 
time  faculty,  and  off-campus  offerings  stymie  institutions  as  well  as  individuals. 

Unhappily,  among  the  biggest  problems  adults  face  in  furthering  their  education  are 
simply  lack  of  information  about  programs  and  financial-aid  opportunities  available  to 
them  and  lack  of  a  place  to  go  for  advice.  To  address  these  specific  needs,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  supports  twenty-eight  Educational  Opportunities  Centers 
(EOCs)  nationwide  that  served  some  94,000  adults  in  FY1986  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $9  million,  with  one-third  more  contributed  by  local  sponsoring  agencies.  The 
EOC  network  in  Massachusetts  served  6,500  adults  (FY1986)  who  met  federal  criteria, 
plus  others  who  requested  services  at  any  of  the  six  sites  statewide,  at  a  cost  of 
$519,000  in  federal  dollars,  matched  by  another  third  from  local  sponsoring  agencies. 
Federal  criteria  specify  that  persons  nineteen  years  of  age  or  older  are  eligible  for 
EOC  services.  At  least  two-thirds  of  a  center's  clients  must  be  low-income  (150  percent 
of  the  federal  poverty  level)  and  from  families  in  which  neither  parent  has  completed  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

Services  most  frequently  requested  at  the  Boston  Public  Library's  EOC  and  the 
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complementary  Higher  Education  Information  Center  located  there  include  the 
following: 

•  counseling  on  career  goals 

•  information  on  trade  and  training  schools 

•  referrals  to  higher-education  programs  and  campus-based  services  for 
minorities  and  handicapped  students 

•  help  in  filling  out  applications  for  college  admissions  and  financial  aid 

•  workshops  at  schools  and  community  centers,  particularly  for  those  who 
have  traditionally  faced  barriers  to  higher  education 

•  sample  material  on  preparing  for  entrance  examinations 

Two  special  services  are  the  Career  and  Learning  Line  (a  toll-free  service  provided  by 
BSSC)  and  the  new  Peer  Advisor  Program,  whereby  other  young  adults  encourage 
Boston  high  school  students  to  persevere  through  to  college  study.  Nevertheless,  all 
such  constructive  measures  can  help  to  remove  the  wasteful  information  barrier  to 
adult  education  only  so  long  as  adequate  funding  is  forthcoming. 

Obstacles  to  participation  in  adult  education,  especially  with  regard  to  motivation, 
appear  to  be  more  troublesome  for  women,  particularly  those  with  parenting  responsi- 
bilities, than  for  men.  In  Education  for  Perspective  Transformation:  Women's  Re-entry 
Programs  in  Community  Colleges,  Jack  Mezirow  identifies  factors  that  characteris- 
tically impede  or  facilitate  the  progress  of  reentry  students.  His  major  theoretical 
finding  was  a  phenomenon  he  termed  perspective  transformation,  which  he  described 
as  the  central  process  occurring  in  the  personal  development  of  women  participating  in 
college  reentry  programs. 

The  re-entry  programs  perform  a  distinctive  function  as  catalytic  support  systems 
fostering  an  altered  perspective.  By  encouraging  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  culturally 
determined  sex  stereotypes  that  women  have  internalized  and  defended,  they  open 
up  new  vistas  for  self-realization.49 

His  findings  are  consistent  with  Cross's  study  of  learner  motivations,  which  describes 
levels  of  self-esteem,  attitudes  about  previous  educational  experiences,  the  importance 
of  goals  and  expectation  of  success,  and  life  transitions  as  factors  influencing  whether 
or  not  a  person  decides  to  participate  in  adult  education  and  whether  such  a  person 
can  surmount  various  obstacles.50  In  a  truly  vicious  cycle,  low  motivation  tends  to 
inhibit  the  participation  of  the  very  people  who  are  undereducated  and  in  greatest  need 
of  such  programs  and  support  services. 

In  his  work  with  reentry  women  at  Community  College  of  Vermont  (CCVT),  Roger 
C.  Cranse  observed  the  following: 

It's  often  a  revelation  to  a  student  when  she  begins  to  understand  that  her  mind  is 
really  capable  of  college  work.  It  is  in  many  respects  not  simply  to  learn  a  new 
skill  .  .  .  but  to  reconceive  of  oneself  entirely.  The  floodgates  of  energy  and 
initiative  are  open.  A  student  takes  charge  of  her  learning.  She  has  learned  that  she 
can  learn.51 

Cranse  regards  this  sense  of  academic  self-worth,  along  with  an  emphasis  on  thinking 
capability  and  a  favorable  organizational  structure,  as  the  essential  prerequisite  for 
effective  adult-education  programming.  Accordingly,  his  Special  Services  program 
features  a  Dimensions  of  Learning  course  that  makes  no  distinction  between  counseling 
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and  teaching.  Mature  students,  learning  how  to  learn,  are  not  given  juvenile,  low-level 
reading  and  writing  assignments,  but  academic  material  that  is  appropriate  for  adults. 

The  CCVT  approach  is  consistent  with  Malcolm  S.  Knowles's  concept  of  andragogy, 
or  "the  art  and  science  of  helping  adults  learn."52  Whereas  pedagogy  assumes  that  the 
role  of  the  learner  is  a  dependent  one,  andragogy  responds  to  the  adult's  need  to  be 
self-directing.  Adults  define  themselves  largely  by  their  experience.  To  them,  Knowles 
explains,  "education  is  a  process  of  improving  their  ability  to  cope  with  life  problems 
they  face  now."53  He  recognizes  that  older  adults  feel  apprehensive  about  entering  a 
high  school  or  elementary  school  to  take  classes.  The  physical  environment  affects  the 
psychological  climate  for  learning;  child-sized  chairs  and  tables  are  demeaning  to  adult 
learners.  What  is  exciting  about  Knowles's  ideas  is  that  they  may  serve  to  improve 
youth  education  as  well,  because  pedagogy  and  andragogy  can  be  seen  as  two  ends  of 
a  spectrum.  Education  then  becomes  a  lifelong  process  of  continuing  self-development. 


An  Agenda  for  Adult  Education  into  the 
Twenty-first  Century 


In  the  future,  the  part-time,  adult  student  will  increasingly  replace  the  under-twenty- 
five,  full-time  student;  women  will  continue  to  outnumber  men  in  adult  education 
programs.  As  the  College  Board  phrased  it,  "The  non-traditional  student  is  quickly 
becoming  the  traditional  student."54  Through  1998,  adult  students  will  get  progressively 
older  as  the  baby  boom  cohort  moves  through  higher  education.  In  addition,  standards 
for  minimum  acceptable  literacy  are  higher  today  than  ever  before,  and  rapid  changes 
in  technology  are  already  necessitating  new  skills  and  knowledge  and  stimulating 
increasing  job  mobility  within  the  labor  force.  For  adults  who  are  outside  the  labor 
force  or  stuck  in  dead-end  jobs,  remedial  education  plus  vocational-technical  training 
are  essential  for  developing  self-sufficiency. 

Massachusetts  is  one  state  where  various  public  agencies,  educational  providers,  and 
corporations  are  responding,  often  in  tandem,  to  the  need  for  adult  education.  As  the 
statistics  show,  however,  the  collective  response  barely  meets  the  demand.  Adult  learn- 
ers, the  poor  especially,  face  numerous  obstacles  to  educational  advancement,  even 
where  tuition  is  waived  or  incentive  grants  are  given.  Policymakers  may  be  unable  to 
eliminate  personal  barriers,  such  as  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  time;  but  even  if  motiva- 
tion cannot  be  legislated,  an  environment  can  be  provided  which  encourages  partici- 
pation in  adult  education.  Social  and  institutional  barriers  can  be  confronted  by  policy- 
makers willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  adults  requiring  a  second  chance  to  learn  de- 
serve support  in  various  forms.  Massive  outreach  efforts  that  provide  information, 
academic  guidance,  career  counseling,  and  low-cost  child-care  services  (all  operating 
by  day  and  in  the  evening)  are  some  of  the  most  critical  needs.  Furthermore,  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services  and  to  allocate  resources  most  effectively,  agencies,  educational 
institutions,  and  corporate  providers  must  coordinate  their  efforts.  If  the  Massachusetts 
economy  is  to  remain  competitive,  such  a  widescale  effort  is  imperative.  The  shrinking 
pool  of  available  workers  —  owing  to  demographic  factors  referred  to  earlier  —  and  the 
low  unemployment  rate  will  tend  to  produce  a  tight  labor  market  and  a  demand  for 
higher  wages.  Unless  adult  education,  including  the  retraining  and  upgrading  of  current 
workers,  becomes  a  priority,  Massachusetts  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  unemployed 
and  the  unskilled  to  fill  positions,  and  growth  predicated  on  new  skills  will  be  retarded. 

One  concern  of  this  writer  is  the  matter  of  equity.  There  has  been  considerable 
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disparity  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  and  training  women  get  as  compared  to 
men.  Social  conditioning  too  often  acts  to  deny  full  development  of  individual  poten- 
tial. The  same  can  be  said  about  the  declining  participation  of  black  adults  in  higher 
education.  Just  as  the  rich  are  said  to  get  richer,  adults  with  higher  levels  of  education 
are  the  ones  who  want  and  get  more.  Women  and  minorities  of  low  socioeconomic 
status  experience  more  deterrents  to  education  along  with  higher  attrition  rates. 

Another  concern  is  that  functional  skills  and  narrow  occupational  training  are  often 
considered  the  endpoint  of  adult  education,  particularly  for  high-school  dropouts,  those 
who  have  not  completed  a  college  program,  or  displaced  workers.  Making  these  per- 
sons competitive  in  the  labor  market  is  a  laudable  goal,  to  be  sure;  the  economic 
benefits  to  the  individual  and  to  society  are  self-evident.  Job-training  programs  that 
contribute  to  low  unemployment  rates  and  a  healthy  business  climate  are  constructive 
short-term  approaches  to  industrial  and  human  resource  development.  Long-range 
planning,  however,  is  needed  to  ensure  a  competent  work  force  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  assist  adults  in  gaining  the  knowledge  and  coping  skills  necessary  for  adjusting  to 
the  various  role  changes  required  in  adult  life.  Education,  after  all,  connotes  improved 
quality  of  life,  a  larger  goal  that  should  be  considered  by  policymakers.  In  The  Ameri- 
can Community  College,  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence  B.  Brawer  explain  what  life- 
long learning  really  is  and  suggest  an  important  relationship  between  general  education 
and  effective  citizenship: 

Lifelong  learning  is  more  than  the  opportunity  for  successive  retraining  as  one's  job 
becomes  obsolete;  it  is  access  to  the  form  of  general  studies  that  leads  to  under- 
standing of  self  and  society.  And  general  education  must  not  be  optional,  lest  the 
gulf  between  social  classes  in  America  be  accentuated  as  members  of  the  elite 
group  learn  to  control  their  environment,  while  the  lower  classes  are  given  career 
education  and  training  in  basic  skills.55 

For  the  larger  goals  to  be  realized,  "an  organic,  systematic,  philosophical  articulation 
of  how  and  why  adults  can  beneficially  experience  higher  education"56  must  be  at- 
tempted. There  must  be  a  reformulation  of  existing  structures  which  truly  integrates 
adult  learners,  rather  than  tolerates  them  merely  because  they  fill  classrooms.  The 
plethora  of  new  terms  —  experiential  education,  external  degree  option,  credit  by 
examination,  competency-based  learning,  open  universities,  weekend  colleges,  and  so 
on — is  a  positive  sign  that  the  reformulation  process  is  under  way,  albeit  haphazardly. 
A  range  of  philosophies  and  purposes  is  preferable  to  none. 

We  are  under  increasing  pressure  to  realize  the  goals  for  adult  education,  both  broad 
and  narrow.  The  secondary  schools  fail  to  direct  learning  and  encourage  growth 
(Dewey's  criteria  for  the  value  of  school  education)57  for  all  young  people,  so  there  is  a 
growing  residue  of  undereducated  adults  looking  to  other  educational  providers  for  a 
second  chance.  The  various  constituencies  for  adult  education  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  that  adults  require  programs  and  resources  comparable  to  those  available  to 
traditional  students:  high-quality  curricula  and  instruction,  facilities  and  services,  and 
financial  aid  and  subsidies.  Current  enthusiasm  for  programs  leading  to  improved  job 
performance  does  not,  however,  mean  that  politicians  are  willing  to  support  learning 
per  se  for  adults.  One  reason  for  this  is  accountability:  the  efficacy  of  job-related 
education  can  be  more  easily  assessed  (foi  example,  in  terms  of  placements  made)  than 
the  benefits  of  lifelong  learning.  While  the  collaboration  among  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  government,  and  education  may  have  a  purely  utilitarian  motive,  it  is 
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nonetheless  a  welcome  development  —  one  that  in  time  may  lead  these  constituencies  to 
recognize  the  need  for  policies,  institutional  arrangements,  and  appropriations  to  facili- 
tate lifelong  learning.  Therefore,  despite  current  limitations,  we  can  be  cautiously 
optimistic  about  opportunities  for  adult  learners  in  Massachusetts.  ^ 
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The  Fund  for  A  New 

New  England:  Environmental 

Philanthropy 


Charles  H.  W.  Foster 


New  England  has  a  new,  regional  philanthropy,  the  Fund  for  New  England,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of  natural  resources  and  environment  in  the  six-state 
region.  The  fund  is  one  of  a  class  of  new  regional  environmental  funds /trusts  that  are 
emerging  across  the  country.  The  history  of  New  England's  own  effort  is  described  at 
the  outset  of  the  article,  which  also  explores  the  experience  and  potential  of  the  fund 
and  its  national  counterparts  with  regard  to  advancing  the  novel  concept  of  contribu- 
tions in  lieu  of  environmental  fines.  Finally,  the  process  followed  in  establishing  and 
operating  the  fund  is  examined  in  the  context  of  other  New  England  institutions.  The 
article  ends  on  the  promising  note  that  the  Fund  for  New  England  and  other  such 
experiments  across  the  country  offer  considerable  potential  for  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment and  encouraging  new  forms  of  philanthropy. 


Across  the  country,  a  new  type  of  philanthropy  is  in  the  making.  It  is  the  regional 
environmental  trust  or  fund,  a  foundation  exclusively  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  resources  and  environment,  and  uniquely  empowered  to  encour- 
age action  across  conventional  political  boundaries.  Predictably,  New  England  is 
among  those  regions  with  active  experiments  under  way.  Its  version,  the  Fund  for  New 
England,  came  into  being  in  December  of  1982.  The  genesis  — and  prognosis  —  for  this 
promising  new  philanthropy  are  described  below. 


Early  History  and  Accomplishments 


The  fund's  parent  is  the  New  England  Natural  Resources  Center,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1970  to  provide  a  credible  bridge  between  business,  government,  and 
the  citizen  nonprofit  sector.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970s  — a  period  of  burgeoning  and 
sometimes  strident  concern  for  the  environment— the  center  served  as  a  steadying, 
professional  force  and,  increasingly,  a  place  where  New  England-wide  issues  could  be 
addressed  factually  and  responsibly. 


Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  the  first  Massachusetts  secretary  of  environmental  affairs,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Fund  for  New  England. 
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By  the  early  1980s,  change  was  in  the  wind  again.  New  England's  two  regional 
agencies,  the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission,  had  been  swept  out  by  the  incoming  Reagan  administration— owing  as 
much  to  New  England's  own  uneasiness  with  such  federal-state  institutions  as  to  the 
change  in  political  philosophy  nationally.1  But  a  study  commissioned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  New  England  Natural  Resources  Center  showed  that  the  need  for  a  New  England- 
wide  natural  resources  program  was  ongoing.2  In  fact,  the  major  environmental  issues 
of  the  times  —  acid  rain  and  contamination  of  ground  water  by  toxic  wastes,  to  name 
just  two— had  turned  out  invariably  to  be  transboundary  and  transjurisdictional  in 
character.  Impressed  by  this  new  information  but  wary  of  New  England's  checkered 
experience  with  regional  programs  in  the  past,  the  center's  trustees  concluded  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  a  new  regional  agency,  but  a  new  regional  philanthropy  that 
could  move  funds  through  existing  institutions  to  address  regionwide  problems.  Thus, 
the  Fund  for  New  England  was  born. 

One  other  factor  contributed  to  the  decision  to  launch  the  fund.  In  1977,  as  the  result 
of  a  massive  spill  of  the  pesticide  Kepone  into  the  James  River  in  Virginia,  the  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act  and 
was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  fines  totaling  $13.2  million.  Recognizing  that  simply 
fining  the  offender  would  do  little  or  nothing  for  Virginia's  environment,  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  Robert  Merhige,  Jr. ,  on  his  own  initiative,  encouraged  the 
company  to  make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  start  an  environmental  fund  for  Virginia. 
Allied's  offer  of  $8  million  in  endowment  was  accepted  by  the  court,  the  fine  was 
reduced  proportionately,  and  the  Virginia  Environmental  Endowment  (VEE)  came  into 
being.  So  also  did  the  principle  of  contribution  in  lieu  of  an  environmental  fine. 

Traveling  to  Boston  to  meet  with  the  trustees  of  the  New  England  Natural  Resources 
Center  in  December  of  1981,  VEE  executive  director  Gerald  P.  McCarthy  spoke 
positively  of  Virginia's  experience  and  urged  similar  action  in  New  England.  The 
trustees  were  impressed.  It  was  likely  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  some  massive 
insult  would  impact  New  England's  own  environment.  But  in  contrast  with  Virginia's 
experience,  the  consensus  was  that  New  England  would  be  better  served  by  having  a 
credible,  operating  philanthropy  in  place  before  disaster  struck.  Settlement  funds  could 
then  be  put  to  work  effectively  and  without  delay.  The  sentiment  was  to  move  ahead 
promptly  with  a  fund  for  New  England. 

But,  some  asked,  how  could  a  new  charitable  enterprise  begin  in  the  absence  of 
funding?  Two  private  foundations,  the  Jessie  B.  Cox  Charitable  Trust  and  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Foundation,  provided  part  of  the  answer.  They  supplied  $160,000  in  start-up 
funds,  $85,000  of  which  was  earmarked  to  initiate  an  experimental  program  of  seed 
grants  for  environmental  purposes  throughout  the  region.  In  the  absence  of  permanent, 
capital  funds,  the  trustees  decided  to  establish  the  fund  as  a  project  of  the  existing  New 
England  Natural  Resources  Center  and  to  operate  the  philanthropy  as  an  element  of 
what  had  become  a  virtual  conglomerate  of  New  England  natural-resources 
ventures— the  original,  policy-oriented  natural  resources  center,  a  recently  established 
environmental  mediation  center,  and  now  a  grant-making  foundation.3 

With  the  concept  and  structure  of  a  new  foundation  in  place  and  the  initial  sums  in 
hand,  the  trustees  directed  their  attention  to  the  question  of  how  philanthropic 
resources  could  best  be  utilized.  Supporting  the  existing  fabric  of  nonprofit  and 
educational  institutions  seemed  to  command  a  particularly  high  priority.  Among 
current  environmental  concerns,  the  adequacy  of  water  supplies— especially  ground 
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water— was  a  matter  of  some  urgency.  Thus,  early  in  1983,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
leading  citizen  organization  in  each  state,  a  request  for  proposals  was  issued,  responses 
were  evaluated,  and  eleven  projects  were  selected  for  funding,  ranging  in  size  from 
$2,200  to  $10,000.  By  December  of  1984,  enough  results  were  on  hand  to  warrant  the 
convening  of  the  first  New  England  Assembly  on  Water  Supply  Protection.  The  event 
took  place  at  the  New  England  Center  for  Continuing  Education  in  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  with  more  than  100  participants  on  hand.  Although  the  discussion  was 
spirited  at  times,  consensus  was  reached  on  several  important  aspects  of  water  supply 
protection.  It  is  far  easier  to  protect  supplies  than  to  clean  them  up  after  they  have 
become  polluted,  all  agreed.  While  water  supply  unites  people  and  serves  as  a  social 
equalizer,  most  people  still  do  not  know  whether  they  are  safe  or  at  risk.  There  was 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  true  price  of  water  must  include  the  cost  of  safeguarding 
it,  and  general  agreement  that  doing  so  is  a  constant,  formidable  challenge  requiring 
close  cooperation  between  water  companies,  communities,  citizens,  and  the  states  in 
the  years  ahead.4  It  was  evident  that  the  seed  grants  had  done  their  work  well. 

With  the  initial  allocations  under  way,  the  trustees  then  took  up  two  other  facets  of 
the  Fund  for  New  England's  program.  One  was  a  definition  of  the  region's  philan- 
thropic agenda  for  the  next  five  years.  The  other  was  developing  a  dependable  base  of 
support  for  grant-making  until  major  endowment  funds  were  in  hand. 

To  define  the  agenda,  the  trustees  turned  to  the  author— who  had  formerly  been  a 
trustee  of  the  New  England  Natural  Resources  Center,  a  state  cabinet-level  official, 
and  a  foundation  and  academic  administrator  with  a  special  interest  in  New  England 
affairs.  Since  time  and  funds  were  in  short  supply,  I  approached  my  assignment  in 
reportorial  style,  meeting  with  separate  groups  of  private  and  governmental  leaders 
during  1984  in  each  of  the  New  England  states.  The  participants  were  asked  to  identify 
what  they  regarded  as  their  state's  priority  needs. 

In  my  subsequent  report  to  the  trustees,  I  identified  twenty-five  programmatic  areas 
deemed  worthy  of  philanthropic  attention,  and  six  cross-cutting  themes  for  the  region 
as  a  whole:  The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  local  decision  making  was  evident 
everywhere.  So  also  was  the  low  level  of  public  confidence  in  government  and  business 
leadership.  For  the  most  part,  the  public  land-grant  universities  were  perceived  to  be 
substantially  disengaged  from  the  larger  problems  of  society,  such  as  the  environment. 
There  was  an  urgent  need  to  creatively  strengthen  and  deepen  citizen  leadership. 
Technical  and  scientific  findings  seemed  largely  unintelligible  to  the  layman.  And  the 
absence  of  any  significant  planning  for  natural  resources  and  the  environment  appeared 
to  be  crippling  remedial  measures  throughout  the  region.  Published  in  December  of 
1984  as  A  Philanthropic  Agenda  for  New  England's  Natural  Resources,  the  report 
compressed  some  150  suggestions  into  twenty-five  topical  areas,  thereby  assuring  the 
Fund  for  New  England  and  its  supporters  of  a  solid  framework  for  future  grant- 
making.5 

With  respect  to  achieving  a  dependable  means  of  support,  the  trustees  decided  to 
borrow  and  modify  a  concept  that  had  worked  well  in  the  state  of  Oregon.  An  informal 
support  organization  termed  the  1000  Friends  of  New  England  was  launched  in  1985 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Vermont  governor  and  New  England  Governors'  Con- 
ference chairman  Philip  H.  Hoff.  Individual  and  corporate  contributors  began  to  be 
solicited  at  levels  of  $100  and  up.  The  objective  was  to  ensure  at  least  $100,000  in 
contributions  annually  to  continue  an  active  program  of  seed  grants  throughout  the 
region.  But  the  right  one  thousand  friends  could  provide  another  important  benefit— 
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a  network  of  informed  and  concerned  influentials  capable  of  working  independently 
and  collectively  on  behalf  of  New  England's  natural  resource  and  environmental  heri- 
tage. By  the  end  of  1986,  a  network  of  nearly  two  hundred  supporters  had  material- 
ized. 

As  its  own  base  of  support  reached  the  level  of  $25,000  annually,  and  as  supple- 
mental program-related  funds  were  obtained  through  awards  from  other  foundations, 
the  Fund  for  New  England  initiated  a  modest  but  significant  grant-making  program  of 
its  own.  Awards  were  made  once  a  year  in  a  topical  area  selected  by  the  trustees.  In 
1984,  for  example,  the  adequacy  of  water  supplies  was  the  designated  theme.  In  1985, 
the  focus  for  grant-making  was  on  the  expansion  of  citizen  organizations  throughout 
the  northern  tier  of  the  New  England  region  to  ensure  proper  forest  conservation.  In 
1986,  the  trustees  directed  their  limited  philanthropic  resources  to  the  sensitive 
question  of  wetland  damage  mitigation,  including  the  challenging  prospect  of  a  new 
program  to  rebuild  New  England's  once-extensive  wetland  base.  But  the  most 
ambitious  undertaking  to  date  has  been  the  development  of  a  formal  land-conservation 
strategy  for  New  England— the  product  of  two  years  of  meetings  and  discussions  by 
some  twenty-five  of  the  best  state,  regional,  and  national  land-trust  leaders  in  New 
England.  The  fund's  role  has  been  to  help  catalyze  the  process  of  consensus  building 
and  to  facilitate  the  formulation  and  subsequent  implementation  of  the  resultant  strat- 
egy through  its  contacts  with  other  institutions  and  philanthropies.  Three  methods  of 
evaluation  are  currently  being  used  to  gauge  the  results  of  the  grant-making  program  to 
date:  a  New  England  assembly  device,  like  the  1983  New  England  Assembly  on  Water 
Supply  Protection;  the  services  of  an  outside  consultant;  and  the  general  oversight  of  a 
diversified  board  of  trustees. 

Throughout  these  early  years,  the  Fund  for  New  England  has  also  served  as  a  re- 
source for  other  philanthropies.  For  example,  it  has  advised  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company  in  the  distribution  of  $50,000  in  special  water-resources  grants  to 
citizen  organizations  in  the  company's  five-state  service  region.  The  fund  has  also 
administered  a  grant  of  $21,400  from  the  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  Northeast/Midwest  coalition  to  find  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  With  the  help  of  an  anonymous  donor,  the  fund  has 
commissioned  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  prospects  for  a  new  set  of  state,  regional, 
and  national  environmental  endowments  patterned  after  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  The  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors  recommended  just  such 
a  national  trust  fund  in  its  report  to  the  president  and  Congress  at  the  end  of  1986. 


Environmental  Trusts 

With  respect  to  achieving  trust  funds  through  contributions  in  lieu  of  fines,  the  Fund 
for  New  England's  record  to  date  has  been  less  encouraging.  Environmental  trusts 
typically  contain  monetary  resources  supplied  through  three  types  of  mechanisms:  (1) 
payments  made  as  penalties  for  unsanctioned  actions,  such  as  polluting  discharges  or 
permit  violations;  (2)  compensation  required  as  a  condition  of  a  sanctioned  action, 
popularly  known  as  "linkage"  payments,  made  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  a  building 
or  development  permit;  and  (3)  monetary  awards  made  to  compensate  for  a  systemic, 
irremedial,  environmental  effect,  such  as  a  chemical  or  an  oil  spill,  not  amenable  to 
spot  treatment  and  removal.  Such  trust  resources  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  environ- 
ment affected.  They  are  used  in  direct  or  even  specified  ways,  such  as  a  particular  treat- 
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ment,  training,  or  research  action  or,  in  the  case  of  funds,  held  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, for  the  improvement  of  the  environment  as  a  whole  in  perpetuity.  The  Fund  for 
New  England  has  received  no  trust  funds  to  date. 

Fortunately,  no  major  new  pollution  episodes,  of  the  magnitude  of  a  massive  oil  or 
chemical  spill,  have  occurred  in  New  England  during  the  early  years  of  the  fund's 
existence.  This  has  given  the  new  regional  foundation  time  to  sort  out  how  the  trust- 
fund  approach  could  best  be  employed  in  New  England.  Aspects  of  statutory  and  case 
law  have  been  reviewed  carefully  with  the  help  of  outside  consultants.  As  an  example, 
a  special  examination  of  legal  and  policy  issues  involved  in  the  payment  of  monies  to 
environmental  trust  funds  by  defendants  in  federal  enforcement  actions  was  conducted 
by  Pace  University  professor  Donald  Stever,  the  former  chief  of  the  pollution  control 
and  environmental  sections  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Professor  Stever  ex- 
amined three  types  of  arrangements  that  had  been  utilized  in  the  past:  (1)  beneficial 
expenditures  by  polluters  in  return  for  relief  from  penalties;  (2)  environmental  trust 
funds  established  by  defendants  but  managed  by  governmental  agencies;  and  (3) 
independent  trusts  or  foundations  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  and 
spending  funds  from  polluters.6 

Acting  in  concert  with  its  West  Coast  counterpart,  the  California  Environmental 
Trust,  the  Fund  for  New  England  has  also  been  exploring  the  attitudes  and  potential 
impediments  toward  the  use  of  negotiated  settlements  by  public  agencies.  It  has  found, 
for  example,  that  governmental  agencies  are  normally  prohibited  from  diverting  rev- 
enues or  gaining  access  to  funds  outside  of  the  regular  appropriations  process.  Since 
contributions  in  lieu  of  fines  could  have  the  effect  of  reducing  enforcement  revenues 
and  indirectly  achieving  a  supplemental  level  of  program  expenditures,  the  policy 
implications  for  an  involved  agency  could  be  significant.  There  are  also  limits  to  the 
uses  to  which  settlement  funds  can  be  applied,  even  when  permitted  by  law.  As  an 
example,  the  more  closely  it  relates  to  the  actual  damage  caused  by  the  offense  and  to 
the  locus  of  the  violation,  the  more  acceptable  the  settlement  approach  is  likely  to  be. 
The  net  finding  of  these  inquiries  seems  to  be  that  contributions  in  lieu  of  fines  are 
more  likely  to  arise  from  the  initiatives  of  the  polluters  themselves  than  from  the 
actions  of  enforcement  agencies  or  the  courts.  This,  in  turn,  has  begun  to  raise  uncom- 
fortable questions  about  the  appropriateness  or  even  propriety  of  an  environmental 
philanthropy  actively  promoting  settlements  where  it  may  become  the  principal  bene- 
ficiary. The  aura  of  "bounty  hunting"  could  well  obscure  even  the  purest  of  philan- 
thropic motives. 

Despite  its  own  lack  of  experience  in  this  area,  the  Fund  for  New  England  has  kept 
a  watchful  eye  elsewhere  as  the  idea  of  regional  environmental  philanthropies  has 
begun  to  spread  across  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  Fund  for  New  England,  at  least 
five  similar  ventures  have  come  into  being  since  the  establishment  of  the  Virginia 
Environmental  Endowment  in  1977.  They  now  span  the  continent  from  the  far  North- 
west (Alaska)  to  the  mid-Atlantic  region.  As  one  would  expect,  each  venture  has  been 
molded  to  fit  the  needs  of  its  particular  region.  For  example,  the  Hudson  River  Foun- 
dation for  Science  and  Environmental  Research,  the  aftermath  of  years  of  protracted 
arguments  about  a  proposed  hydroelectric  power  project  at  Storm  King  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  is  concerned  primarily  with  advancing  scientific  research.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  Chesapeake  Bay  Trust  grew  out  of  a  Maryland  legislative  initiative  and  a 
need  to  support  citizen  activities  during  a  massive  intergovernmental  bay  cleanup  pro- 
gram. On  its  part,  the  Alaska  Conservation  Foundation  acts  like  a  regional  community 
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foundation,  aggregating  modest  contributions  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  especial- 
ly from  the  lower  forty-eight  states,  and  redirecting  them  to  worthwhile  environmental 
projects.  The  newest  venture  nationally,  the  California  Environmental  Trust,  has  taken 
on  the  challenging  assignment  of  improving  environmental  problem  solving  on  a  state- 
wide basis  by  encouraging  government,  industry,  and  the  environmental  community  to 
pursue  mutually  beneficial  solutions  to  natural  resources  issues.  A  prospective  Fund 
for  the  Great  Lakes  may  well  pioneer  still  another  approach— a  legislatively  sanctioned 
multistate  fund,  derived  from  a  portion  of  state-imposed  fines  and  penalties,  which 
would  be  disbursed  at  a  basin  level  to  benefit  the  region's  25  million  inhabitants. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  a  number  of  these  regional  environmental  funds/trusts,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  18,  1986,  many  interests  in  common  were  evident. 
The  procurement  and  use  of  settlement  funds  was  one.  Getting  the  best  return  from 
small  grant  programs  was  another.  The  relationship  of  these  new  regional  philanthro- 
pies to  existing  private,  corporate,  and  community  foundations  drew  much  comment, 
for  the  new  environmental  funds/trusts  were  clearly  unique  creatures  —  dispensers  of 
grant  funds  in  their  own  right,  yet  also  recipients  of  awards  from  others  to  enable 
worthwhile  regional  projects.  It  was  hard  to  tell  at  times  whether  they  were  grant 
makers  or  grant  seekers. 

There  was  much  discussion  about  program  activity.  Should  the  regional  funds/trusts 
be  grant  makers  pure  and  simple,  or  should  they  also  perform  as  operating  founda- 
tions? Some  foresaw  a  need  for  direct  action  to  formulate  and  advance  the  best  natural- 
resources  and  environmental  policy.  Still  others  preferred  to  facilitate  the  process  indi- 
rectly through  grants.  In  virtually  every  instance,  the  new  environmental  funds/trusts 
seemed  to  be  utilizing  their  philanthropic  stature  to  encourage  partnership  action  by 
public  and  private  entities  on  environmental  issues. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  consensus  was  reached  in  a  number  of  areas.  The  re- 
gional philanthropies  needed  to  stay  in  touch  with  each  other,  all  agreed— at  least 
through  periodic  meetings  and  possibly  through  a  national  clearinghouse  organization. 
They  also  needed  to  encourage  a  network  of  such  foundations  nationally  by  sharing 
views  and  experiences  with  other  prospective  regional  philanthropies.  But  throughout  it 
all,  the  full  sense  of  experimentation  needed  to  remain  central.  The  consensus  was  that 
the  cause  of  environment  would  be  best  served  by  a  set  of  self-reliant  and  innovative 
institutions.  Homogenization  of  the  movement  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 


In  Retrospect 

What,  then,  can  be  concluded  from  this  brief  account  of  the  Fund  for  New  England 
and  the  class  of  environmental  philanthropies  which  it  represents?  With  New  England's 
own  institution  less  than  five  years  old,  it  would  obviously  be  premature  to  subject  its 
record  to  full-scale  analysis.  Yet  a  number  of  observations  can  properly  be  made  about 
the  process  followed  to  date. 

First,  the  fund  is  a  New  England  institution  that  attempts  to  avoid  the  flourish-and- 
flounder  syndrome  of  so  many  predecessor  regional  efforts.  There  is  no  substantial 
bureaucracy  to  contend  with  and  there  are  no  major  expenditures  of  funds  to  sustain, 
and  therefore  no  threat  to  established  agencies  and  organizations.  Further,  the  new 
institution  is  fully  expendable.  If  it  does  not  work,  it  can  be  abandoned  readily.  For 
these  reasons,  the  fund  is  apt  to  be  a  survivor,  and  it  may  even  become  influential  in  a 
region  long  known  for  its  parochialism  and  its  suspicion  of  things  new.  Besides,  with 
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cash  as  its  primary  currency,  no  thrifty  New  Englander  can  afford  to  ignore  the  fund's 
presence  and  potential. 

Second,  while  it  does  have  a  general  sense  of  purpose  and  direction,  the  Fund  for 
New  England  has  remained  deliberately  dynamic.  Unlike  many  philanthropies,  it  is  not 
locked  into  specific  programs,  nor  is  it  a  captive  of  its  own  grant-making.  The  trustees 
have  kept  the  organization  modest  and  responsive  and,  as  such,  its  efforts  have  not 
become  dated. 

Third,  a  curious  feature  has  been  the  close  working  relationship  emerging  between 
the  policy,  conflict  resolution,  and  philanthropic  wings  of  the  parent  New  England 
Natural  Resources  Center.  This  has  been  encouraged  by  a  sharing  of  staff  and  offices 
and  by  a  common  board  of  trustees,  but  there  have  been  programmatic  manifestations 
of  this  working  relationship  as  well.  For  example,  settlement  funds,  while  valuable 
from  a  philanthropic  viewpoint,  are  also  potential  tools  for  helping  to  resolve  environ- 
mental disputes.  They  can  break  the  logjam  represented  by  accused  and  accuser  and 
create  a  climate  of  cooperative,  remedial  action.  Among  other  uses,  such  resources  are 
prospective  funds  for  exploring  new  policy  options  and  approaches.  So  also  do  the 
Fund  for  New  England's  unique  environmental  "assemblies"  serve  multiple  purposes. 
Funded  through  grants,  they  provide  a  neutral  ground  for  the  mediation  of  disagree- 
ments, and  they  invariably  help  achieve  a  measure  of  policy  consensus  on  issues  of 
regionwide  concern. 

Fourth,  the  whole  process  by  which  the  fund  has  come  into  being  seems  prototypi- 
cally  New  England.  For  example,  the  idea  of  a  regional  philanthropy  was  not  the  prod- 
uct of  exhaustive  research  or  of  extensive  debate.  It  just  happened,  as  do  so  many 
worthwhile  New  England  initiatives.  The  fund's  philanthropic  objectives  were  not 
imposed  upon  the  region  from  the  outside;  they  emerged  after  a  process  of  simply 
talking  to  those  directly  concerned  with  and  knowledgeable  about  natural  resources  and 
environmental  issues.  Using  an  existing  organization  and  experienced  group  of  trustees 
echoed  another  cardinal  New  England  principle— make  do  with  what  you  already 
have.  These  men  and  women  came  from  different  states,  represented  a  spectrum  of 
disciplines  and  careers,  and  commanded  a  wealth  of  experience  and  contacts  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Even  more  important,  they  had  worked  together  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years.  In  New  England,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  the  "whos,"  not 
the  "whats,"  by  which  a  new  project  is  most  frequently  judged.  And  when  a  persua- 
sive set  of  needs  had  been  identified,  the  initial  funds  were  in  sight,  and  the  timing 
seemed  right,  the  new  philanthropy  was  simply  launched.  As  with  so  many  New 
England  ventures,  it  was  the  pioneering  spirit  that  ultimately  prevailed. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  some  conjecture  where  the  regional  environmental  funds/trusts 
are  headed  as  a  group.  They  may  remain  episodic,  philanthropic  institutions  associated 
principally,  even  exclusively,  with  their  particular  territorial  domains,  or  they  may 
emerge  as  a  new  national  force  in  philanthropy,  bringing  supplemental  capacities  and 
approaches  to  bear  in  the  area  of  environmental  concern,  which  has  long  been  plagued 
by  inadequate  resources.  Only  time  will  tell.  While  it  is  too  early  to  render  a  final 
judgment,  the  Fund  for  New  England's  unique  capability  to  attract,  aggregate,  manage, 
and  marshal  monies  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  against  the  region's  most  signifi- 
cant natural  resources  and  environmental  problems  seems  constructive  at  the  very 
least,  and  has  the  potential  to  become  genuinely  pivotal  over  time.  **> 
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Notes 

1.  The  New  England  Regional  Commission  was  established  pursuant  to  Title  V,  the  Economic 
Development  and  Public  Works  Act  of  1965;  the  New  England  River  Basins  Commission  was 
established  pursuant  to  Title  II,  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

2.  Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  "Natural  Resources  in  New  England,"  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  New 
England  Natural  Resources  Center  (Boston,  1982). 

3.  The  conglomerate  consists  of  the  New  England  Natural  Resources  Center,  the  New  England 
Environmental  Mediation  Center,  and  the  Fund  for  New  England,  all  under  the  same  board  of 
trustees.  Fund  for  New  England,  Report  of  the  Fund:  1983-1985  (Boston,  1986). 

4.  Fund  for  New  England,  Summary  of  the  New  England  Assembly  on  Water  Supply  Protection 
(Boston,  1984). 

5.  Fund  for  New  England,  A  Philanthropic  Agenda  for  New  England's  Natural  Resources 
(Boston,  1984). 

6.  Donald  W.  Stever  and  Kathleen  Kettles,  "An  Examination  of  the  Legal  and  Policy  Issues 
Involved  in  the  Payment  of  Funds  to  Environmental  Trust  Funds  and  Similar  Repositories  by 
Defendants  in  Federal  Environmental/Enforcement  Actions  in  Lieu  of  the  Payment  of 
Penalties,"  Center  for  Environmental  Studies  at  Pace  University  (New  York,  1986). 
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Remembering  Boston  Books,  1986 

Who  We  Were: 


Shaun  O'Connell 


Among  the  works  discussed  in  this  essay: 

The  Handmaid's  Tale,  by  Margaret  Atwood.  311  pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $16.95. 

Supply  of  Heroes,  by  James  Carroll.  403  pages.  E.  P.  Dutton.  $17.95. 

The  Parish  and  the  Hill,  by  Mary  Curran.  264  pages. 

Feminist  Press  at  the  City  University  of  New  York.  $8.95. 

Ivory  Bright,  by  Elaine  Ford.  230  pages.  Viking.  $15.95. 

Impostors,  by  George  V.  Higgins.  262  pages.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $16.95. 

Southie  Won't  Go:  A  Teacher's  Diary  of  the  Desegregation  of  South  Boston  High  School, 

by  lone  Malloy.  286  pages.  University  of  Illinois  Press.  $24.95. 

The  Brass  Bed,  by  Alexandra  Marshall.  275  pages.  Doubleday  &  Company.  $16.95. 

The  Good  Mother,  by  Sue  Miller.  310  pages.  Harper  &  Row.  $17.95. 

Monkeys,  by  Susan  Minot.  159  pages.  E.  P.  Dutton/Seymour  Lawrence.  $15.95. 

Taming  a  Sea-Horse,  by  Robert  B.  Parker.  250  pages. 

Delacorte  Press/Seymour  Lawrence.  $15.95. 

Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind,  by  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.  453  pages. 

University  of  California  Press.  $25.00. 

Roger's  Version,  by  John  Updike.  329  pages.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $17.95. 


On  September  3,  1985,  a  decade  after  the  period  of  turmoil  that  surrounded  imple- 
mentation of  a  federal  order  to  integrate  Boston's  public  schools,  Judge  W. 
Arthur  Garrity  returned  the  control  of  these  schools  to  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  to  Laval  Wilson,  who  took  office  that  day  as  Boston's  new  superintendent  of 
schools.  Boston's  mayor,  Raymond  Flynn— who,  a  decade  before,  had  opposed  what 
was  commonly  known  as  forced  busing  in  Boston's  affected  Irish-American  commu- 
nities of  South  Boston  and  Charlestown— was  pleased.  "The  judge's  withdrawal  will 
symbolize  an  end  to  a  period  of  time  that  everybody  wants  to  put  behind,"  he  said, 
"and  will  close  a  chapter  on  a  time  that  Bostonians  want  to  forget.  Everybody  wants  to 
open  a  new  chapter  of  good  will  for  the  city."1 

For  many  who  were,  so  to  speak,  making  book  on  Boston  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  city 
seemed  a  good  bet.  Emblematically,  its  professional  sports  teams  performed  with 
amazing  success  in  1986:  the  New  England  Patriots  appeared  in  the  NFL  Super  Bowl 


Shaun  O'Connell  is  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston;  he  teaches  and  writes 
on  contemporary  Irish  and  American  literature. 
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in  January;  the  Boston  Celtics  won  the  NBA  Championship  in  June;  and  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  appeared  in  the  World  Series  in  October.  The  economy  of  Greater  Boston  was 
booming:  though  housing  prices  were  soaring,  the  unemployment  rate  was  low  and  the 
consumer  purchase  rate  was  high.  New  high-rises  in  downtown  Boston  cast  shadows  on 
old  landmarks  like  the  graceful  Custom  House,  long  Boston's  tallest  building,  which 
was  for  sale.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  presented  a  sumptuous,  self-congrat- 
ulatory exhibition  called  The  Bostonians:  Painters  of  an  Elegant  Age,  1870-1980.  Har- 
vard celebrated  its  350th  anniversary  with  glitz  and  circumstance:  fireworks  over  the 
Charles  River  and  symposia  in  the  Yard.  Prince  Charles  extended  his  congratulations 
in  an  address.  The  Democratic  Party  celebrated  its  own:  retiring  House  of  Representa- 
tives Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  who  also  spoke  to  the  Harvard  350th,  recalling  his  boyhood 
job  of  raking  leaves  in  the  Yard;  Joseph  Kennedy,  O'Neill's  replacement  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District;  Governor  Michael  Dukakis,  who  was  elected  for  a  third  term 
by  a  landslide,  then  became  a  presidential  candidate,  largely  on  the  basis  of  what  many 
were  calling  Massachusetts's  economic  "miracle."  Happy  days  were  here  again.  Skies 
above  Boston  Harbor  were  clear  again. 

In  his  annual  reflections  on  the  World  Series  for  the  New  Yorker,  Roger  Angell,  who 
had  long  called  himself  a  Red  Sox  fan,  tried  to  dismiss  "the  old  miasmal  Boston  base- 
ball doubt  and  despair"  that  has  hung  over  Boston  since  Babe  Ruth  was  traded  in  1920. 

One  begins  to  see  at  last  that  the  true  function  of  the  Red  Sox  may  be  not  to  win 
but  to  provide  New  England  authors  with  a  theme,  now  that  guilt  and  whaling  nave 
gone  out  of  style.  I  would  put  forward  a  different  theory  about  this  year's  loss  and 
how  it  may  be  taken  by  the  fans.2 

Though  the  Boston  Red  Sox  lost  the  World  Series  to  the  New  York  Mets— despite  their 
5-3  lead  with  two  out  in  the  tenth  inning  of  game  six;  after  losing  that  game,  they  led 
3-0  in  game  seven,  only  to  lose  that  one  too  and  the  Series  as  well— Angell  argues 
that  they  became  a  different  team,  one  that  even  Bostonians  will  love.3  Perhaps  so.  So 
should  the  new,  buoyant  Boston  respond.  Still,  it  seems  odd  to  be  told  by  a  New 
Yorker  that  we  must  look  on  the  bright  side  —  especially  by  a  previous  Sox  fan  who 
suddenly  declares  himself  a  Mets  fan! 

Whaling  was  certainly  gone,  but  it  was  not  clear  that  guilt,  along  with  other  self- 
destructive  tendencies,  had  so  blithely  disappeared  from  the  airs  over  the  still-polluted 
Boston  Harbor.  Certainly  William  A.  Henry  III,  former  reporter  and  critic  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  now  an  associate  editor  for  Time  magazine,  thought  not.  After  reading 
Deadly  Force,  by  Lawrence  O'Donnell,  Jr. —a  work  that  reveals  police  incompetence 
and  duplicity  in  a  murder  case  —  and  J.  Anthony  Lukas's  Uncommmon  Ground — a 
book  that  documents  the  impact  of  school  desegregation  upon  three  Boston  families  — 
Henry  saw  a  portrayal  of  "a  bitter,  angry,  combative,  and  revengeful  Boston,  a  mean 
and  sometimes  scary  place  to  live."4  {Deadly  Force  was  presented  as  a  network  tele- 
vision drama  in  1986,  and  Uncommon  Ground  was  in  production  for  another  network 
television  drama.  The  sitcoms  "Cheers"  and  "The  Cavanaughs,"  the  medical  drama 
"St.  Elsewhere,"  and  the  crime  drama  "Spenser:  For  Hire"  were  bringing  Boston 
great  media  attention,  but  the  image  was  decidedly  mixed.)  Henry  catalogues  and  illus- 
trates a  number  of  adverse  charges:  "Boston  is  a  city  where  lessons  are  taught.  Les- 
sons about  turf,  about  money,  about  power  and  retribution  and  manhood."5  In  short, 
he  accuses  the  Boston  power  elite,  particularly  its  Irish-American  political  leadership, 
with  provincialism,  abuse  of  power,  racism,  and  sexual  anxiety.  Boston,  for  Henry,  has 
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become  a  nice  place  to  visit;  however,  like  Angell,  he  will  take  Manhattan  as  a  place 
to  live. 

Literate  Bostonians  did  not  need  Roger  Angell  and  William  A.  Henry  III  to  tell  them 
that  these  were  not  the  best  of  times.  Plant  closings,  layoffs,  and  the  persisting  problem 
of  the  homeless  reminded  us  that  there  was  another,  less  glossy  Massachusetts.  Racism 
persisted;  even  the  Red  Sox  were  not  free  from  its  taint,  as  their  out-of-court  settle- 
ment against  a  black  former  coach  and  player,  who  had  charged  racial  discrimination, 
indicated.  The  Boston  public  schools  lost  ground  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  order, 
standards,  and  racial  balance;  the  former  white  majority  had  slipped  to  a  distinct 
(roughly  25  percent)  minority.  One-party  dominance  of  Massachusetts  politics  led  to 
insularity  and  arrogance.  Readers  who  turned  from  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
books  for  their  information  on  the  state  of  Boston's  society  and  culture  found  further 
cause  for  anxiety. 

In  any  case,  Henry's  charges  are  not  new.  A  decade  ago,  in  The  Problem  of  Boston, 
Martin  Green  mourned  the  passing  of  a  golden  age  of  civility  and  culture.  In  Green's 
reading,  Boston,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "became  progressively 
more  malformed  and  dysfunctional,  a  caricature  of  the  earlier  ideal."  By  1900,  Boston 
was  "ordinary."6  In  Green's  argumentative  construct,  Boston  had  once  been  a  unified, 
coherent  society  — held  together  by  a  faith  in  perfectibility  —  which  produced  a  great 
culture,  evidenced  by  its  literature.  In  1828,  Bronson  Alcott  had  echoed  Winthrop's 
vision  of  a  city  upon  a  hill:  Boston,  he  said,  was  "a  city  that  is  set  on  high.  It  cannot 
be  hid.  It  is  Boston.  The  morality  of  Boston  is  more  pure  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  America."7 

Industrialization  and  immigration  divided  this  community,  says  Green.  After  1845  — 
that  is,  after  the  beginning  of  Ireland's  potato  famine,  which  resulted  in  massive  emi- 
gration to  Boston— it  sunk,  like  Atlantis. 

The  city  set  on  high  was  spoiled,  and  yet  the  citizens  were  individually  profiting  by 
its  spoilation.  They  were  individually  richer.  But  their  wealth  came  from  the  im- 
poverishment, debasement,  brutalization,  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Moreover,  the 
Irish  refused  to  become  fellow-citizens,  culturally.  They  formed  a  society  within  a 
society.  They  were  opposed  to  Bostonian  enthusiasms  —  for  reason,  for  education, 
for  reform.  .  .  .  They  hated  even  English  literature,  seemingly  the  most  unsectarian 
of  Boston's  enthusiams.8 

Though  this  suggests  a  balanced  indictment  against  the  new  industrialists  and  their 
employees,  the  Yankee  and  the  Celt,  Green  soon  makes  it  clear  that  his  principal 
blame  is  reserved  for  the  victims  of  industrial  practices,  the  new  Irish-Americans.  By 
the  Gilded  Age,  Green  argues,  immigrants  —  mainly  the  Irish  and  their  political  ma- 
chine—had destroyed  the  idea  of  community  in  Boston.  "But  there  is  no  point  in  using 
the  term  'Boston'  to  include  all  the  communities  that  then  lived  in  the  city; 
from  our  point  of  view,  they  never  made  one  community,  because  they  never  made 
one  culture."9 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  Irish  settlers  saw  Boston  culture  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Yankee  authority,  just  as  they  had  viewed  British  culture  in  Ireland  as  an  arm 
of  the  Ascendancy.  Yet  Green  has  a  point  about  the  muffling  of  Boston  culture  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  clear  from  a  viewing  of  the  1986  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts  (MFA)  exhibition  of  Bostonian  painters  from  1870  to  1930,  a  show  that 
celebrated  the  achievement  of  this  period  with  elegant  portraits  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 
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Frank  Benson,  Philip  Hale,  William  Paxton,  and  other  members  of  the  "Boston 
school"  of  painting.  The  Boston  Painters  1900-1930,  written  by  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
and  published  in  1986,  is  a  stirring  defense  of  these  cultivated  antimodernists,  whose 
paintings  showed  a  reverence  for  the  leisure  class  from  which  they  emerged.  Yet 
GammeH's  rationalization  suggests  the  provincial  and  aesthetic  limits  of  this  school: 

The  Boston  Painters  of  the  first  generation  reached  middle  age  before  the  Great  War 
darkened  their  distant  horizons  and  so  the  horror  of  that  conflict  did  not  touch  them 
directly,  whereas  the  fallacious  prosperity  of  the  postwar  era  reinforced  their  delib- 
erately maintained  complacency.  These  artists  seriously  believed  the  tragic  or  sordid 
aspects  of  human  affairs  to  be  as  misplaced  in  the  fine  arts  as  they  would  be  in 
well-bred  dinner  table  conversation  and  they  sharply  derided  any  implication  to 
the  contrary.10 

While  the  Boston  painters  worked  in  the  tradition  of  Velazquez,  Vermeer,  Hals,  and 
Chardin,  the  1913  New  York  Armory  Show  painters  "represented,  first  and  last,  a 
repudiation  of  visual  observation."11  Boston  painting,  for  Gammell,  should  be  a  well- 
bred  visual  feast.  All  else  is  ill-bred. 

John  Singer  Sargent  set  the  tone  and  style  for  this  era  of  Boston  painters.  The  first 
room  of  the  MFA  show  was  dominated  by  him,  particularly  by  his  Daughters  of 
Edward  D.  Boit  (1882),  which  was  posted  by  the  same  blue  underglazed,  porcelain-dec- 
orated large  vases  that  Sargent  included  in  the  painting.  The  viewer,  looking  at  the  art- 
fully yet  casually  arranged  Boit  daughters  —  one  daughter  is  lounging  against  a  vase  — 
senses  he  is  entering  a  special  and  rarified  world,  where  the  rich  are  indeed  different. 

In  Stanley  Olson's  lucid  biography  of  Sargent,  John  Singer  Sargent:  His  Portrait,  we 
learn  more  about  Edward  Darley  Boit  (1840-1915). 

Boit  was  an  ideal  patron,  a  man  quivering  on  the  outskirts  of  art  who  encour- 
aged John  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  admiration.  He  was,  down  to  his  toes,  a  Bos- 
tonian  —  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard,  Secretary  of  Hasty  Pudding,  Freshman 
crew,  tall,  poetic,  athletic,  confident,  and  rich  (richer  still  for  having  married 
a  Cushing  —  Charlotte  Louisa,  known  as  "Iza"— the  only  daughter  of  a  vastly 
wealthy  merchant  whose  estate  "Belmont"  gave  the  town  its  name)  —  with  a  very 
curious  difference.  In  1868  he  saw  the  work  of  Corot,  and  at  that  instant  discov- 
ered painting  in  a  blinding  flash  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  service  to  that 
revelation.12 

The  MFA  show  included  Winter,  Commonwealth  Avenue  (1909),  a  charming  watercolor 
by  Boit  which  delicately  displays  the  open  grace  of  that  thoroughfare,  modeled  after 
French  boulevards.  Of  course,  art,  for  Boit,  meant  Paris.  Sargent  was  attractive  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  other  wealthy  Bostonians,  in  large  part  because  he  was  an  American  who 
had  been  celebrated  in  Paris,  even  causing  a  scandal  there  with  his  Madame  X  (1884). 
It  was  Sargent's  continental  command  that  validated  him  to  the  provincial,  newly  rich 
Bostonians.  He  was,  according  to  Trevor  J.  Fairbrother,  "a  gentleman  and  as  modern 
as  Boston  desired— in  short,  a  modern  old  master."13  In  turn,  Sargent— who  "be- 
longed nowhere,"  writes  Olson  — loved  Boston.14  "All  of  his  murals,"  suggests  Fair- 
brother,  "were  done  for  Boston,  an  indication  of  his  commitment  to  the  city  and  the 
city's  belief  that  he  was  the  greatest  artist  of  his  day."15 

Of  course,  these  murals  are  now  viewed  by  many  as  Sargent's  least  impressive  achieve- 
ment. Olson,  for  example,  has  qualified  praise  for  Sargent's  Boston  Public  Library 
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murals,  called  The  History  of  Religion;  on  the  other  hand,  he  refers  to  his  murals  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  as 

public  art  for  public  art's  sake,  an  exercise  in  civic  virtue  with  nothing  much  to 
offer  the  ordinary  citizen,  save  the  assurance  that  academic  archetypes  are  somehow 
good  for  him.  Perhaps  the  grand  archetype  guiding  all  of  Sargent's  mural  projects 
was  the  image  of  America,  an  abstract  emblem  of  home.16 

Sargent's  Widener  Library  murals  are  dismissed  by  another  critic  as  "wartime  prop- 
aganda, .  .  .  overwrought  .  .  .  bathos."17  Boston  brought  out  the  best  and  the  worst  in 
John  Singer  Sargent,  affirmations  and  idealizations. 

The  MFA  show,  displaying  the  new  Boston's  ecumenical,  celebratory  spirit,  included 
many  painters  whose  identification  with  Boston  was  marginal,  brief,  or  painful.  Win- 
slow  Homer,  for  example,  did  not  live  in  Boston  after  he  was  twenty-three  (1858),  but 
Fairbrother  insists  that  Homer  was  "in  tune  with  Boston,"  that  "his  temperament  was 
New  England  in  character,  and  his  social  outlook  was  that  of  a  New  England  gentle- 
man."18 Childe  Hassam,  whose  Boston  Common  at  Twilight  (1885-1886)  evokes  a  shim- 
mering, placid,  idealized  Boston,  relocated  to  New  York  in  1889;  later  he  contributed 
to  the  Armory  show  that  Gammell  would  mock.  Maurice  Prendergast— an  Irish- 
American  who  was  born  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  who  worked  in  Boston  sell- 
ing fabrics  in  a  dry-goods  store  — may  have  been,  as  Fairbrother  says,  "the  only  Boston 
artist  of  his  generation  to  take  a  truly  important  place  in  the  new  art  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  but  his  works  were  not  exhibited  at  the  MFA  in  his  lifetime!19  Boston's  rigid 
class  and  aesthetic  standards  made  its  art  world  a  tight  little  island  before  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

The  last  painting  in  the  MFA  show,  John  Whorf's  North  End  Boston  (1936),  jars 
through  contrast.  An  impressionistic  version  of  an  Edward  Hopper  scene,  it  shows  a 
parked  car  and  a  jumble  of  fire  escapes,  building  fronts,  and  signs:  "Hotel,"  "Louis 
Levy."  That  is,  it  includes  a  realistic,  exterior  Boston  of  poverty  and  ethnic  identity, 
characteristics  that  Gammell  and  the  original  "Boston  Painters"  wished  to  exclude 
from  their  gentlemanly  art. 

Expressionism  in  Boston:  1945-1985,  an  exhibition  presented  by  the  DeCordova 
Museum  during  the  summer  of  1986,  showed  more  of  another  Boston,  in  works  that 
were  inspired  by  European  rather  than  Boston  models,  works  that  were  typically 
created  by  Jewish  Americans,  most  notably  Hyman  Bloom,  Jack  Levine,  and  David 
Aronson.  Where  the  Boston  painters  idealized  their  elegantly  contrived  figures  and 
landscapes,  the  Boston  expressionists  shocked  with  horrific,  jarringly  shaped  and 
colored  political  revelations.  "Justice  is  more  important  than  good  looks,"  said  Jack 
Levine.20  Yet  Levine  was  linked,  however  much  in  tangent  or  counterpoint,  with  the 
Boston  tradition,  says  Pamela  Edwards  Allara:  "If  proof  were  needed  of  a  Boston 
sensibility,  it  is  personified  by  Levine,  the  Jewish  'boy  from  Boston'  who  spent  his 
adult  life  in  characteristic  exile  from  a  homeland  which  had  so  little  interest  in  reclaim- 
ing him."21  The  Boston  expressionists  smuggled  modernism  into  Boston. 

The  exhibitions  of  paintings  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  DeCordova 
Museum  in  1986  illustrated  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  Bostonians  were  feeling  about 
their  cultural  achievements.  By  celebrating  works  produced  by  different  castes  and 
classes,  in  widely  different  modes  and  styles,  Boston  enlarged  its  sense  of  itself, 
though  these  exhibitions  showed  a  history  of  deep  division:  two  Bostons.  In  1904, 
William  Howe  Downes  defined  a  narrow  idea  of  the  Boston  character  in  an  Atlantic 
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essay.  "Inherent  in  Boston's  support  of  her  artists,  from  Allston  to  Paxton,  is  the 
Emersonian  belief  .  .  .  that  here  is  'an  inextricable  relation  .  .  .  between  ethics  and 
aesthetics'  because  'the  only  durable  kind  of  beauty  is  spiritual  or  moral  beauty.'  "22 
These  major  art  shows  offered  works,  from  Sargent  to  Paxton,  derived  from  that  set  of 
assumptions,  but  they  offered  even  more  a  sense  of  ourselves  in  a  wider,  less  beautiful, 
more  various  world,  a  world  that  began  to  take  shape  when  poor  European  immi- 
grants—the Irish,  Jews,  and  Italians,  each  of  whom  laid  claim,  in  succession,  to 
Boston's  North  End— began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  a  result,  the  Boston  ascendancy  became  more  protective  and  stylized 
in  its  cultural  expression.  "You  can't  get  a  picture  into  the  Boston  Museum  except  you 
[sic]  antecedents  date  back  to  the  Mayflower,"  said  Maurice  Prendergast.23  The  popu- 
larity of  these  shows  suggests  that  Bostonians  now  take  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
luxurious  paintings  flattering  to  Brahmins  alongside  Prendergast's  South  Boston  Pier 
(1896),  which  shows  less  fancy  Bostonians  on  joyous  holiday. 

Martin  Green's  curious  indictment  holds  the  Irish  immigrants,  in  the  main,  respon- 
sible not  only  for  shattering  the  dream  of  the  city  upon  a  hill,  but  also  for  making  its 
arts  tepid  and  circumspect.  We  should  wonder  at  the  value  and  vitality  of  a  society  that 
could  be  so  easily  compromised  by  the  presence  of  newcomers  who  were  imported  to 
be  its  laborers  and  servants,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Green  identifies  a  region  of 
achievement  for  which  literary  Bostonians  of  any  cultural  background  might  be  proud 
and  nostalgic.  Green  offers  his  own  search  for  an  alternative  to  Boston's  ethnic  variety 
and  commercial  intensities:  "Concord  was  Concord  in  reaction  against,  and  in  relation 
to,  Boston.  They  were  two  sides  in  the  debate  over  the  good  life,  which  taken  as  a 
whole  offered  a  considerable  variety  of  vigorous  alternative  ideas."24 

One  of  the  best  books  of  1986  picks  up  this  theme.  In  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the 
Mind,  Robert  D.  Richardson  notes  — as  did  Henry  Adams  in  his  Education— that 
eighteenth-century  Boston  ended  in  the  1840s,  when  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
opened,  the  Cunard  steamers  came  to  Boston,  and  telegraphic  messages  carried  the 
news  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  that  Clay  and  Polk  had  been  nominated  for  the 
presidency.25  The  Irish  and  their  appalling  ways  arrived  in  Concord  to  lay  rail  for  the 
Fitchburg  line.  Richardson,  however,  unlike  Green,  does  not  come  before  us  to  be- 
moan our  loss  of  cultural  certitude  or  blame  the  newcomers;  rather,  he  celebrates  the 
perfected  expression  of  cultural  cohesions  at  its  late  moment  of  final  articulation. 
"Concord  in  the  1830s  and  1840s  —  Emerson's  Concord— was  to  America  what 
Goethe's  Weimar  had  been  to  Germany."26  However,  more  important,  Richardson 
celebrates  the  life  of  a  mind:  not  cityscapes  and  landscapes,  which  can  be  walked 
and  bought,  but  an  interior  world  of  imagination.  "The  landscape  lies  fair  within," 
wrote  Thoreau.27 

Richardson  tracks  Thoreau— "I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Concord"28— on  his 
various  travels,  real  and  imagined,  provincial  and  universal,  earthly  and  supernatural, 
in  this  fine  "intellectual  biography  of  Henry  Thoreau  from  1837,  when  he  was  twenty 
and  finishing  college,  to  his  death  in  1862 ,"29  Though  an  intellectual  biography, 
Richardson's  work  stays  close  to  the  actual  grounds  of  Thoreau's  life.  The  state  of 
Thoreau's  body,  as  well  as  his  mind,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  are  beautifully 
articulated.  For  example,  we  learn  that  in  1851,  when  he  was  thirty-four,  Thoreau  had 
all  of  his  teeth  extracted.  He  took  little  note  of  the  event  in  his  journal,  except  for  his 
response  to  ether— then  in  use  in  Boston  for  only  five  years— which  he  found  gave 
him  "a  sense  of  expansion  into  'a  greater  space  than  you  ever  travelled';  but  on  second 
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thought,  he  concluded  that  no  one  needed  to  take  ether  who  was  capable  of  being 
transported  by  a  thought."30 

From  the  time  in  1837  when  he  took  Emerson's  Nature  out  of  Harvard's  library,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was  collecting  specimens  for  Louis  Agassiz  and  coming  to 
terms  with  Darwin's  developmental  theory,  Thoreau  was  transported  by  others' 
thoughts  — he  read  and  walked  with  the  same  resolution  — and  fused  those  thoughts 
with  his  experiences  into  an  original  vision.  He  studied,  for  example,  Longfellow's 
Outre-Mer:  A  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea  and  Margaret  Fuller's  Summer  on  the  Lakes 
as  models  for  Walden,  but  he  also  went  to  the  woods  to  confront  life  on  his  own  terms. 
Though  Richardson  traces  the  traveler  and  the  reader,  above  all,  his  Thoreau  was  a 
writer.  "Nothing  goes  by  luck  in  composition,"  Thoreau  wrote,  "it  allows  no  trick. 
The  best  you  can  write  will  be  the  best  you  are."31  Thoreau  literally  composed  his  life. 

After  reading  Richardson's  book,  we  might  think  Thoreau  the  best  any  of  us  might 
become.  He  made  the  most  of  his  defiantly  limited  experiences,  seeing  a  universe  of 
implications  in  Concord.  He  faced  the  worst  nature  could  offer— "naked  Nature,— 
inhumanly  sincere,  wasting  no  thought  on  man"32  — yet  made  the  best  of  it  by  building 
an  alternative  world  of  words.  In  1850,  after  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  daughter  drowned 
and  he  went  to  Fire  Island  to  look  for  their  bodies,  Thoreau  wrote,  "Our  thoughts  are 
the  epochs  in  our  lives:  all  else  is  but  a  journal  of  the  winds  that  blew  while  we  were 
here."33 

Yet,  to  dismiss  all  that  lies  outside  the  mind  as  "a  journal  of  the  winds"  is  to  dismiss 
the  world  in  which  most  of  us  live.  That  is,  for  all  of  Thoreau's  glory,  there  is  a  chilly 
quality  of  isolation  about  him.  Rather  than  join  the  Brook  Farm  commune,  Thoreau 
went  to  Walden,  where  he  built  his  hut  on  Emerson's  land.  He  reduced  himself,  says 
Richardson,  "to  the  simplest  possible  constituent  unit,  the  self."34  He  turned  away 
from  the  wider  worlds  represented  by  Boston  and  Concord— seeking  his  own  synthesis 
of  their  argument  over  the  good  life— yet  he  did  not  confront  the  wilderness,  as  did 
Parkman,  or  face  true  savagery,  as  did  Melville,  authors  whom  he  admired.  "Thoreau 
was  well  aware  that  what  he  was  doing  was  not  braving  wilderness,  but  simulating  its 
conditions  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  or  laboratory  experiment."35  That  experimental  quality 
is  what  makes  Thoreau  so  valuable  to  us  — as  a  self-created  version  of  Tocqueville's 
new  American— and  so  limited  as  a  model:  a  celibate,  autonomous  original.  Richard- 
son convinces  us  that  we  shall  not  look  again  upon  the  likes  of  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
who,  when  asked  on  his  deathbed  how  he  saw  the  next  world,  replied,  "One  world  at 
a  time."36 

There  was  little  place  in  Thoreau's  world,  anytime,  for  the  Irish  immigrants  who 
were  transforming  Boston  and  even  arriving  in  Concord  in  his  day.  More  accurately, 
the  place  Thoreau  assigned  the  representative  Irishman,  John  Field,  in  Walden,  was  to 
serve  as  a  pathetic  example  of  those  who  mis-lived  their  lives.  "The  culture  of  an 
Irishman  is  an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  with  a  sort  of  moral  bog  hoe,"  Thoreau 
concluded,  giving  up  on  Field,  "an  honest,  hard-working  but  shiftless  man"  who  fool- 
ishly worked  for  a  living  ("bogging"  for  farmers:  turning  and  manuring  their  lands)  to 
support  his  family.37  Thoreau  might  have  agreed  with  Martin  Green  that  the  "problem 
of  Boston"  could  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  presence  of  the  Irish. 

Three  works  written  by  Bostonians  and  published  in  1986  took  up  the  long-standing, 
unsettled  question  of  the  relation  of  Irish-Americans  to  their  larger  communities  and  to 
an  idea  of  culture,  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mary  Curran's  novel,  The  Parish  and  the 
Hill  (first  published  in  1948,  reissued  in  1986),  though  set  in  a  fictional  version  of 
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Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  tells  us  much  about  the  traditional  pattern  of  conflict  between 
the  Yankee  and  the  Celt  but  even  more  about  the  internal  tensions  in  the  Irish  com- 
munity between  "shanty"  and  "lace-curtain"  Irish.38  lone  Malloy's  edited  diary, 
Southie  Won't  Go:  A  Teacher's  Diary  of  the  Desegregation  of  South  Boston  High 
School,  recalls  that  crisis  as  though  it  occurred  yesterday.  It  also  carries  us  back  into 
the  world  of  the  most  important  local  book  of  1985,  Anthony  Lukas's  Common 
Ground;  however,  where  Lukas  had  a  detached  sympathy  for  all  groups  caught  up  in 
Boston's  desegregation  crisis  and  described  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity's  decisions  as 
heroic,  Malloy  saw  the  crisis  from  the  inside,  as  it  happened  in  South  Boston  High, 
where  she  taught;  she  identified  most  with  the  Irish-American  community,  her  own, 
and  she  had  little  use  for  Judge  Garrity  or  his  decisions.  The  third  work,  James 
Carroll's  novel  Supply  of  Heroes  —  set  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France  during  the 
period  of  the  Great  War  and  the  Irish  Rising  of  1916— may  appear  to  have  little  to 
do  with  Boston  but,  indirectly,  has  much  to  say  about  who  we  are  and  the  way  we 
live  now. 

Before  she  died  in  1981,  Mary  Curran  had  been  living  in  South  Boston;  across  a  sec- 
tion of  Boston  Harbor  stood  the  Kennedy  Library  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
where  she  had  been  a  professor  of  English  and  director  of  the  Irish  Studies  Program. 
She  had  come  a  long  way  from  Holyoke,  where  she  was  born  in  1917  and  came  of  age. 
A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  Amherst  (now  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), she  went  on  to  earn  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
then  taught  at  Wellesley  College  and  Queens  College  before  returning  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  She  had  traveled  a  rare  route  of  cultural  ascent,  particularly  for  an 
Irish-American  woman  of  her  generation,  yet  she  had  never  wholly  assented  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  her  rank  and  station.  That  is,  there  was  always  something  proudly  shanty 
about  Mary  Curran,  for  she  loathed  lace-curtain  pretention.  Yet  in  the  1970s  she  moved 
to  Beacon  Hill,  on  Pinckney  Street  across  from  Louisburg  Square,  and  she  listed  her- 
self in  the  phone  directory  as  Dr.  Mary  Curran.  She  embodied  the  cultural  contradic- 
tions of  the  third-generation  Irish-Americans,  those  who  are  fully  able  to  pursue  the 
promise  of  American  life  yet  fear  the  sacrifice  of  their  cultural  heritage. 

"The  Parish  and  the  Hill  views  Americanization— or  assimilation  or  accultura- 
tion—mournfully: as  a  process  in  which  identity  may  be  lost,  is  certainly  called  into 
question,"  writes  Anne  Halley.39  The  novel  chronicles  three  generations  of  O'Sullivans 
and  O'Connors  as  they  leave  County  Kerry  and  settle  into  and  then  leave  the  Irish 
Parish.  The  story  is  narrated  by  Mary  Curran's  fictionalized  version  of  her  younger 
self,  Mary  O'Connor.  "I  was  born  in  Irish  Parish,  but  was  lifted  out  of  it,  and  with  my 
family  was  one  of  the  group  to  move  to  Money  Hole  Hill."40  It  is  a  novel  of  lost 
innocence  and  lost  community  among  the  Irish  immigrants,  who  are  corrupted  by  their 
own  lace-curtain  pride  and  their  desperate  desire  to  emulate  the  Yankee  establishment 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  money.  Only  Mary's  mother  seems  immune  from  the  disease 
of  invidious  distinctions. 

There's  enough  bitterness  between  the  Hill  and  the  Parish  as  it  is,  with  the  Yankees 
looking  down  on  the  lace-curtains  and  the  lace-curtains  looking  down  on  the 
shanties,  and  here  now  we  have  the  shanties  thinking  themselves  better  than 
someone  else  [the  Polish  immigrants  who  were  arriving  in  the  Parish]  so  that  they 
can  have  someone  to  look  down  on.  It's  a  disease,  I  tell  you,  and  if  you  catch  it 
you're  done  for,  that  I  know,  for  I  see  it  on  the  Hill.41 
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Once  upon  a  time,  or  so  memory  hazes  history  into  idyll,  when  Mary's  grandfather, 
John  O'Sullivan,  arrived  from  Ireland,  all  was  well  in  the  happy  valley  of  an  Irish 
commune.  For  him, 

There  was  no  dissension  then.  We  were  all  the  same,  and  if  a  woman  made  a  cup 
of  tea  there  would  always  be  a  friend  by  to  drink.  No  one  ever  had  to  shake  a  tea- 
kettle in  an  Irishman's  house.  There  was  always  plenty.  You  will  never  see  those 
days  again,  for  they  are  gone,  all  of  them,  and  it's  the  Hill  did  it,  the  Hill  with  its 
pot  of  gold  and  Irishman  fighting  Irishman  to  get  at  it.  Irish  Parish  was  full  of 
peace  till  the  time  came  when  the  serpent  got  into  the  garden  and  none  content 
after— all  of  them  making  the  gold  rush  to  the  Hill  and  trying  to  outdo  the  Yankees 
at  their  own  game.42 

However,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  O'Connors  move  to  Money  Hole  Hill.  The  worst 
of  the  brothers,  Tabby,  in  pursuit  of  money  and  status,  even  moves  to  Boston,  as  far 
east  of  the  Eden  of  Irish  Parish  as  one  could  go  in  Massachusetts.  He  joins  the  K  of  C, 
dines  at  the  Parker  House,  even  lives  on  Pinckney  Street!  Mary's  mother  again  has  the 
definitive  opinion. 

To  her  a  Boston  Irishman  was  as  low  as  an  Orangeman.  She  hated  the  Boston  Irish 
because  they  represented  the  stronghold  of  the  lace-curtain  Irish;  the  whole  of 
Boston  was  for  her  an  even  stronger  Money  Hole  Hill.  It  was  to  Boston  that  the 
lace-curtain  Irish  on  Money  Hole  Hill  moved  when  they  rose  in  the  hierarchy;  that 
is,  when  they  acquired  more  money  and  more  intolerance.43 

Three  of  Mary's  brothers  decline  into  alcoholism,  brutality,  bigotry,  or  money  lust; 
her  ambitious  sisters  marry  Protestants,  but  suffer  for  it.  Hannah  O'Connor,  for  exam- 
ple, meets  a  particularly  gothic  fate,  a  plot  twist  out  of  a  Bronte  novel:  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  in  Irish  Parish,  she  marries  a  Dickinson,  whose  family  members  are  Money 
Hole  aristocrats  who  reject  her;  she  discovers  that  the  Dickinsons  have  locked  away  a 
mad  member  of  their  own  family,  lest  public  awareness  of  his  presence  cause  shame. 
Hannah,  however,  has  her  revenge  by  outliving  all  the  Dickinsons  and  inheriting  their 
grand  house,  but  ends  her  days  a  mad  crone,  living  in  a  chicken  coop  with  dogs!  Here 
the  Irish  inherit  the  earth  and  do  in  the  Ascendancy  but  find  the  game  not  worth 
the  candle. 

Only  Mary  O'Connors's  memory  of  her  family,  a  moveable  feast,  endures.  Mary 
Curran's  memoir-like  novel  is  flawed  by  an  unsteadiness  of  tone  and  occasional  improb- 
abilities (as  in  the  Hannah  parable),  but  it  stirs  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the 
underclass  — Irish-Americans  in  general  and  Irish-American  women  in  particular— 
from  which  its  author  rose.  It  is  a  novel  that  helps  us  confront  our  collective  history. 
On  this  point,  a  passage  from  an  essay  entitled  "On  Keeping  a  Notebook,"  by  Joan 
Didion,  serves  as  a  useful  illustration: 

I  think  we  are  well  advised  to  keep  on  nodding  terms  with  the  people  we  used  to 
be,  whether  we  find  them  attractive  company  or  not.  Otherwise  they  turn  up  un- 
announced and  surprise  us,  come  hammering  on  the  mind's  door  at  4  a.m.  of  a  bad 
night  and  demand  to  know  who  deserted  them,  who  betrayed  them,  who  is  going  to 
make  amends.  We  forget  all  too  soon  the  things  we  thought  we  could  never  forget. 
We  forget  the  loves  and  the  betrayals  alike,  forget  what  we  whispered  and  what  we 
screamed,  forget  who  we  were.44 
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Mary  Curran's  novel,  indeed  each  of  the  texts  here  considered,  retrieves  our  hidden 
history. 

In  lone  Malloy's  Southie  Wont  Go,  that  history  is  a  nightmare  of  racial  conflict  from 
which  Boston  is  trying  to  awake.  As  an  English  teacher  at  South  Boston  High  during 
the  academic  years  1974-1975  and  1975-1976,  Malloy  was  in  a  position  to  see  the  worst. 
She  was  well  aware  of  her  unique  perspective  on  this  telling  moment  in  Boston  history. 
One  day  during  the  fall  of  1975,  she  even  tried  to  persuade  her  students  that  "this  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  Boston  right  now."45  It  was  precisely  this  self-consciousness 
that  motivated  her  to  keep  her  diary  in  the  first  place,  when  she  realized  that  her  school 
"was  gradually  becoming  the  focal  point  of  resistance  to  court-ordered  busing."46  How- 
ever, Southie  Won't  Go  is  much  more  than  an  eyewitness  account  of  a  Boston  battle- 
ground, though  it  certainly  is  that.  Malloy  shaped  her  manuscript  by  cutting  its  original 
length  in  half;  by  inserting  student  composition;  by  adding  glosses  and  notes  on  other 
events  in  the  city  — in  the  fall  of  1975,  for  example,  the  Red  Sox  were  involved  in  a 
heated  pennant  drive47  — and  by  adding  selected  transcript  from  the  federal  court  hearing 
that  Judge  Garrity  held  before  he  placed  South  Boston  High  in  receivership,  in  Decem- 
ber 1975.  Malloy  shaped  her  own  vision,  a  cautionary  tale,  of  this  traumatic  story. 

She  begins  her  diary  on  October  7,  1974,  with  a  report  of  a  raid  carried  out  on  South 
Boston's  Rabbit  Inn  by  the  TPF  — Boston's  Tactical  Police  Force— which  was  accused 
of  violence  by  the  inn's  patrons.  The  incident  served  Malloy  as  an  emblem  of  the  antag- 
onism felt  between  the  citizens  of  Southie— "We  just  want  to  be  left  alone"  was  their 
motto  — and  the  Boston  political,  religious,  and  media  establishment.48  In  a  cliche 
which  is  at  once  melodramatic  and  accurate,  Malloy  summed  up  the  social  situation: 
"The  very  fabric  of  the  city  was  being  torn  apart."49  She  saw  beatings,  a  stabbing  in 
the  school  corridor,  bomb  threats,  name-callings,  and  an  expense  of  spirit.  In  her  entry 
for  November  20,  1974,  she  wrote,  "As  I  walked  around  the  school,  and  felt  the  mood 
of  the  school,  I  thought,  'This  school  is  DEATH.  The  mood  of  the  school  is  black.'  "50 
Perhaps  Malloy  was  unaware  of  the  irony  in  her  use  of  the  word  black  because  her 
greatest  sensitivity  was  directed  toward  the  impact  all  the  turmoil  was  having  upon  her 
white  students,  particularly  her  Irish-American  students.  She  talked  to  them  with 
candor  and  courage.  For  example,  on  February  26,  1975,  after  the  black  students  had 
left  her  homeroom,  she  told  her  remaining  white  students,  "Don't  say  'nigger.'  Don't 
even  think  it."51  However,  her  mood  grew  increasingly  hopeless  as  she  saw  her  former 
students  drop  out,  turn  angry  and  racist.  She  was  not  encouraged  when  in  the  fall  of 
1974  she  was  told  she  had  received  a  federal  grant  of  $4,000  for  a  proposal  on  Irish 
literature  which  she  had  submitted  long  before  the  integration  order  transformed  South 
Boston  High. 

My  hope  had  been  to  change  the  self-image  of  the  South  Boston  youth  by  giving 
him  a  sense  of  his  cultural  roots  so  he  could  stand  strong;  I  had  hoped  over  the 
years,  perhaps,  to  create  a  mini-Irish  cultural  renaissance  in  Boston.52 

Now  she  felt  that  the  grant  had  "no  meaning."  With  court  control,  media  attention, 
TPF,  and  students  in  crisis,  there  was  little  hope  for  a  cultural  renaissance  in  Boston, 
however  mini,  particularly  for  the  Irish.  "There  could  be  no  Irish  cultural  renaissance 
if  the  students  abandoned  the  school."53  Even  though  Malloy  eventually  accepts  the 
grant  and  develops  the  curriculum  guide,  her  bleak  judgment  is  a  cloud  that  never  lifts 
in  this  book. 
Finally,  lone  Malloy  left  South  Boston  High  to  earn  her  doctorate,  then  resumed  her 
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teaching  at  Boston  Latin  School,  "a  city  wide  magnet  school  remote  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  city,  where  the  'carrot'  at  the  end  of  the  'stick'  — the  bus  ride— is  a  350-year-old 
tradition  of  academic  learning."54  She  had  grown  up  in  Boston's  Back  Bay,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  private  schoolmaster,  in  the  midst  of  Boston's  rich  cultural  resources.  In  her 
teaching  career  she  was  drawn  to  Southie's  sense  of  community. 

"Southie"  meant  strong  community  pride,  a  fierce  loyalty  to  one  another,  a  distrust 
of  any  change,  and  — among  some  — a  suspicion  of  those  who  might  be  different. 
This  togetherness  is  both  South  Boston's  greatest  strength  and  greatest  weakness.55 

Though  she  sustains  much  of  the  balance  suggested  in  this  statement,  it  is  clear  that 
her  greatest  sympathies  lie  with  Southie  residents,  the  Irish-American  community  from 
which  she  came.  She  reserves  particular  anger  for  Robert  A.  Dentler  and  Marvin  B. 
Scott,  authors  of  Schools  on  Trial:  An  Inside  Account  of  the  Boston  Desegregation 
Case,  for  what  the  New  York  Times  called  their  "sneering  sarcasm"  toward  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  Boston.56 

Southie  Won't  Go,  like  The  Parish  and  the  Hill,  is  a  verbal  act  of  provincial  cultural 
self-defense  against  real  and  imagined  assaults  upon  community  integrity  by  the 
demands  of  the  wider  world  and  its  cultural  values.  Malloy's  Southie  is  another  version 
of  Curran's  Parish,  a  vision  of  the  ideal  community  shattered  by  the  challenges  and 
temptations  of  cultural  diversity.  For  Curran,  the  destructive  element  was  Yankee 
money  and  Irish  lace-curtain  pretensions;  for  Malloy,  it  was  an  idea  of  equity  harshly 
imposed  by  Boston  haves  upon  Boston  have-nots,  those  who  despair  or  turn  violent. 
Malloy  has  little  patience  with  the  argument  forwarded  by  Dentler  and  Scott  that  the 
desegregation  program  which  removed  schools  from  local  community  control 
introduced  Southie's  citizens  to  a  wider  world.  Dentler  and  Scott: 

The  programs  teach  that  there  is  life  beyond  the  enclave  of  one's  heritage.  It  teaches 
that  respect  is  due  all  humans  and  cannot  be  parcelled  out  according  to  ethnicity, 
class,  or  residence.57 

For  lone  Malloy,  the  Garrity  desegregation  program  insulted  a  community  and  de- 
stroyed the  Boston  schools.  She  concluded  her  diary  in  the  spring  of  1977,  and  in  the 
decade  since  — a  period  of  bomb  threat,  school  evacuation,  and  Boston  motorcycle 
police  guarding  the  graduation  ceremonies  of  Southie  High  —  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened has  changed  her  mind.58 

Novelist  James  Carroll,  like  lone  Malloy  and  Mary  Curran— all  three  outsiders, 
seeking  Irish-American  roots — lived  in  Southie  during  the  period  of  Boston's  racial 
strife.  He  became  a  volunteer  bus  monitor  on  a  bus  that  moved  black  children  from 
Roxbury  to  South  Boston  High.  While  lone  Malloy  was  inside  the  school,  watching  the 
buses  arrive,  anxious  over  the  disruption  of  Boston  Irish  community  coherence,  Carroll 
was  on  one  of  the  buses,  shocked  when  he  saw  white  people  mimicking  gorillas,  ges- 
turing obscenely,  yelling  threats  at  the  terrified  black  schoolchildren  aboard  the  bus: 
"It  was  one  of  those  experiences  I  will  never,  ever  come  back  from,  because  they  were 
my  people,  these  were  my  people  outside,  and  I  was  shaken  with  the  rage  of  it."59 

Unlike  Malloy,  Carroll  praised  Judge  Garrity's  efforts.  "Like  many  Boston  Irish,  I 
am  proud  that  Garrity  is  one  uf  us,"  he  said.60  However,  living  across  the  street  from 
"a  paramilitary  anti-busing  organization,"  isolated  from  his  neighbors,  unable  to  invite 
his  Puerto  Rican  sister-in-law  to  visit,  Carroll  gave  up  on  Southie,  moved  to  Nahant, 
"which  was  once  the  summer  enclave  of  the  Yankees,"  and  wrote  Mortal  Friends,  a 
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novel  that  describes  Boston's  Yankee-Celt  conflicts  as  an  extension  of  the  Catholic 
Irish-Protestant  Ascendancy  conflicts  in  Ireland.61 

Now  James  Carroll  lives  on  Beacon  Hill,  amid  its  cultural  resonances,  somewhere 
between  the  houses  once  inhabited  by  Mary  Curran,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Robert 
Lowell,  on  the  other.  Like  Mary  Curran  and  lone  Malloy,  Carroll  is  divided  between 
his  attraction  to  an  Irish-American  cultural  enclave  and  his  counter-attraction  to  the 
symbolic  sites  of  Yankee  achievement. 

I'm  aware  of  the  historical  meaning  of  Beacon  Hill,  how  the  Irish  people  have  been 
on  the  Hill  a  long  time,  but  it's  only  in  the  last  few  generations  they've  been  living 
downstairs.  They  used  to  live  in  the  attics  of  these  buildings.  I  understand  the  irony, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Irish  — not  just  the  Irish  but  "the  people"  —have 
claimed  this  neighborhood.62 

The  son  of  an  air  force  officer,  Carroll  grew  up  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  but  never  devel- 
oped a  sense  of  place  there.  "No  one  is  from  Washington."63  Boston  gave  him  that,  a 
symbolic  site  for  his  family,  a  landscape  of  fact  and  imagination  which  provided  a  set- 
ting for  some  of  his  fiction. 

Though  Supply  of  Heroes  is  not  set  in  Boston,  Boston's  concerns  are  deeply  set  in  it. 
Carroll  extends  his  inquiry,  begun  in  Mortal  Friends,  into  the  connections  between 
conflicts  in  Ireland  and  Boston,  finding  points  of  origin  in  the  foolish  blood  sacrifices 
of  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918,  in  which  fifty  thousand  Irishmen  died,  fighting  for 
England,  and  "the  dumb  show  of  clowns,"  the  Irish  rebels  who  fought  and  died  in  the 
Irish  Rising  of  1916.64  Carroll's  title  is  taken  from  a  statement  by  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
spokesman  for  Ulster  Protestants,  who  opposed  Home  Rule  and  who  was  happy  to  see 
Irishmen  die  for  England:  "The  necessary  supply  of  heroes  must  be  maintained."65 
The  title  is  ironic,  for  Carroll  sees  little  achievement  in  either  armed  struggle.  (He  was 
a  Catholic  Paulist  priest  before  leaving  the  priesthood  and  becoming  a  novelist,  and 
was  an  antiwar  activist  during  the  Vietnam  War  years,  when  he  was  a  chaplain  at 
Boston  University.  His  anger  over  the  waste  of  this  war  shaped  his  vision  in  Prince  of 
Peace,  a  novel  inspired  by  the  career  of  Daniel  Berrigan,  and  in  Supply  of  Heroes.) 

Supply  of  Heroes  is  a  historical  romance:  remote  events  occupy  the  background 
while  family  and  love  relations  occupy  the  foreground;  the  two  threads  of  thematic 
concern  and  plot  are  deftly  interwoven.  Jane  Tyrell  is  a  young  Anglo-Irish  woman 
whose  Ascendancy  brother,  Douglas,  fights  for  the  British  in  France  and  whose  Cath- 
olic lover,  Dan  Curry,  takes  part  in  the  Rising.  Though  Carroll  allows  Douglas  and 
Dan  to  have  their  say,  his  greatest  sympathies  lie  with  Jane,  his  thematic  spokesperson, 
particularly  when  she  confronts  the  republican  militancy  of  her  lover. 

What's  the  point  of  hating  England  so?  It's  all  mixed  in  together,  as  it  should  be. 
I'm  Irish,  yes.  And  I'm  English.  So  are  you.  Listen  to  the  words  that  we're  using. 
We're  speaking  English,  Dan,  because  that's  who  we  are  too!66 

Language,  for  Carroll,  is  a  means  of  release  from  chauvinistic  close-mindedness, 
from  the  dumb  show  of  those  who  would  use  obscene  gestures  to  communicate  with 
schoolchildren,  those  who  would  rather  fight  than  talk.  Elsewhere  Carroll  has  written 
against  "the  green  fog"  of  Irish-Americans.  "The  green  fog  of  sentiment,  of  nostalgia, 
of  nursed  wounds,  of  noble  violence,  of  old  enmities,  of  unquestioned  truths— this 
green  fog  is  poison."67  This  green  fog  of  provincialism— the  insularity  of  Curran's 
Irish  Parish  or  Malloy 's  Southie  —  results  in  gratuitous  blood  sacrifice  and  destructive 
anger  against  others  outside  the  community.  Carroll  learned  lessons  of  ethnic  provin- 
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cialism  and  transcendence  on  the  streets  of  Boston,  mean  streets  and  cobblestone 
streets.  The  city  helped  inspire  his  fictional  parables. 

When  I  looked  around  for  the  first  large  subject  for  a  serious  novel,  Mortal  Friends, 
it  was  obvious  to  me  that  what  I  felt  most  passionate  about  and  cared  most  about 
was  Boston.  When  I  was  here  as  a  priest,  I  had  a  day  off  a  week  and  on  those  days 
for  three  or  four  years  I  walked  all  over  the  city,  walked  everywhere,  and  I  loved  it. 
I  lived  in  Back  Bay  and  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain  during  my  time  as  a  priest  and 
I  loved  the  city.  It  affected  me  profoundly.68 

Boston  profoundly  affected  the  lives  and  art  of  Mary  Curran,  lone  Malloy,  and  James 
Carroll,  Irish-American  writers  who  evoke  their  community  and  dramatize  its  internal 
and  external  cultural  struggles. 

Other  characters  in  Boston  fiction  lost  their  lives.  Boston  shows  its  true  grit  in  the 
latest  crime  entertainments  of  George  V.  Higgins  and  Robert  B.  Parker.  These  muck- 
raking novelists  reveal  a  manipulative  and  brutal  world  behind  Boston's  traditional  red- 
brick exterior  and  beneath  its  fresh  glitz.  "What  kind  of  a  world  is  it  when  whoring  is 
the  best  choice  open  to  you?"  asks  Parker's  hero,  Spenser,  who  is  searching  for  a  miss- 
ing teenage  prostitute  in  Taming  a  Sea-Horse.  "Since  when  do  you  and  I  talk  about  the 
world?"  replies  Susan  Silverman,  Spenser's  friend  and  lover.  "The  world  is  what  it 
is."69  In  fact,  Spenser  had  described  his  view  of  the  world  nearly  100  pages  earlier, 
while  he  and  Susan  were  enjoying  a  picnic  and  a  canoe  ride  on  the  Concord  River.  "A 
lovely  world  with  danger  just  beneath."70  Higgins  would  agree.  In  Impostors,  his  hero- 
ine, Connie  Gates,  a  "writer  for  hire"  investigating  old  crimes  and  cover-ups,  comes  to 
similar  philosophical  conclusions.71  In  both  novels,  life  is  presented  as  a  series  of 
deals,  trade-offs,  compromises,  in  which  everyone  tries  to  get  his  money's  worth,  a 
version  of  Hemingway's  "good  value."72  Whoring,  murder,  and  deception  are  the  ways 
of  the  world  their  heroes  cannot  change,  though  they  can  rescue  innocents  from  its 
worst  destructions  and  find  a  haven  for  themselves  in  improvised  family  relationships. 
These  novels  show  us  the  sordid  underside  of  Boston  life,  the  fallen  world  as  it  is, 
according  to  Higgins  and  Parker. 

Even  the  weather  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  "It  was  full  summer  in  Boston,"  Spenser 
reflects  in  one  of  Parker's  terse  and  infrequent  weather  reports,  "and  the  heat  sat  on 
the  city  like  a  possessive  parent."73  Bostonians,  rebellious  children,  sweat.  "On  the 
morning  of  the  second  Wednesday  in  July,"  reflects  the  more  loquacious  narrator  of 
Impostors,  "the  sun  came  up  flat  and  hot  and  early  over  Boston  Harbor,  baking  the 
still  air  and  liberating  all  the  smells  of  iridescent  oils  that  lay  upon  the  water."74  Sud- 
denly, their  Boston  becomes  as  exotic  and  dangerous  as  Bangkok.  Higgins  and  Parker 
escort  us  safely  through  boundaries  into  atmospheric  realms,  less  accessible  regions  of 
the  city  and  remote  castes  of  its  citizenry  we  would  rather  not  meet  outside  the  pages 
of  fiction.  Their  Boston  is  "a  savage  place,"  as  Parker  titled  one  of  his  novels. 

Yet  Higgins  and  Parker  do  not  confine  their  fictional  landscapes  to  the  limits  of 
Boston's  Combat  Zone,  that  narrow  territory  of  sleaze  currently  being  squeezed  out  by 
Chinatown,  the  Tufts  Medical  Center,  and  commercial  development.75  Indeed,  their 
vision  of  corruption  is  less  limited  than  Boston's  summer  heat  and  odorous,  troubled 
waters.  Spenser's  quest  carries  him  to  Maine,  Salem,  and  St.  Thomas  before  he  tracks 
down  his  man  in  Boston.  Connie  Gates's  search  also  carries  her  out  of  Boston,  to  the 
fictional  South  Shore  town  of  Waterford,  to  New  Bedford,  to  Mattapoisett  and  Catau- 
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met.  Crime,  it  seems,  knows  no  bounds.  Higgins  and  Parker  are  successful  craftsmen 
who  began  their  business  in  one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  what  Henry  James  called 
"the  house  of  fiction,"  but  now  have  constructed  their  own  expensive  dwellings  upon 
the  fictional  landscape;  the  criminal  network  they  portray  ranges  from  bars  and  strip 
joints  to  some  of  the  better  restaurants  in  Boston  and  splendid  vacation  spots.76 

However,  distinctions  should  not  be  blurred.  Higgins  and  Parker  may  work  the  same 
side  of  Boston's  dark  streets,  but  their  methods  of  operation  are  different.  Higgins's 
novel  is  dense,  rich,  various  in  its  representations  of  offbeat  characters  and  resonant 
places.  It  is  talky,  brooding,  retrospective.  Parker's  novel  is  thinner  but  better  designed. 
His  characters  have  sketchy  pasts,  his  places  impinge  little  upon  our  consciousness,  but 
Taming  a  Sea-Horse  melts  and  moves  on  his  expert  plotting  and  his  street-smart  yet 
allusively  literary  wit,  which  lifts  Spenser  above  the  lubricious  company  he  keeps. 

Impostors  presents  a  world  of  interlocking  relationships.  Mark  Baldwin,  "virtuoso 
manipulator  of  people  and  circumstances,"77  CEO  of  North  American  Group,  which 
owns  various  media  outlets,  and  Bill  Taves,  Bristol  County  D.A.,  both  worry  when  Joe 
Logan,  popular  television  anchorman,  guns  down  the  man  who  was  given  a  minimal 
prison  sentence  after  being  convicted  of  drunken  driving  in  the  deaths  of  Logan's  wife 
and  son.  They  worry  because  Logan  wants  to  testify  against  "the  system"  of  legally 
sanctioned  injustices,  perhaps  even  reveal  the  statutory  rape  charge  against  Baldwin 
which  Taves  helped  squelch.  Baldwin  hires  Connie  Gates  to  find  out  what  Logan  knows 
and  is  likely  to  reveal.  Connie  is  a  Wheaton  College  B.A.,  now  thirty-five,  divorced, 
mother  of  two  children  (who  live  with  their  father),  and  a  former  reporter— a  woman 
who  is  trying  to  make  it  on  her  own  without  being  unmade  by  a  grasping  world.  She 
becomes  an  unwitting  impostor  in  the  Logan  case,  an  unaware  participant  in  a  cover- 
up.  Eventually,  she  discovers  that  Baldwin  bought  off  his  victim's  family  and  intimidated 
them  into  dropping  their  charges,  but  she  also  finds  out  that  even  more  has  been  cov- 
ered up  in  Waterford:  illegal  collusion  on  land  deals  has  made  certain  people  rich; 
another  unsolved  murder  turns  out  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  homosexual  lovers'  spat 
between  a  prominent  newspaperman  and  a  drifter.  Yet  when  Connie  Gates  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  things— through  tireless  investigation  and  selective  sexual  encounters  with 
men  from  whom  she  wants  information  —  she  decides  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

"My  motto  is  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  the  hell  with  it."78  These  words  could 
have  been  spoken  by  Connie  Gates  but  in  fact  are  said  by  Spenser  when  he  cannot  find 
the  missing  prostitutes  he  is  hunting  in  New  York.  Spenser  returns  to  Boston,  not,  as 
his  jape  implies,  to  give  up  the  hunt,  but  rather  to  redouble  his  quest  to  rescue  a  maid- 
en, of  sorts,  in  distress.  He  backtracks  the  life  of  Ginger,  a  murdered  prostitute,  hoping 
to  find  April  Kyle,  the  same  young  hooker  he  had  previously  rescued  in  Ceremony, 
hoping  that  Ginger's  story  will  somehow  connect  with  April's  disappearance  so  he  can 
again  perform  a  rescue.  Since  the  mystery  genre  is  a  closed  system  of  referents  —  what 
goes  up  comes  down,  what  is  lost  is  found—  Ginger's  story  eventually  crosses  with 
April's  story  and  Spenser  discovers  that  Warren  Whitfield,  president  of  DePaul  Federal 
Bank— eighteenth  largest  in  the  nation,  offices  on  the  forty-fifth  story  of  the  DePaul 
Building,  facing  Franklin  Street  and  Post  Office  Square  in  Boston's  financial  district— 
launders  money  for  the  mob  and,  in  return,  is  supplied  with  prostitutes  for  his  kinky 
pleasures.  (The  crime  entertainments  of  Higgins  and  Parker  create  the  illusion  of  plau- 
sible place  and  circumstances  —  identifiable  sites  serve  as  background  for  implausible 
adventure.  Here  Parker  draws  upon  the  recent  Bank  of  Boston  scandal  surrounding 
large  unreported  cash  deposits  by  mobsters.)  Though  Whitfield  is  indirectly  responsible 
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for  Ginger's  death,  Spenser  does  little  more  than  terrify  the  banker.  Indeed,  he  cuts  a 
deal:  if  April  is  returned,  he  will  not  blow  the  whistle  on  the  Whitfield/mob  money- 
laundering-and-prostitution  ring.  That  is,  Spenser  is  no  social  reformer;  he  is  a  narrow 
constructionist  of  rescue  missions.  When  April  is  safe  in  his  protective  arms,  he  lets 
Boston's  larger  corruptions  stand.  Where,  in  fact,  would  Spenser,  or  the  readers  of  this 
genre,  be  without  them? 

Higgins's  heroine,  Connie  Gates,  is  on  no  rescue  mission.  In  Impostors,  Higgins 
drops  the  knight  errant  figure:  lawyer  Jerry  Kennedy,  who  takes  care  of  his  own  in 
several  other  novels;  or  Pete  Riordan,  federal  agent,  who,  in  The  Patriot  Game  (1982), 
tracks  down  IRA  gunrunners.  Connie  shares  the  boldness  of  Kennedy  and  Riordan,  but 
not  their  moral  outrage.  She  is  set  up  by  Baldwin  to  do  his  investigating,  but  she  uses 
others,  by  sleeping  around,  to  get  information.  In  a  world  of  deals,  she  gives  herself  a 
good  hand.  Finally,  she  too  tracks  down  her  man  and  persuades  Joe  Logan  to  tell  all. 
By  then,  she  knows  the  pattern  of  interlocking  crimes  and  cover-ups  that  support  the 
system,  but  she  does  not  care.  Connie  gets  Joe  to  admit  that  he  would  not  kill  the 
freed  drunken  driver  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  gets  him  to  accept  a  deal  from  D.A. 
Taves  — a  temporary  insanity  plea,  which  everyone  knows  is  a  useful  fiction— and, 
finally,  gets  him  in  bed  with  her.  She  says,  "You  may  look  at  me  and  think:  A  one- 
night  stand.'  But  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  Joe,  I've  got  more  than  that  in  mind."79  In 
other  words,  she  has  rescued  herself  from  a  corrupt  world  by  finding  her  own  true 
love— Joe  Logan,  an  admitted  murderer  who  will  now  accept  the  same  kind  of  legal 
deal  that  emblemizes  the  corrupt  system  he  had  originally  wanted  to  expose!  Connie 
discovers  a  world  of  impostors  and  decides  to  play  her  part  in  it.  The  system,  such  as 
it  is,  stands. 

Higgins's  heroine  and  Parker's  hero  stand  apart,  making  their  separate  peace  with 
Boston's  savage  place.  Connie,  enriched  by  Baldwin's  payment  of  $20,000  for  work 
they  both  decide  need  not  be  written  up,  will  presumably  live  happily  ever  after  on 
Cape  Cod  with  a  confessed  murderer,  who  will  be  judged  temporarily  insane  by  the 
courts.  Spenser  draws  a  young  prostitute  back  into  his  ad  hoc  family  circle,  which 
includes  his  lover,  Susan  Silverman,  who  is  a  psychological  counselor,  and  Hawk,  a 
black  alter  ego  who  is  even  less  reluctant  than  the  sometimes  bloodthirsty  Spenser  to 
commit  crimes.  (In  A  Catskill  Eagle  [1985],  Spenser  and  Hawk  kill  and  maim  in  four 
states  to  rescue  Susan  and  avenge  various  wrongs.)  If  readers  who  took  these  crime 
entertainments  seriously  were  not  disturbed  by  the  presentation  of  Boston  as  a  center  of 
sleaze  and  hypocrisy,  they  might  well  be  worried  about  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
sally  forth  to  face  such  corruptions.  Higgins's  Connie  and  Parker's  Spenser  accept  the 
fallen  world  of  Boston  as  it  is.  They  resemble  Hemingway's  Jake  Barnes,  who  held,  "I 
did  not  care  what  it  was  all  about.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  live  in  it.  Maybe 
if  you  found  out  how  to  live  in  it  you  learned  from  that  what  it  was  all  about."80 

The  readers  of  novels  by  Parker  and  Higgins  know  what  their  worlds  of  complex 
crimes  and  simple  moral  contrasts  are  all  about  from  previous  fictional  forays  into 
Boston's  actual  and  metaphoric  combat  zones.  Presumably  they  wish  to  see  this  vision 
reconfirmed,  but,  even  more,  they  find  satisfaction  in  watching  the  novelists'  com- 
promised heroes  and  heroines  learn  how  to  live  in  such  a  world  by  cutting  their  own 
deals  and  cutting  themselves  off  from  Boston's  evil. 

During  1986,  several  women  wrote  distinguished  novels,  set  in  or  near  Boston,  that 
confronted  inner  and  outer  evils  of  greater  subtlety  and  magnitude.  These  works 
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demonstrate,  at  once,  the  persistent  vitality  of  the  fictional  form— its  marvelous  adapt- 
ability to  differing  styles,  voices,  states  of  consciousness,  and  political  intents  — and  the 
richness  of  the  regional  culture  from  which  these  works  emerge. 

Susan  Minot's  Monkeys  is  a  brief,  elegantly  turned,  and  moving  novel  about  a  bois- 
terous family  of  seven  children  who  manage  to  stay  together  despite  the  sudden  death 
of  their  mother  and  the  alcoholic  detachment  of  their  father.81  The  novel  is  set  mainly 
in  rich-man's  land,  north  of  Boston  — Marshport,  Massachusetts,  and  Eden,  Maine  — 
where  the  Vincents  come  of  age.  Minot,  who  also  grew  up  in  this  world,  evokes  a 
felicitous  setting  in  a  time  of  family  tensions,  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s,  and  treats 
issues  we  have  already  seen  in  Mary  Curran's  novel  of  poor  family  life  in  the  1930s: 
the  lace-curtain  Irish/Yankee  attraction  and  tension.  Rose  Marie  O'Dare,  who  is  from 
Boston,  marries  Augustus  Paine  (Gus)  Vincent,  descendant  of  Brahmins.  This  "mixed 
marriage,"  as  A.  R.  Gurney,  Jr.,  called  it  in  his  approving  New  York  Times  review, 
results  in  seven  wonderful  children  yet  fails  because  the  culture  gap  between  the  parents 
is  so  vast.82  Rose  Marie  has  married  upward  to  attain  cultural  polish;  Gus  has  married 
downward  to  attain  vitality;  but  these  elements  combine  only  in  their  children.  In 
Minot's  crisp  prose,  Sophie,  the  second  child  and  the  narrator,  observes  these  irrecon- 
cilable differences  in  her  parents. 

Mum's  real  name  was  Rose  Marie  — it  was  Irish  — but  she'd  changed  it,  thanks  to 
Dad.  He  called  her  Rosie  after  the  schoolteacher  in  The  African  Queen  who  dumps 
out  all  of  Humphrey  Bogart's  gin  in  order  to  get  them  down  river.  Mum  never 
drank  at  all.83 

In  her  novel  of  scrambled  relations,  Ivory  Bright,  Elaine  Ford  lays  claims  to  the 
dowdy,  downscale  territory  of  Somerville.84  At  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  Ivory  Bright, 
an  odd,  withdrawn  woman  in  her  early  thirties,  lives  on  the  well-named  Granite  Avenue, 
in  a  poorly  rehabilitated  porch  that  overlooks  a  vandalized  park  and  a  vacant  lot.  The 
porch  is  in  an  apartment  rented  by  her  brother,  his  wife,  and  their  children.  Ivory's 
role  is  to  serve  others,  but  she  tries  for  a  life  of  her  own  by  opening  a  ratty  toy  shop 
and  seeking  love.  By  the  end  of  the  novel,  having  married  a  bank  loan  officer,  she 
lives  in  a  large  house  on  the  slightly  more  upscale  Westwood  Road,  but  her  role  is 
similar,  for  her  husband  has  had  a  stroke  and  needs  her  constant  attendance.  A  cus- 
tomer in  a  breakfast  and  doughnut  shop  sums  up  the  vision  of  life's  limits  embodied  in 
Ford's  novel: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  life  is,"  Lightning  Bolt  says,  shaking  a  catsup  bottle  over  his 
home  fries.  "Life  is  Union  Square  in  the  middle  of  rush  hour."85 

Life  in  Sue  Miller's  The  Good  Mother,  set  largely  in  North  Cambridge,  only  blocks 
away  from  Ford's  tatty  Somerville,  is  less  rigid,  more  various  and  dangerous.86  This 
novel,  which  focuses  upon  a  divorced  woman  who  tries  to  be  a  good  mother  at  the 
same  time  that  she  seeks  a  professional  and  love  life,  touched  a  nerve  in  Boston. 
Widely  read  and  highly  praised,  it  stirred  debate  over  choices  made  by  its  heroine, 
Anna  Dunlap,  who  gets  involved  in  a  custody  fight  to  keep  her  four-year-old  daughter, 
Molly,  after  Anna's  lover,  Leo,  is  accused  of  child  molestation  by  Molly's  father, 
Anna's  former  husband. 

Sue  Miller  evokes  a  sense  of  place,  principally  Cambridge  and  Boston,  which,  like 
its  heroine,  is  capable  of  sudden  transformations  and  looming  threats. 
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When  I  drove  back  over  the  B.U.  bridge  to  Cambridge,  the  sun  was  setting  over  the 
river  in  garish  hues  that  would  have  put  Maxfield  Parish  to  shame.  A  lone  power 
boat  made  its  way  up  the  river,  its  wake  cutting  the  glassy  pink  into  a  furious  roil 
that  stretched  into  even  ripples  wide  behind  it.  I  descended  into  the  shadowy 
residential  streets  below  Central  Square.87 

Miller's  heroine  descends  to  a  furious  roil  of  loss  and  despair  before  she  rises  to  pur- 
pose. At  the  end  of  the  novel,  Anna,  having  lost  custody  of  Molly,  chooses  to  reject 
personal  development  in  favor  of  proximity  and  limited  access  to  her  daughter.  It  is  a 
novel  that,  finally,  celebrates  maternal  love  above  all  else,  a  parable  of  consciousness- 
raising  for  a  heroine  who  accepts  limits. 

The  heroine  of  Alexandra  Marshall's  The  Brass  Bed,  Nina,  another  single  parent 
with  a  daughter,  also  has  a  sensitive  feminist  consciousness  — the  novel's  climax  occurs 
at  a  nuclear  freeze  rally  on  Boston  Common,  where  the  most  persuasive  speakers  are 
women — but  has  not  discovered  that  she  need  accept  limits.88  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
professionally  polished  novel,  which  illustrates  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Greater 
Boston  region,  its  citizens,  and  institutions,  Nina  has  managed  to  find  a  decent  man, 
Duncan,  a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  and  make  a  place  for  herself  in  Boston. 
When  a  picture  of  Nina  and  her  baby  at  the  antinuke  rally  appears  in  the  Globe,  Nina 
is  happy. 

Already,  short  though  it  was,  she  had  a  history  here  in  Boston.  It  was  fixed  in  print 
—  no  matter  that  the  ink  came  off  on  her  hands  — that  though  she  and  Duncan  had 
the  disadvantage  of  a  late  start  they  had  the  advantage  also  of  a  late  start.  And  in 
this  picture  the  only  politicians  shaking  hands  above  her  head  were  other  women, 
holding  hands.89 

Holding  hands  for  women  is,  like  so  much  more,  strictly  forbidden  in  Margaret 
Atwood's  The  Handmaid's  Tale,  a.  nightmarish  but  beautifully  wrought  novel  of  the 
future  set  in  a  transformed  Cambridge.90  Margaret  Atwood  and  John  Updike  have 
written,  in  my  judgment,  the  two  most  inventive,  most  revealing  works  of  fiction  in 
1986,  both  set  near  at  hand  for  Greater  Bostonians.  Both  The  Handmaid's  Tale  and 
Roger's  Version  evoke  a  vivid  sense  of  local  place,  yet  each  sees,  as  did  William  Blake, 
a  world  of  implication  in  a  grain  of  sand.  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  summoned  into 
prose  with  the  exactitude  of  magic  realism  in  both  works:  by  Atwood  to  contextualize  a 
political  vision,  by  Updike  to  embed  a  religious  vision. 

The  Handmaid's  Tale  describes  a  dystopia,  in  the  manner  of  1984,  which  articulates 
the  frightening  possibilities  Atwood  contemplates  in  contemporary  America.  If,  after 
several  disasters  —  pollution  from  nuclear  fallout,  the  president  assassinated  and  the 
Congress  eliminated,  a  mutant  strain  of  syphilis— the  Moral  Majority,  religious  funda- 
mentalists in  league  with  political  reactionaries,  took  power,  this  might  be  the  way  the 
world  would  look.  The  U.S.A.  has  become  Gilead,  a  monotheocracy.  Fertility  has 
declined,  so  the  state  has  forced  certain  young  women  to  become  Handmaids,  child- 
bearers.  (Other  women  are  Wives,  who  use  the  Handmaids  as  surrogate  mothers; 
Aunts,  who  train  the  Handmaids;  Marthas,  servants;  Econowives;  and  Unwomen,  who 
are  sent  to  the  Colonies  to  clear  up  nuclear  waste  until  they  die.) 

The  Handmaids  are  dressed  in  red  robes,  their  faces  surrounded  by  white  wings; 
they  are  trained  to  walk  with  grace  and  silence,  and  they  are  described  with  Atwood's 
characteristic  delicacy  of  observation  and  dramatic  intensity. 

We  must  look  good  from  a  distance:  picturesque,  like  Dutch  milkmaids  on  a  wall- 
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paper  frieze,  like  a  shelf  full  of  period-costume  ceramic  salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
like  a  flotilla  of  swans  or  anything  that  repeats  itself  with  at  least  minimum  grace 
and  without  variation.  Soothing  to  the  eye,  the  eyes,  the  Eyes,  for  that's  who  this 
show  is  for.  We're  off  to  the  Prayvaganza  to  demonstrate  how  obedient  and  pious 
we  are.91 

The  novel  is  narrated  by  a  Handmaid  whose  assigned  name  is  Offred  ("My  name  is 
Offred  now,  and  here  is  where  I  live")-92  She  reminds  us  of  Anne  Frank  and  Orwell's 
Winston  Smith,  others  who  kept  eloquent  journals  of  their  imprisonment  and  their 
hopes  for  escape  while  living  under  dictatorships. 

Offred  lives  in  Gilead,  whose  center  appears  to  be  in  what  had  been  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  As  she  does  her  errands,  she  recalls  the  Bogart  film  festival  in  a  theater 
(the  Brattle),  the  boathouses  along  the  river  (the  Charles);  she  walks  past  the  ancient 
burial  grounds  in  the  center  of  town  and  the  college  yard  (Harvard  Yard),  which  is  now 
the  domain  of  the  ruling  Eyes.  Inside  the  Yard,  Salvaging  ceremonies  take  place  before 
the  library  (Widener):  a  woman  is  publicly  executed  by  hanging  for  a  crime  (Gender 
Treachery),  and  a  man,  accused  of  rape,  is  dismembered  by  women.  The  Yard  is 
surrounded  by  a  Wall,  which  is  where  the  bodies  of  political  criminals  are  hung  after 
they  have  been  murdered.  The  library  is  "like  a  temple"  on  whose  entry  walls  are 
preserved  the  murals  (by  Sargent)  of  men  at  war,  with  women  portrayed  as  Death  or 
Victory.  "They  won't  have  destroyed  that,"  says  the  justifiably  bitter  Offred.93  Offred 
views  this  art,  which  was  subsidized  by  Boston's  Brahmin  culture,  as  a  weapon  against 
the  oppressed:  once  it  was  the  immigrants  who  were  supposed  to  be  intimidated  by 
such  expressions;  now  it  is  women. 

However,  The  Handmaid's  Tale  is  more  than  feminist  propaganda;  it  is  a  study  of 
oppression  in  the  regional  tradition.  The  novel  is  dedicated  to  Mary  Webster— an 
ancestor  of  Atwood  who  was  accused  of  being  a  witch  and  who  was  hanged,  but 
lived— and  Perry  Miller,  Harvard's  great  Puritan  scholar.  Atwood  sees  as  oppressive 
what  Miller  called  "the  New  England  Mind."94  The  Puritan  settlers,  among  whom 
were  her  ancestors,  "came  to  establish  their  own  regime,  where  they  could  persecute 
people  to  their  heart's  content  just  the  way  they  themselves  had  been  persecuted."95 
The  novel,  then,  is  "a  study  of  power,  and  how  it  operates  and  how  it  deforms  or 
shapes  the  people  who  are  living  within  that  kind  of  regime."96 

The  novel  also  becomes  something  of  a  wry  social  comedy  when  Offred  discovers 
that  the  more  things  change  the  more  they  stay  the  same.  The  Commander,  who 
ritually  tries  to  impregnate  Offred  in  demeaning  ceremonies  during  which  she  is  held 
by  Serena,  his  Wife,  instigates  a  secret  liaison  with  Offred.  Late  at  night  he  has  her 
sneak  to  his  study  to  play  Scrabble.  Serena  did  not  understand  him!  "That's  what  I  was 
there  for,  then.  The  same  old  thing.  It  was  too  banal  to  be  true."97  However,  the  plot 
turns  even  more  toward  a  dangerous  farce  when  Serena  forms  a  counter-conspiracy 
with  Offred  to  have  her  impregnated  by  a  servant,  lest  the  Commander's  seed  not  take 
hold  in  Offred's  womb.  Gilead,  despite  its  oppressive  regime,  generates  its  own  anti- 
thetical subversion,  as  did  Massachusetts^  original  Puritan  theocracy. 

In  the  end,  Atwood's  novel  holds  out  hope,  for  Offred's  journal,  like  those  of  Anne 
Frank  and  Winston  Smith,  does  survive.  There  is  even  a  hint  that  she  has  managed  an 
escape  to  Canada— Atwood  offers  her  own  homeland  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed 
women  of  Gilead,  just  as  it  was  for  the  young  men  who  refused  to  fight  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

The  Handmaid's  Tale  is  a  marvel  of  invention,  Atwood's  "modest  proposal,"  which 
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reminds  us  to  be  attentive  to  those  who  would  take  back  the  individual  freedoms  that 
women  have  won  in  the  past  generation.  It  reminds  us  of  the  human  will  to  survive 
oppression,  to  seek  release  and  sanctuary  through  language.  Though  she  has  slim  hope 
that  her  words  will  ever  be  read,  Offred,  who  has  escaped  and  is  in  hiding  when  we 
last  hear  from  her,  writes  the  text  of  what  we  read  to  an  audience  she  believes  is  there. 
"Because  I'm  telling  you  this  story  I  will  your  existence.  I  tell,  therefore  you  are."98 
The  hero  of  John  Updike's  Roger's  Version  —  Roger  Lambert,  a  fifty-two-year-old 
professor  at  what  appears  to  be  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  — needs  more  than  liberty 
and  listeners  to  confirm  his  existence."  He  requires  confirmation  of  God's  power  and 
presence,  though  he  wants  that  confirmation,  paradoxically,  to  be  registered  through 
His  silence.  At  the  center  of  the  novel's  dramatic  action,  Roger  risks  his  public  reputa- 
tion by  lying  to  hospital  officials  to  protect  his  young  niece,  Verna  Ekelof,  who  has 
beaten  her  own  daughter.  Then  Roger  commits  infidelity  with  Verna:  "they  were  part- 
ners in  incest,  adultery,  and  child  abuse."100  Curiously,  it  is  at  this  moment  that  Roger 
feels  his  faith  in  God  is  renewed. 

I  saw  how  much  majesty  resides  in  our  continuing  to  love  and  honor  God  even  as 
He  inflicts  blows  upon  us  — as  much  as  resides  in  the  silence  He  maintains  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  and  explore  our  human  freedom.101 

Roger,  sedentary  and  smug,  is  shaken  out  of  his  complacency  by  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges, drawn  into  risky  involvements  with  others,  whose  grasp  he  finally  exceeds;  then 
transcends  this  world.  Roger  Lambert  has  two  literary  models  that  foreshadow  his 
renunciation.  Roger  Chilling  worth,  the  crabbed  cuckold  of  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  enjoys  brooding  upon  the  betrayal  by  his  wife,  Hester;  Roger  Lambert  thinks  his 
young  wife,  Esther,  is  having  sex  with  Dale  Kohler,  a  computer  programmer.  Lambert 
Strether,  the  contemplative  hero  of  The  Ambassadors,  by  Henry  James,  repudiates  any 
earthly  gain  or  human  entanglement,  as  does  Roger  Lambert. 

Roger's  Version  is  a  novel  of  crossings:  from  point  to  point  in  the  Boston-Cambridge 
landscape,  from  one  world  to  the  next.  Roger  traverses  a  symbolic  landscape  on  a 
reluctant  and  tentative  quest. 

Our  city,  it  should  be  explained,  is  two  cities,  or  more  — an  urban  mass  or  con- 
geries divided  by  the  river  whose  dirty  waters  disembogue  into  the  harbor  that  gave 
the  colonial  settlement  its  raison  d'etre.™2 

At  the  novel's  opening,  Roger  has  lost  interest  in  his  city's  raison  d'etre  and  much  else. 
He  lives  in  apparent  complacency  and  actual  quiet  desperation  with  Esther  and  their 
son,  attends  to  his  classes,  smokes  his  pipe  and  reads  Karl  Barth,  until  his  life  is  dis- 
rupted by  Dale  Kohler,  who,  before  he  attempts  his  alleged  seduction  of  Esther,  seeks 
Roger's  help  in  finding  evidence  of  God's  existence  through  computer  research.  Dale 
argues  for  a  subjective  world  of  thought  whose  source  is  God;  Roger  defends  his  faith 
in  the  world's  indifference  and  God's  elusiveness. 

Roger  grows  less  detached  when  Verna  also  thrusts  herself  into  his  life.  As  she  tempts 
him  out  of  his  self-protective  shell,  Roger  imagines,  on  little  evidence,  that  Dale  and 
Esther  have  become  lovers— whether  out  of  a  fanciful  need  for  compensation  or  from 
an  insight,  Updike  never  makes  clear.  He  tortures/titillates  himself  with  scenes  of  their 
sexual  encounters,  which  are  described  with  a  stylistic  elan  Updike  reserves  for  such 
occasions.  Suddenly  Roger's  world  is  alive  with  divine  and  malign  possibilities. 

Roger  leaves  his  haven,  his  fine  home  near  the  Divinity  School,  and  crosses  with 
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elan  into  dangerous  sections  of  the  city.  "Poverty  and  flash  jostled  along  the  avenue, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  sing,  heading  out  of  my  accustomed  neighborhood  into  one 
where  possibilities  were  in  squalor  reborn."103  Dale  and  Verna  draw  Roger  into  new 
territories  of  real  and  imagined  prospects.  They  draw  Roger  out  of  himself,  toward 
some  elusive  revelation,  perhaps  even  a  glimpse  of  God's  face,  heavenly  and  hellish 
possibilities.  "Not  either/or  but  both/and  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  cosmos,"  thinks  Roger, 
while  Verna  performs  fellatio  upon  him.104 

Yet  Roger  Lambert's  flirtations  with  passion  are  brief  and  poignant,  as  were  Roger 
Chillingworth's  and  Lambert  Strether's  before  him.  Ultimately,  Updike's  hero  decides 
that  this  world  is  too  much  with  him.  This  becomes  clear  in  the  novel's  final  pages, 
when  Roger  takes  Verna  to  a  Boston  restaurant  at  the  top  of  a  hotel.105  As  the  restau- 
rant revolves  360  degrees  each  hour,  Roger  tells  Verna  that  their  affair  is  over  and 
renounces,  like  Christ  being  tempted  by  Satan,  all  that  world  beyond  and  below  him. 
Contemplation  and  conversation  alternate.  "Our  old  city  from  above  is  predominately 
red,  and  the  view  is  shocking,  a  vast  surgery  or  flaying."106  Boston  here  is  an  allegor- 
ical plane  on  which  its  citizens  are  tested.  Verna  tells  Roger  that  she  suspects  that 
Esther  is  having  an  affair.  Roger  turns  away. 

The  view,  westward,  showed  how  the  city  had  expanded,  early  in  the  century,  when 
land  was  cheap.  It  had  acquired  its  civic  establishments:  the  public  library  and  the 
fine-arts  museum,  both  Italianate,  courtyarded,  and  red-tile-roofed;  the  irregular 
deep-lipped  green  bowl  that  contained  our  major  league  ballpark,  rimmed  with 
seats  that  came  in  two  flavors,  cherry  and  blueberry;  the  long  reflecting  pool  and 
marzipan  dome  of  the  Christian  Science  cathedral  (Christian  Science!  as  if  there 
could  be  such  a  thing!).  Many  of  the  older  mansions  in  their  iron-fenced  grounds 
had  fallen  lately  to  new  construction  —  parking  garages  whose  roofs  bore  playful 
patterns  of  arrows,  and  a  combination  hotel  and  vertical  shopping  mall  whose  irreg- 
ular geometrical  forms,  seen  from  above,  suggested  Lego.107 

Boston,  that  wondrous  toy.  But  not  a  place  made  for  Roger.  By  the  time  he  bids  Verna 
goodbye  and  the  view  shifts  to  the  north,  toward  the  Divinity  School,  lost  in  the  haze, 
Roger  is  ready  for  renunciation. 

This  city  spread  so  wide  and  multiform  around  and  beneath  us:  it  was  more  than 
the  mind  could  encompass,  it  overbrimmed  the  eye;  but  was  it  all?  Was  it  enough? 
It  did  not  appear  to  be.108 

Verna  will  return  to  Cleveland  and  Roger  will  recede  into  his  former  contemplative  life. 

For  Updike,  it  seems,  indeed  for  all  of  those  reflective  authors  here  discussed,  Boston 
remains  a  vibrant  state  of  mind,  an  occasion  for  sustained  verbal  reflection,  a  site  of 
personal  and  cultural  conflict,  a  city  still  in  the  making.  Beneath  its  high-tech  prosper- 
ity, its  high-style  glitz  and  its  political  clout,  lie  anxieties,  articulated  by  these  writers, 
over  the  separations  between  the  people  we  once  were  and  those  we  have  become  or 
those  we  might  become. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  diminishing  regional  identity.  Joshua  Meyrowitz,  in  No  Sense  of 
Place,  his  study  of  the  impact  of  television  upon  American  culture,  has  argued  that 
"many  Americans  may  no  longer  seem  to  'know  their  place'  because  the  traditionally 
interlocking  components  of  'place'  have  been  split  apart  by  electronic  media."109  Bos- 
tonians,  too,  experience  this  sense  of  dislocation,  but  their  writers  help  reassure  them 
about  who  they  are,  where  they  have  been,  and  what  they  might  become. 

In  1986,  Jane  Holtz  Kay,  who  had  previously  written  Lost  Boston,  published  the 
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revealingly  titled  Preserving  New  England,  a  plea,  through  pictures  and  texts,  that  our 
architectural  heritage  not  be  lost.  In  their  own  ways,  so  too  have  these  writers  on  and 
about  Boston  portrayed  our  troubled  but  irreplaceable  heritage.110  ** 
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